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THE GENERALS IN THE HELLESPONT, 410-407 B.c. 


1. Pourrics AND STRATEGY 


Tue course of Athenian military operations after the battle of Kyzikos is not to be explained 
by considerations of strategy alone. Immediately after their victory the Athenian commanders 
acted briskly enough, building a fort and instituting a tithe at Chrysopolis, but instead of following 
up the annihilation of Mindaros’ fleet by the capture of Sparta’s bases on land, they then lapsed 
into an inactivity hard to excuse in Sritte who had just shown such capacity in action, and ap- 
parently alien to the temperament of Alkibiades. The whole history of Greek naval warfare shows 
that no power can maintain control of the sea while the nearby seaboard remains in the hands of 
the enemy, and by thus neglecting the coastal towns Athens allowed Sparta bases in the Hellespont 
for the ships which Pasippidas and Klearchos collected from the allies (Xen. Hell, I 1. 32, 36, 3. 17) 
and even opportunity for new construction (ibid. 1, 25-6, 3. 17). The Hellespont was in any case 
vital to Athens, the area in which a defeat could lose the whole war for her, yet hoc Thrasyllos 
had gone home months before the battle to get reinforcements for the Flellespont, nothing was sent 
there, and when Thrasyllos did collect a force he took it to Ionia. rz : —, 

To get a clear picture of these events, one must first make a definite choice between rival 
chronologies. It is increasingly evident that the right chronology is the one auoptee and defended 
by Ferguson in CAH V: the battle of Kyzikos in March or April 410, Thrasyllos’ expedition to 
lonia in summer 409, the recovery of Byzantium and Kalchedon in 408, Alkibiades’ return to 
Athens in 407, the battle of Notion late in 407 or early in 406." The only serious objection to this 
chronology is the lenge of time—December 411 to April or May 409—for which Thrasyllos lingers 
in Athens, and the length of time—spring 410 to winter 409/6—for which Alkibiades and his 
colleagues do nothing in the Hellespont. It will not do to say that they were busy collecting money,? 
for that did not hamper them at Kyzikos and they had no new financial resources when they begat 
the campaign of 408, and to say that Alkibiades was busy in Thrace? tells us what he was doing but 
not why, ese were generals who knew their business, yet they did not attack Kalchedon till 
they were joined by Thrasyllos and his troops: the troops must be the explanation, the fact that 
until winter 409/8 they had not the hoplites to combat the force available on the Spartan side, and 
I believe the reason w iy they were kept short of hoplites is that their political enemies were in power 
athome. The history of the years 410-407 is much more easily intelligible if we assume some sort 
ee peso, even political tension, between the fleet in the Hellespont and the democracy at 
Athens. 

The position can best be analysed by taking the principal actors in turn. Theramenes’ situation 
clear enough. He was the main architect of the constitution of the 5000, who in September 411 
replaced the 400 and recalled Alkibiades.§ As general of the 5000 he sailed not long afterwards 
to Euboia, Paros, Pydna (Diod. XIII 47. 6-8, 49. 1), in spring 410 he fought at Kyzikos, and there- 
after he had charge of the fort at Chrysopolis (Ken. Hell. 1 1.12, 22; Diod. XIII 49. 3-51, 64. 2-3). 
The restoration of full democracy in June 410 destroyed the constitution which he had aeeatea te 
could hardly feel friendly towards the radical democrats or the towards him, and it is most un- 
likely that he was elected general at Athens in these years. We do not know what happened to him 
in 407, except that he was not one of the commanders left in charge in the Hellespont (Diod. XIII 





* The decisive argument (ef. Beloch, Gr. Geek. Il, 2.274) of Alkibiades’ character. 
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68. 2) and does not show up anywhere else, but when Alkibiades fell from favour after Notion and 
a new board of generals was appointed, Theramenes was not among them, and at Arginousai he 
served as trierarch, exerting a powerful influence in the unhappy sequel at Athens. According 
to his enemy Lysias (XIII 10) he was elected general for 405/4 but rejected at the dokimasia. Only 
Athens’ extreme need restored him to political power. 

_ Alktbiades in the summer of 411 declared himself in favour of the 5000 but against the 400, and 
demanded the restoration of the council of 500 (Thuc. VIII 86.6). When the 5000 came to power 
in the autumn, Alkibiades was recalled but the 500 were not restored—that bridge must have been 
crossed, Alkibiades must have acquiesced in the new constitution, and his position as general, which 
so far had only the authority of the fleet, must have been confirmed at Athens for the current year 
411/o. Had the 5000 continued in power he would doubtless have continued general, but the 
board of 410/9 includes a man of his tribe (Pasiphon, JG I* 304. 95) and it is to be presumed that 
the restored democracy held fresh elections, cancelling or passing over any appointments the 5000 
had made for 410/9. 

His position in the following years is not directly attested, but the record of 407 shows that he 
was not the city’s general. The return from the Hellespont should have been triumphal, yet 
Thrasyboulos remained in the north (Xen. Hell. I 4. 9), Theramenes somehow kept out of sight, 
Alkibiades approached the city only very indirectly and after gathering 100 talents in the S.E. to 
bring home with him (idid. 4. 8,11) ; Thrasyllos alone came directly and openly home with the main 
force (4. 10). Xenophon is emphatic about Alkibiades’ nervousness, ee 4. 10 uses the strange 
expression that the Athenians had elected as generals “AAmPiaSnv pev pevryovta Kai OpacowBouAov 
émrévTa, Koveova 5¢ tpitov éx Tév olkoGev: this cannot be literally correct if Alkibiades was restored 
to his nights in 411, but Xenophon is speaking of matters within his recollection and is likely to be 
true to the feeling of the time. 

The fact is that Alkibiades’ bitterest political feud was with the radical democrats, Hyperbolos 
whose ostracism he engmeered, Androkies the main author of his exile, and though the direct 
evidence 1s more dubious we may add Kleophon—not that he got on much better with the oligarchs, 
but from the nature of his ambition he collided more conspicuously with the radicals.* The restored 
democrats of 410 are more likely to have remembered his approval of the 5000 and his approval 
by them, than his ineffective advocacy of the council of 500 in summer 411. In spite of Kyzikos 
they did not elect him general for 410/9, and in 407 it was even uncertain, until the demos had 
fully committed itself at the elections, whether his recall from exile was still regarded as valid.? 
The mere fact that he found reassurance in his election to the generalship (Xen. Hell. I 4. 12) shows 
that he was not general before. 

In 407 he was, as Xenophon puts it, éorévroov tyyeuaov atrroxpatwp so that it was quite in order for 
him to have a colleague from his own tribe, Adeimantos (Hell. I 4.20, 21). About his fall from 
power after Notion, we hear in general terms of discontent in the fleet (Xen. Hell. 15. 17), but the 
only individual named, Thrasyboulos of Kollytos (Plut. Alc. 96. 1), does not help us much towards 
analysis of the opposition. Very late statements (Himerios XXXVI 16, Photios Aib/. 377) that 
Kleophon preferred a charge again inst Alkibiades, have been referred to this period by Gilbert 
(Beitrége 366) and Beloch (Att. Pol. 64), and there is perhaps something to be extracted from the 
composition of the board of generals who took over after Alkibiades’ fall (see below, under Thrasyllos). 
iades himself appears no more except for his rebuff by the generals before Aigospotamoi. 

Thrasyboulos, with Thrasyllos, headed the counter-revolution in Samos in 411, and it was he 
who succeeded, Seen inst opposition, in persuading the flect to recall Alkibiades.* He was with the 
main fleet till the battle at Abydos, and again at Kyzikos, but before and for some time after Kyzikos 
he was at Thasos or on the coast of Thrace,® and he took no part in the Hellespontine campaign of 
es In 407 he finally took Thasos, and Abdera, and was elected Sos in absence. ake 
‘Theramenes he was not a member of the next board of generals but served as trierarch at Arginousai, 
and with Theramenes he was involved in the trouble that followed, though he is not described as 
taking an active part in the trial of the generals, He appears no more during the war. The hero 





“1 mean, his ambition to be the freely but effectively paseed in an earlicr assembly than the one which Alkibiades 
acknowledged Jeader of a democratic Athens. The trouble 1 now addressing. There is the further point that certain 
with Alkibiades was that he wanted Perikles’ position without “ge acts had not been performed in 411, notably the 
undergoing * apprenticeship or modifying the style of lifting of the curse—not that the curse deterred the fleet from 
his personal amusements. electing him in 411, but that was an emergency, the Eumolpidai 

* Kritias’ decree recalling Alkibiades (Phot. Ale. 99. 1) t& were not available, and in git he did not set foot in Attica 
encrally referred to 411 (recently, Wade-Gery, CQ AXXIX = whereas in 4o7 he had to take up an official position in the city. 
1945), 24 n. 3), but I am not sure I agree, for a fresh decree " Thuc. VIIT 81. 1, of S& mposrrivres tv ti Edy xol paluota 
in 4o8/7 ¥ certainly have been a comfort to Alkibiades pardPowhos, alti ya Tit cits yrouns bodueros, dmiy pericrnoe 
even if not technically necessary, and I do not like merely = td wpdyyora, Gow wondyny “Adapiainy, [eal] tihog dr” bodingios 
to dismiss Xen, Hell, f 4. 10 (quoted above). Kritias’ words frase té wAf/So Tw otparnusriiy, «TA. 
are yropny 6" fj oe sortpyery’, yds Tony by dorocn ebrrov, wal ypenyos * For details, see below under Neapolis and Thasos. Diod. 
Tolpyov [Spaga rife: is it straining them too far to suggest that XITI 49. 1, just before Kyzikos, describes him as tév denyodquuvoy 
tv éroow means the full demos, not the 5,000, or that the second = oO etékou wavrdés, but the original intention was probably 
line means Alkibi actually ask Bi home this time? to distinguish Theramenes’ squadron from the main fleet, 
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of Phyle was no extreme democrat, before or after 403, and in the period under review his associations 
are all with Alkibiades and Theramenes, whose equivocal position he may be presumed to share. 

Lhkrasyilos, the other leader of the counter-revolution, was not of this group. He, too, was 
with the main fleet till Abydos, but then returned to Athens with the news of victory and a request 
for ships and soldiers (Xen. Hell. 11.8). Of his stay in Athens Xenophon reports only his repulse 
of an attack by Agis (Hell. 1 1. 33-4: in 410?), after which the Athenians were ‘ even more eager ' 
to give him the forces he had come for. Early in the summer of 409 he sailed for lonia, and one 
would not easily guess from Aenophon that he had been at home since December 411. The strategic 
eccentricity of this expedition needs to be emphasised ?° and cries out for explanation: it was for 
the Hellespont that he had asked reinforcement, and it was there that troops were needed. The 
Ionian campaign was not even a success, and after his defeat at Ephesos rasyllos sailed north 
and joined Alkibiades at Lampsakos."* Alkibiades’ troops showed some ill feeling towards 
Thrasyllos’ men (Xen. Hell. 1 2. 15, 17), which is intelligible, for Athens and Thrasyllos had not 
served them well. ie : 

Thrasyllos with his hoplites took part in the Hellespont campaign, and in 407 he, alone of the 
named generals, went direct to Athens with the main force. We do not hear that he was general 
for 407/6, but unlike Theramenes and Thrasyboulos he was one of the board who took office after 
Alkibiades’ fall, and Lysias XXI 7 speaks as if he was the leading figure opposed to Alkibiades: 
Erreii) GE Exeivous ev Wusis Eraocte Tis Gpyfis, Tos GE pete QpacwAAou Béxar elheode, xTA. Of the 
remainder, Leon Diomedon and Perikles are blameless democrats; Archestratos is said to have 
been a friend of Perikles’ legitimate half-brother (Antisthenes ap. Athen. V 220 d, for what the 
passage 1s worth, ¢f, Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. 1 68-9 n. 40); Aristokrates had helped Theramenes 
to put down the 400, but was not compromised by that association ' and was one of the democracy’s 
generals for 41 Pi ie I?, 304. 35); Konon had been the city’s own contribution to the board of 
407/6 (Xen. Hell. 1 4. 10) and was to survive worse storms than Alkibiades’ fall; the rest are 
virtually unknown, but it is clear that unquestioned loyalty to the democracy was a necessary 

ualification for membership of this board. Thrasyllos himself was one of the six who returned to 
thens after Arginousai, paying for his generalship with his life. 

It seems clear that Thrasyllos stood well with Kleophon and the democrats, and was Alkibiades’ 
enemy. I should guess that it was against his opposition that Thrasyboulos put through Alkibiades’ 
recall to Samos (Thuc. VIII 81. 1, cited in n. 8 above). He was reckoned a general at the end of 
411 (Xen. Hell, I 1. 8), so presumably the 5000 had confirmed his appointment by the fleet, but 
this did him no harm: present in Athens (as Xenophon does not say) when democracy was restored, 
he was the leading member of democracy’s first board of generals. His association with Alkibiades 
in 408 was doubtless unwilling, a pis aller. Passed over, so far as we know, for 407/6, he rises again 
when Alkibiades falls and Alkibiades’ friends lose their posts. 

The position for 410-407 is therefore something like this, The very completeness of the victory 
at Kyzikos was a political misfortune for the men who won it, for it relieved the mass of Athenians 
from that pressing sense of military insecurity which alone induced them to accept the constitution 
of the 5000. The first thought of the restored democrats was to safeguard themselves against 
another revolution, and they were in no mood to be fair to the men of the 5000—the decree of 
Scie Comnaar gives the temper of the time, and Lysias XXV, 25-6, even discounting the speaker’s 
prejudice. A new board of generals was elected, passing over Alkibiades and Theramenes, probably 
hrasyboulos also."* But it was a more tricky matter actually to replace these men in their com- 
mand, for the fleet itself had chosen Alkibiades and Thrasyboulos, ad under them and Theramenes 
the don won an exhilarating victory, so it was not clear that the fleet would be willing to accept 
the democrats’ commanders and send Alkibiades and Theramenes home to face Kleophon. Their 
prospects in Athens would be at least uncertain, a matter of balancing the prestige of K zikos, now 
some months past, against the immediate hostility of the democrats to the 5000. But this fleet 
possibly loyal to its victorious generals, was in possession of the sea passage through the Hellespont, 
without which Athens would starve. So the democrats, rudently, did not try to recall these 
generals—but neither did they send them reinforcements. The expedition to Ionia was their solution 
to the problem, ane had an ideological as well a5 4 purely military purpose: no doubt Thrasyllos 





™ Most historians seem to accept it without surprise, but and Theramenes in that order as al Ti f 
eS Li set momee 591-2, 8 an exception. : It is nonsense, as Wilamowitz, ee: Ath, I eas aeanty ae 
2 According Foils received ics of Men. Hell. 1 9. 19, just to make Aristokrates an ‘aristocrat’ in politics on the strength of 
death Alkibiades' cousin and nameuke. “‘Thiniemsincrabhe | punt Ar. dees 126. og ge fade Seas 
3 phe le sas nae eR eee =| En The that as ise who swore to the P: 
ane Bh Wall pon psi ps Ca i aa that auuhes Nikias and the Gract alliances of are Eee V9.3 Ma of 
an ula = op paced cmivory of worn nrny. t. 8 The name of Eumachos, one of ¢ oe Pellemnnnte 
oy Basu Loe to me that the singular korieuew is generals (Xen. Hell. I 1. ay aca aes 7. GD ai 
of § 19 Dato Spioor OF Mh Atalogy 356 a general's name beginning with € (Hatefld, REM 
: Pre ee uns —— 939), 110 nm. 9: Meritt, AFD o6, race rn: 
exerting: Himself 0 deeaning Before a democratic court and of 8, not 7, letters, but of plates VV which leone the Gucctnn 
the form that Theramenes out of fear and envy’ srisye nay ot Kast doubtful). | But seven-letter names in E.. .. .. are not 
“Apirrcupérrouy Ipyow. (Aristotle, "Agr. 99. 2, names Arist okrates this Goltoamae of Thera tail a tg aralar: a 
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honestly hoped to damage the Spartans and recover a rich area for Athens, but he also wanted to 
improve the city’s position against the victors of Kyzikos, to show that loyal democratic generals 
could win their victories too, His failure greatly helped to resolve the political situation. 

On their side the Hellespontine generals were not the men to start a civil war and openly 
coerce Athens. Civil war meant a Spartan victory, probably disastrous for Alkibiades and certainly 
unwelcome to Thrasyboulos, I think also to Theramenes, though when it was inevitable he would 
try to profit by it; but quite apart from Sparta, civil war would destroy the possibility of unforced 
reconciliation between fleet and city, indeed if the generals won it could hardly fail to end in some 
form of tyranny, and neither Theramenes nor Alkibiades, much less Thrasyboulos, were of the 
temperament to choose that solution. If they calculated that they had only to wait until the city 
felt the need of them, they calculated right, and meanwhile they let the corn st ips through to Athens, 
perhaps some revenue also. They did not try to extend their sphere of power as against the city’s, 
and if Alkibiades was busy on his own account in Thrace, he also sought to build up a land force 
he could use for the war—he has Thracian troops under him in we (Xen, Hell. I 3. 10), and is said 
to have offered Thracian help before Aigospotamol (Diod. XIII 105. 3). So the anomalous and 
futile situation continued through the rest of 410 and the whole campaig ing season of 4og. It 
was rendered more absurd, though in a sense it was eased, by the arrival of Thrasyllos the accredited 
general of the democracy to co-operate with Alkibiades. The Hellespontine victories of 408, 
contrasting with Thrasyllos’ failure in Ionia, convinced the Athenians for the moment that they 
must accept Alkibiades, and whatever other disasters followed, fleet and city were thereafter united. 


2, THe Eprorapnic Recorp 
(a) Samos and IG I, 30. 136 


The problem of extracting information from JG I*, 304A, the accounts for 4190/9, is complicated 
by the fact that half-way through the year the tamiai ceased to record the eventual destination of 
their payments to the hellenotamiai. In the first five prytanies the purpose of each payment is 
stated but not the date within the prytany, and the recipients are always (after the Panathenata) 
the board of hellenotamiai designated, for the first payment of each prtany, as TlepixAei AoAapyet 
xal cuyépyo. In the second half of the year the date is noted but not the purpose of each payment," 
and a different hellenotamias is named in each transaction, ¢.g. |. 19 heAAcvotapions: 21rovbion 
@Auel Kal cuvépyooiv. This last is a permanent change. Down to 410 payments to the helleno- 
tamiai are normally to the board as a whole, listed in full in JG 1I*, 296. 7-9, 32-4 (the first record 
after a change of system, see ATL III 329, 932), thereafter defined by the chairman's name kat 
| yovres. After 410 we have a different name (or set of names) for each payment, ¢f. JG I*, gor, 
for 409/8 (but apparently without adding xa pyool, Il. 24, 39: 4! , 304 B for 407/6 (but 
there 1s no room for a name Kal guy Xoo in 1. 69), 305 for 406/5; /G IT’, 1686, for 405/4 18 too 
mutilated to show this feature5 The reason for singling out a particular hellenotamias might 
simply be that he was on duty that day and signed the receipt, but if so I can see no pattern, tribal 





or otherwise, in the names and dates, and I prefer to suggest that particular groups o hellenotamial 
habitually dealt with particular types of business—if so, the tamiai of Gite could stop recording 
the purpose of their payments because the name of the hellenotamias showed what the payment 
was for. Tentatively, this differentiation of hellenotamiai by function may be used in disentangling 
the record of the later prytanies of 410/9."* 

Turning to particular payments, the only large sums are two which seem not to have passed 
through the hands of the tamuai at all but to have been collected at Samos for use in the field, 57 
talents on prytany VI go (Il. 20-1 Ta fy 2apo d&voyokoy te i heAAcvoTapion? Avoation Zpetrion Kat 
mrantSooi [IT] [ cAvapérot XoAapyei) and over 38 T. on prytany IX 36 (Il. 34-5 Ta Ey Zauo dvopohoye- 
gal yto hoi ow ]pory[or | it] Is otperreyois és Zauor). A similar formula appears at prytany VI 1: for 
small sum just over 4 T. connected with Eretria (ll, 16-18 he| AdevoTapions trapebofe Tlpoycevor 
*AgiSvaion Kal cuvapyoo oTpareyot ys *Enetpiags : EvacAciGei dvopoAdy | cua), and in IG I? gor. 14-15 
(see Meritt AFD 61, [Eet]eio ho hot youpperyor [dvo | wohoyéoavro]), and it seems to mean that these 
sums were paid by the allies to the generals, not brought back but reported to Athens and there 
SRM NIN a ic a Re a ea re Pe A SE 





Me T use the revised soa, 3 by Meritt, AFD, g4-6, i 1g-22, IG B, q04A., a, to suppose that a hellenotamias was detached 
4 ea 
a8 


3 for JG I, go4A, 2. | to Samos (cf. Ferguson, Treasurers, 23 n. 1): if the omission 
sept the first three payments of prytany VII. The meant that, JG J, 302. 77-9 would almost certainly com 






three dvoyohoytwarta (see below) are noted as such, but their Philomelos to be in two places at once. Cf IGT, 401 generally, 
eventual purpose is not stated. go4B, 74-5, 85-6. 
18 For the singling out of one or two hel i There 


ellenotamiai before is a possible contrary instance in JG I? 3048 
409, of. IG 1, . 15-16, 966. 16 (see ATL I T72 dec, III = (407/6), where Protarchos received three payments for the 
929-92: receipts, not payments) im 4395/4, 43 fg; goa. 1r—ta, dhiobelia in prytany It (ll. Te 61-9), and apparently a 
31-2, 62-3, 77-9 in 418) assis qin 410, Presumably there payment ly Gopacle in prytany “(IL 83-5), but before deciding 
was always a connexion between particular hellenotamiai whether this slightly uncertain case invalidates the hypothesis, 
and particular payments, but it was not regularly recorded it is worth trying it out on gogA. (For Thorikos ¢/. Xen. 
call 409. There secms to be no significance in the occasional Yell. T. 2. 1.) 
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entered as nominally paid in to Athena and out again to the users (see ATL IH, 365-9). The 
Samian d&vopoAoynpata, more than half the total expenditure of the year, must certainly represent 
the expenditure on Thrasyllos’ Ionian campaign, whose ears pont was Samos (Xen. Hell. I 
a, 1-2: cf. Ferguson, Treasurers, 39-40). The earlier sum will be the first of the reimposed tribute 
(ATL III, 91-2), the later a collection made shortly before the campaign began."’ There are no 
recorded Hellespontine dvopoAeyjata, though considerable sums must have been collected and paid. 
We cannot be quite sure that there are no unrecorded cvopokoeytipara in prytanies I—-V, for those 
we have are all in VI—X and the change in the system of book-keeping which took place at the end 
of prytany V might have included a Seciann to record these transactions for the first time. But 
the Hollescontiae generals cannot have confined their collection of money to prytamies I-V, and 
their absence from the record of VI-X * is quite enough to prove that they were acting independently 
of the financial system which covered Athens, Peretnies Lys and Samos. . 
Of the money which the tamiai actually handled, the only military payment recorded for 
rytanies I—V (except grain for the horses) is 6 T. in prytany III (Il. g—10) for the commander at 
Pylos, so that if any expedition left Athens in the latter part of 410 it must have been financed in 
some way which does not appear in the accounts, In the second half of the year the diobelia must 
continue, and its scale clearly did not increase—not that the recorded payments (2 I’ m prytany 
Ill, 8} T in IV, 44 T in V, at least 2} T in VIL) suggest the scale very clearly. The payments 
of prytany VII are to Dionysios and Thrason, and it is tempting to suggest that the unspecified 
payments to these two in prytanies VI, VIII, IX are also for the diobelia: in prytany X Dionysios 
could perhaps be restored in ll. 38-9, but not Thrason,'’ and this hypothesis would Bive 34 YT, 
2} T, 5+ T over af T, nearly 3 T as the totals for the diobelia in prytanies VI-X. The 
horses presumably still need grain, and ought to get another payment besides their 4 T on prytany 
VII 7: perhaps the last Pe ment of all, 5? T on prytany X 36?%° The Pylos commander was 
rhaps already besieged ore the end of the year and not available to receive money: Diodoros 
XIII 64. 5 is not very clear when the siege began, but Anytos’ relief expedition sailed at latest in 
October ik erguson, Treasurers, 25, 43). The payment to the general Oinobios recorded in JG I, 
108, 47, can be identified with a payment of just over 3 T to Proxenos on prytany VIII 12 (see BSA 
XLVI (1951), 205). Proxenos also dealt with the general Eukleides ‘ from Eretria’, the small 
évopoAsynys of prytany VI 11, and it might be suggested that his business was military, that the small 
sums paid him on prytanies VII 16 and TX 12 are for other small local actions, the 5 T of prytany 
X 11 for something slight! larger. Little else remains to account for, and it is clear—indeed, it ts 
clear without attempting detailed analysis—that within the financial sphere of the Athenian tamial 
no military action of any importance was undertaken, except the expedition of Thrasyllos to Ionia. 
Samos, on the evidence of JG I*, 304A, and Xenophon, was under the control of the city of 
ease au ake v aberd ail pare: sed tne same area, Halikarnassos was thanked in a or UG 
of prytany IX of 410/9 for services rendered [wepl thy otpatia]y Kai thy mdéAW | [Thy "ASnvateov) UG 
I?, 110a. 7-8), not to Thrasyllos, who waited AS Samos aly hoe J before Solace gan oi 
at Pygela, but to one of the generals of /G I*, g0q4A. 95-7. The Hellespontine generals did not 
send in their accounts to Athens. 


(b) Neapolts and Thasos : IG I*, 108, 301 


Literary sources give the following Athenian interventions in the area of Thasos -— 

_ @) About May of 411 Dieitrephes put down the Thasian democracy and replaced it by an 
oligarchy. Shortly afterwards Thasos set about revolting from Athens (Sevtéo@ pnvi, Thuc. I 
64. 3, 12. June or July: for the actual revolt see Hell. Oxy. II 4), The Athenian force in this area 
was defeated before the revolt (Hell. Oxy. 11 4, schol. Aischin. II 91), and clearly could not be replaced 
_— ere “ingryneeys from Samos. 

i) After Abydos, at the very end of 411, the Athenian commanders scattered ér’. poAoyiav 
outside the Hellespont (Xen. Hell. 1 1. 8), and just before Kyzikos, March or April 410, a comsies 
arrived at Sestos from Macedonia, Thrasyboulos from Thasos, GuUPaTepol tpyupoAoynKéTes (ibid. 
1. 12). This is a very imperfect description of Theramenes’ actions, which are described more fully 
in Diodoros XITT 47. 6-8, 49. 1, and need be no better for Thrasyboulos, but Diodoros is no help 
here ; XIII 49. I, 3 merely gives Thrace as the scene of his operations. 

(ii) After Kyzikos, i.e, about May 410, Diodoros XIII 64. 3 takes Thrasyboulos back ep! 

" The date can hardly be the date of payment to the generals 1 Gite tn wal : ay 
and frente hate had presumably scattered ri Senectoyi s Lysitheon with the diobelia athe beh cake Bee chaiaae irt le 
: A Aaa is ad pera “ag gy gs beth ted at = as (tentatively) I, 570: he occurs in each surviving 
books at Aaa for by Pytany 1K 46 Thrsylon shoul hav Many, and in I of 407/6 and I of 406/5 it is the diobelia 


begun 4 actual operations | cn. Ia. t, 4). 0 Tf the number of horses is i; the quantity of grain 
Sasaki carmte GE ten he ne tte un- should be constant, though the Drie would wary seasonal 
combination of unidenti sums is large cnough wh to be cor Fee ie ee: Hevea bene ea) oe aed 


nected With (he uekers of thes fect igh to be con- reflect the financial difficulties of the tamiai. 
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Opgxnv, where he * brought over the cities in these parts’. Xenophon does not mention him again 
till the time of Alkibiades’ return to Athens: Hel!. I 4. 9, Thrasybouls had gone towards Thrace 
and there recovered some cities, including Thasos which was in a poor way from war and faction 
and famine; ibid. 4. 10, he was elected general in absence. Diodoros XIII 72. 1-2 says Thrasyboulos 
went to Thasos with fifteen ships (Xenophon says 30), won a battle, took Thasos by siege, then 
brought Abdera over. He gives this as part of the actions of the generals after they left Athens 
onl 407), but clearly it is the same company Xenophon reports, indeed the same which 

Diodoros himself mentions by anticipation in XIII 64. 3. ‘Thrasyboulos, who does not figure in 
the Hellespont campaign of 408, must have been in the Thraceward area continuously from May 
4ro till late in 407." 

From Athens, no squadron other than Theramenes’ can have gone north before Kyzikos, and 
it is unlikely that ships could be spared for this area later in 410; but that the city maintained or 
re-acquired a link with Thrace is proved by 1G 12, 108, the degree in honour of Neapolis passed in 
sa | 409» and by IG I*, go1. 114-20, the accounts of 409/8 which show that gold from Skaptesyle 
reached Athens in that year. | 

The Neopolitans * are praised, in the sixth prytany of 410/9, first of all for having stood by 
Athens and resisted a siege By Thasians and Peloponnesians, then (presumably) for some other 
service whose record is lost where the upper fragments break off. The lower fragments refer to 
two financial transactions: (i) 1. 25 Kail yptjoo. TTTTXX[---] is a loan, or the offer of a loan, 
from Neapolis, and the clause ending atl. gp cenctorte has some reference to its eventual repayment; 
(ii) 1. 31-3 speak of a free git to 5 T 4800 dr. at the present moment, peas brought by the 
ambassadors themselves. Below the first decree, in |. 47, a second hand has added OtvoBio: AckeAcet 
otpateyo: TITMH[AAAFFFHIN), which can be identified with a sum paid to the hellenotamiai on 
prytany VIII 12. The second decree, propor after the war with Thasos is over (late 407?) by 
Axiochos (Alkibiades’ uncle?), praises the ! eopolitans for their share in the siege of Thasos and in 
a sea-battle and throughout the war generally: 

Moving on to 409/8, the gold totals of JG I°, 301. 92-124 23 contain two references to gold from 
Skaptesyle. The larger amount in Il. 103-8, to a silver value of 21 T 3700 dr., was taken over by 
the tamiai of 409/8 from their predecessors and there is no knowing how long Athena had held it.™ 
The smaller sum in IL 116-20, worth 4 T silver, was part of the income o 40g/8, and must have 
come from the north during the year. | 

This evidence shows that both Thrasyboulos’ squadron and Athenians from the city were active 
in the Thraceward area in these years, but does not quite permit us to disentangle the relations of 
the two parties or the detail of what happened. The siege and relief of Neapolis precede January 
409, might lie as far back as Thrasyboulos incursion into these waters before Kyzikos, or may belong 
to the summer of 410. Late in 410 Neapolis sent an embassy to Athens, offering both a gift an 
a loan of money and asking (presumably) for military assistance.** 

_ There can be no question here of competition between the city and Thrasyboulos—the second 
decree emphasises the continuity of the operations against Thasos—and I imagine that the embassy 
had Thrasyboulos’ goodwill: he reckoned, no doubt, that the sacrifice of a little Neopolitan money 
was worth while if it meant that he could attract fresh troops to an area in which his operations made 
pretty slow headway, and he may perhaps have thought that collaboration in the field with the city’s 
generals would improve the chances of reconciliation with the city. 

In fact, collaboration in the field was probably achieved between Oinobios and Thrasyboulos 
some months before Thrasyllos joined Alkibiades at Lampsakos. The reason for inscribing the 
payin to Oinobios on JG I*, 108, must be that he went to Neapolis: the size of his force is not to 

. judged from the size of the payment—Thrasyllos took still less from Athens—but in view of the 
gen state of Athens’ resources and the presumption that everything the city could afford went, 
with Thrasyllos, it probably was not large. The eventual success of the Thraceward campaign 
was ascribed to Thrasyboulos, and we must suppose that his force bore the main burden. The sea- 
battle in which the Neopolitans fought is not to be identified, but it was probably against the Thastans 
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#1 Ken. Hell. I 1. 92 speaks of a revolution in Thasos (in numbering of the lines. 

ee chronology is in his most disjointed style) in which —_ For their restoration and disposition see Wade-Gery, 
Laconisers and the Spartan harmost were thrown out: Num. Chron. 1930 16-38: for Wade-Gery’s revised figures in 

subsequently Pasippidas was charged at Sparta with having Il. 103-9, ibid. 333-4 

ngineered the revolt in conspiracy with ‘tis mes. This ' Part or all of it might have come in during 410/9, but 
revolution has often been connected with Thrasyboulos’ it does not seem very likely, and is certainly not necessary. 
activities (in which case ‘Thasos must have excluded the forces Similarly, some of the staters of IJ. 92-103, 120-3 might 
of both sides till 407, or another and unattested revolution have come in from the Hellespont, but n not: staters, 
must have brought the laconisers back before 407), but Beloch's especially Kyzikene, might arrive from many places besides 
Hee in Gao is surely justified (Gr. Gesh. IT", 2, 246, the area of their origin. 

mhilol. XLUT 1884}, 268: what would Tissaphernes gain by = ** I assume the loan is prospective. It is unlikely that 
turning ‘the Spartans out of Thasos, which was beyond his any force from the city had visited Neapolis in the summer 
own reach?), and Kahratedt’s proposal of ty "ido (Forschungen 410, and the general tone of the decree makes it unlikely that 
176 *: 17) = a satisfactory alternative, a city whieh the Neopolitans are trying bo interest the city in the repayment 

: sae ¢ hold for ‘hirmsetf of money they had Ient Thrasyboulos, so the transaction is 

& For the text and interpretation of JG I? 108 sce Meritt probably still in the future, a matter of helping with the 
end Anaveuee LMI (1951), 200-9. I use our maintenance of any troops the city could manage to send. 
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and i _and was followed by a long siege which at last reduced the Thasians to the plight = 
Seance dexibes in Fell. te Q, aa me to surrender. Meanwhile, Athens got half a talent’s 
worth of gold from Skaptesyle. It has been noted (Wade-Gery, Joc, cit. Ve 24) that this 1s exactly 
Thasos’ quota for Athena: Thasos was not indeed in Athenian hands, but is this perhaps what 
Thrasyboulos and Oinobios thought they might properly spare to the tamiai of the goddess at 
Athens? *# 


(c) The Campaign of 408: IG I, 106, 107 


With the arrival of Thrasyllos, and perhaps some of his colleagues, to join Alkibiades late im 
409, the position became in some sense more regular, since the city had now at least one authorised 
general with the Hellespontine fleet, iene the unauthorised generals scem to have effective 
command of the joint force. To this perio I would assign two decrees of the city which mention 
the Hellespont and imply collaboration with the generals there. | 

IG 12, 106, a proxeny decree of considerable length, in ll. 16-19 instructs the generals at Athens 
(hot “ ( otpateyol) to send Polykles and his companions to the Hellespont to the generals 





there (és [5|é E[A]Aéotro[vtov] ds tas otpareyd[s]) 27 on a trireme as quickly and safely as possible 
to tS sacs Sone ae below the last nD appears the end of a word [- - Sere below 
this again is uninscribed surface. This is presumably a description of the decree above it (possible 
parallels are JG I?, 170, 171) and will have read [1év & - - - - &€eA]eAudérov or the like: JG I’, 
106 a, 6-8 seems to refer to a general decree for the EeAnAuOoTo & Ta&v T[GAccov|. W ilhelm's 
explanation (Jahresh. XXI/NXII (1923), 153-4) seems the most likely, that Polykles and his friends 
had been expelled from some Hellespontine city when the Spartans took it over, and might now be 
of service to the Athenian commanders for the campaign of 408. | ; 

IG 1*, 107, is too fragmentary for reconstruction. In lL 2 ENTEAENE is quite clear, the sug- 
restion in JG 1* that év TéAe(1) is intended seems to me incredible, but I have no alternative to offer. 
The phrases in |. 3 SE joke a ty Tor ["EAAeomrévtot ?] and |. 6 [otparteyo]s? hol elen Ev EAAeotréy| Tot] 
perhaps suggest some diffidence about the status of the Hellespontine generals hee letters in rasura 
in I, 6 are cut by the same hand, probably a word had been omitted by accident), The restoration 
suggested for l, 7 in JG a he ls yc te 4 wéAc[yos], is not very hopeful: there is no doubt about the 
cht, and Aalv}ooroag|t] or Xp picoabnct oc] would fit, which makes the the, ase more tantalising 
(Chrysopolis was the site of the fort and Sexerreutijpiov established after Kyzikos, and the place 
where Alkibiades swore to Pharnabazos’ representatives his oath ratifying the agreement about 
Kalchedon, Xen. Hell. 13. 12). In|. 9 the reading should be mpo$u[p6]ta[Ta], possibly part of an 
oath. 


(d) Daphnous and Selymbria: 1G I*, 117, 116 


The last phase, the legitimation of the Hellespontine generals and their acta, is represented by 
the two decrees ratifying their agreements with Daphnous and Selymbria. For Daphnous we 
have the opening, JG 17, 117. 3-6 [Tas Suieiblce ls &s Euvetevto ol otpatnyol t[ois olkicac] |1 AapvovTa, 
elven carrots war&k [Ta Evyneipe||vaxtA. For Selymbria the opening 1s lost, but the text of the agree- 
ment was set out on the stone and ends (JG I*, 116. 24-6) by saying that it was sworn to by the 
generals and the other Athenians present. In both it is Alkibiades who proposes the ratification, 
which therefore took place during the summer SAR The agreements were originally made by 
the generals on their own authority and for immediate local purposes, that with Selym ria in the 
summer of 408, 


The epigraphic record does not of itself support the hypothesis of a political separation between 
Athens and the Hellespontine fleet, except to the extent that JG I*, 3044, shows the Hellespontine 
generals standing outside the financial system operated from the city. But the inscriptions do not 
conflict with it, and they illuminate it by defining for us more exactly the informal division of spheres 





™ The non-Attic inscriptions rather need elucidation from 145, ¢f. JG XII, suppl. p. rai) records the confiscation of the 
this history than contribute tg 10s disentanglement. Briefly, property of Apemantos and other Thasians, also of two Neo- 
I note the following: (a) /G XII, 8. 262 (cf. Picard, Re. politans, by order of the qo0: this is no doubt the A ntos 
Phil, (1912), 30, noted in JG XII, suppl. p. 150) needsalonger of JG ID, 6 (ef. II*, 99. 26). The theoroi of XII, 8. 269 
ine, is not securely dated, and seems to me to belong to the a eae in the catalogue XII, 8. 277D. 81-3. (¢) The 360 
restorauion of dem: ’ father than the establishment of of AIT 8. 276 cannot, as the lists appear to run, have any 
7 hs ac dd ran re ig: Feyel, rte he XIX = very close Dict Bie the 00 of XII. 8. 263, nor ma 
1945), [g1-52) i a treaty of reconciliation (cf. lL ta-1g seem a priori likely that bodies called ‘ the qoo’ and ‘ the 360" 
7 Gu trapimetea) gy ar orci ies aor dad ai — should occupy this sort of position sicariemascaualy: Bur the 
living in Thasos (1. 25, of. 17) who may co iple } t of the cat: : of the theoroi 
politans: chaste any be Ne mcchator_of the treaty, te - sich —-erinkin ha of the catalogues of the theoroi 
arty to it, and T should be surprised if it bel to gti, "The surface at the beginning i is very : 
c) IG XII, &. 264 (gf. Wilhelm, New Beitrdge 1 so—his text EX.EE.,E..0 is iene enough oats seal Pesala 
is in JG XII, suppl. p. ES ctiage A. lor. cif. 199-41) under a traces sa is with the letters given in JG I?, ant ie might be 
oy ie constitution | tsa ey were Neo fl Leite tempted tc add the 5. No distinction in status between the 
Thasos: Wilhelm gu _ were sSeopolitans, (d) two sets of generals can b ced from ing (fo 
1G XII, 8. 263 (now rediscovered, Picard, BCH XLV (igat), hor bodbe oxen ofa Pi ene, from the phrasing (for 
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between the two authorities, making more precise the impression which we receive from the literary 
sources of the position in which ¢ kibiades, Theramenes, Thrasyboulos found themselves, Th 
acted with some magnanimity and self-control. The firm behaviour of the men of the 5000 in this 
difficult situation helps to explain the admiration which Thucydides felt for their régime, the 
Oxyrhynchus historian for Theramenes, and if the political strife, which in Thucydides’ view ruined 
Athens, owed much to the faults of Alkibiades and Theramenes, they had compensating virtues 
and abilities and in these years deserved well of the city." 
A. ANDREWES - 

** | wish to express my great gratitude to the Institute for Prof. Wade-Gery draws my attention to Lysias AX 21, a 
Advanced Study, Princeton, where this article was written, reference to supporters of the 5000 who were with the fleet 
and especially to Prof. B. D. Meritt, who gave me most valuable at the time of speaking ; and XX 29, presumably men who 
help. I am also B emir for suggestions from Prof. H. T. had come home with Thrasyllos. 
Wade-Gery, Mr. N. G. L. Hammond, and Mr. D, M. Lewis. 


NOTES AND INSCRIPTIONS FROM CAUNUS 


Tue site of Caunus has been much neglected by the field archaeologists. The ruins at Dalyan 
have been known and identified for more than a hundred years, since Hosk 
inscription mentioning ‘ the Council and People of the Carnians * ee 
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confined to the obvious visible 


Collignon in 1877 and by Maiuri in rg20.*_ These descriptions are 
remains; no excavation, and little 
In particular, the inscriptions hitherto. published have been few 
i Journ. Roy, Geogr. Soc. KIT (1842), 
in n. below, 





research, has yet been undertaken. 

. and undistinguished. : 
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NOTES AND INSCRIPTIONS FROM CAUNUS rt 


The material for the present article was collected during a series of visits to Dalyan from 1945 
to 1952. I am much indebted to the active help of the accountant to the fishery, Bay Muharrem 
Tiark6z, whose intelligent interest in the antiquities of Caunus was of the greatest assistance at all 


times. Many of the inscriptions were actually discovered by Ali Demir of Candir. 


I. THe Crry 

Among the standing ruins of the city, the greatest attention has naturally been drawn to the 
very fine series of rock-cut tombs, illustrated in Maturi'’s article. In the published descriptions 
‘+ seems not to have been observed that the largest of these (Fig. 2, top right) is evidently unfinished, 
and affords an interesting illustration of the method of work.* ~ The roof and pediment are virtually 
completed; the capitals and upper shafts of the columns are merely blocked out in square outline; 
below this, the rock-face has been smoothed, but no other work done. This is the only tomb with 
four columns.® | 

But these are not the only types of tombs at Caunus. There are also built tombs,* rock-cut 
chambers with stone-built facade, one of which carries the inscriptions 18 and 18a, and * Carian‘ 
tombs with rock-cut grave-pit and separate lid. Of these last the main group is at C in Fig. 3, 
with a cluster of votive niches in the rock wall below; similar graves are to be seen in and above 





Fic. 2.—Causus. Rock-Towns. 


the village of Candir. There is also a single rock-tomb in the hill across the river, fifteen minutes 
south-east of Dalyan. 

The long wail, G-L in Fig. 3, has been described, at least partially, by all previous observers 5 
as its date is of some interest, I give here a supplementary description.* From G to H the curtain 
wall is consistently polygonal (Fig. 4) ; from H to J it is consistently isodomic ashlar, prominently 
bossed and evidently Hellenistic (Fig. 5). But from this point to the top at L it exhibits surprising 
variations, changing its style every few score yards (Figs. 6, 7, 8); towards L the same isodomic 
ashlar reappears as in the stretch H-J. At K is a short stretch of massive polygonal, one block 
measuring as much as 2°46 by 1-56 by 0-83 m, in maximum dimensions; several others are not 





there is no doubt of the name ZoAcquaay, but the lapicide dei capitelli’, regarding it evidently as 2 finished work. 

went astray among the succession of similar letters and wrote ‘ Collignon, speaking of these tombs, observes rightly 
at first AA in place of M. The stone is some 20 yards north- — (ap. «it. 344: there are in fact exceptions, but the statement 
east of the building mentioned in (d) below. (+) Lebas- is true in the main) that they are arranged im two horizontal 
Waddington no. 512, Collignon, op. a. 345, Maiuri, of. af. rows, the upper row temple-tombs comparable with those of 
267, 4 II, no. 534, Toro TO yet bot Anrobapoy soi Lycia, the lower row simple chambers with pi 


! wet Mowklou -réiyv Mherofivey tod Antoiapoy Kuerner  Birchner in RE sv. *Kaunos", quoting (Collignon, says the 
qaow. Repeated in the same words on 4 neighbouring romts have two storeys like the tombs in Lycia. In fact, 
tomb. The demotic Kyonper has not reappeared in the new there is no tomb of this type at Caunus; Barchner's statement 







s. (c) ion, op. cit. 346, republished here as is presumably duc to a misreading of Collignon. The error 
No. 19 below. [ llignon, ep. of. 943, fragment ef is unfortunate, as tending to confuse the question of the relation 
: jon" found in lenic’ building on the ridge north between the rock-tombs of Caunus and of Lycia; on this, see 


fou na’ He 

of the theatre (sec p. 14),--1|--2NH | --JEIEHE|-- “KNGON. Maiuri, of. cul. j 
(¢) Maiuri, for. cif., bec Il no. 435, on a tomb, BamAls Molov, * A fine specimen, but badly ruined, at B in Fig. 3. ; 
yuvh Sb yavoplen “Exéravos Gig tod Asucioy, ypnet) xoipe «oT have The wi Farge given by Collignon ‘from Duchesne’s 
not seen (d) and (e). notes) and by - faiuri go only as far as the point where the 

« Maiur observes of this tomb: ‘nella tomba magygiore = - - wall turns at right-angies to the east (J in Fig. 9); Hos 
a gross pilastri ¢ capitelli quadtan olari ci forma imusilata, appears to have aren the whole wall, but says merely that the 
i loculi sone scavati nello spazio degli intercolonni all’ altezza masonry & Hellenic near the port, Cyclopran on the hills. 


mn G. E. BEAN 


much smaller. The thickness of the wall averages about 2-20 m. in the lower parts: ® above J it 
is rather greater, averaging 2-60-2-85 m. From the upper end of the wall at L the ground falls 
precipitously to the river. f 

Gollignon and Maiuri agree in the opinion that the polygonal masonry from G to H represents 
the original wall, and is older than the Hellenistic ashlar HJ. But there are considerable arguments 
against this yiew. The markedly bossed faces of the polygonal blocks have a self-conscious look 
that 1s hardly suggestive of early date; and in one part, not far from G, some of them have actually 
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Fig. 2. 


B. Built tombs. C. * Carian’ tombs. F. Fort on Acropolis Hill. GHJKL. Long W lus inscripti 
Acr a . g Wall. M. Mausolus inscription, 
P. Pigeon-hole tombs. R. Rock-tombs. ae 


drafted and ‘combed ”* borders (Fig. 4, lower centre and right). These at least can hard! 

dated to the fourth Pieoao! The assorted masonry air toK Bis undoubtedly to be cities 
than that between G and J. How many different periods it represents is not easy to say. The 
variety appears greater than is consistent with a single building programme, though each of the 
individual styles By eee in the fourth century, and the isodomic trapezoidal (Fig. &) is charac- 
to be that the upper, eastern portion is the remains of the fourth-century wall of the * Carian’ 
thee falling es War at pene om L ba otra a reconstruction tn the third century, 

| ting a He with the general refortincation of this coast in the lenistic period: | 
é fancy : polygonal ia peeatial areas GH is latest of all.” the Hellenistic period ; the 


* Maiuri’s 4°60 m, (cf. Collignon’s ‘4 métres au moins") Luschan, Ren 11, 184, and Fl XXIX 
; srl iy raed ig tom elsewhere in *,__bis view is the outcome of a discussion by correspondence 

Asia Minor t ic OME Cher: i. a ] scr a1: = rar 

(Seranton, Greek Walls, 166) and alee” c laa atin with Dr. Scranton, for whose willing help I am very grateful. 
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Fig. 5.—Caunus, THe Lono Watt, Secnon H-J. 





Fic. 6.—Caunus. THe Lowo Watt, Section J-Rk. 












Fic. 8.—Caunus, Tim Loxo Wai, Secriox J-h. Fro. 9.—Causus. Late Buronra. 
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Of the public buildings of Caunus, apart from the theatre, not very much is standing. On 
the low ridge running north-west from the theatre are a church, a baths, a reservoir, and a aaa 
apparently recarded Uy Collignon as a Hellenic nae (op. ct. 342-3). Fig. g shows the west an 
north sides of this building, cach of which contains a door; neither this arrangement nor the interior 
cross-walls are at all suggestive of a temple. Hoskyn correctly called it ‘ a late building ’.22 

The small Jake Siliklig6li at the foot of the acropolis hill has been recognised by all observers 
as the Any KAotos mentioned by Strabo (xiv, 651). If confirmation were needed, it is afforded 
by the customs inscription No, 38 below, found close to its shore. Among the woods above this 
lake are extensive ancient remains, though practically nothing is standing above ground; in this 
quarter, the centre of the ancient city, many of the following inscriptions were found. When 

maunus is eventually excavated, this will be the place to begin. 

Caunus is at present separated from the sea by a distance of about three kilometres; the condition 
of affairs in antiquity has caused some uncertainty. Strabo says (xiv, 651): elte Kavos kel Trorenuds 
TAN Tiov KéABis Badu, Xev eloaywyt" . . . exer 5° 7 TANS vecbpia Kal Aiéva KAciotév. The Calbis 
can evidently be no other than the Dalyan Cayi, connecting the large lake of Koycefiz on the 
north with the sea on the south. This is a genuine river, with a Pee current, affording the only 
outlet for the numerous streams that flow into the lake; ™4 but there is a considerable tide from the 
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Fic, 10.—PLain or Caunus. 


sea, and the direction of the current changes regularly twice a day. The salt water comes up 
normally about to the village of Dalyan, but with a strong sea-wind it not infrequently reaches the 
lake, of which the water is in consequence slightly brackish25 The depth of the river is said to 
vary considerably, but to be in places as sak as ten metres; in breadth it averages perhaps a 
hundred yards, Its present tortuous course may be seen in Fig. 10.7* Between the city and the 
sea the ground is not firm land at all, but an expanse of reeds holding together a little soil, It 
scems virtually certain that in antiquity all this area was sea, and that Caunus stood actually on the 
coast.1’_ The view has, however, commonly been held that this was not so, but that the river, or 
a channel branching from it, led from the sea to the harbour. This curious view is apparently 


ton (@) inn. 3 above was thought ™ The dalyan or fishery itself, in the form of a bar 
thetemple. [Tijawismore of posts and wire netting across the river, was originally 
) pean 9 ah, No, 40, was found poste the village, but in 1947-48 a new and more up-to- 
fy Coll ae ppinseret pee urther down stream, close under 
name is not now used locally; the name Alagél sce Nox a0 below: an ay 
fui o the south-west, — lakes are “ Fig. 10 was very kindly drawn for me | Mrs. Micha] 
GS map (1946) Fethiye sheet. Anhy Gough from photographs taken on the hill north of the aac, 
vn to mean an enclosed’ or 17 So Mauri: ‘una citta eminentemente miarittima ’. 
: t to have its normal meaning Since the recess on the north-cast, on the side opposite to the 





| . harbour, must also have been sea. the ; i 
the plain See eae ie crane ee 2 han | nd by a narow ihm sch 
the lake of Koyceiiz and does little in the of. Lebedus, Acrac. Muonnem en nny neat Coast of Asia Minor : 
Sat Raa” MPoaent ate te (tart 
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inspired by Strabo’s words Eycov eloaxywytv.!* But Strabo says that the Calbis flowed tAnciov, from 
which it would ferdly be inferred that it fed a harbour at the foot of the acropolis. I suspect that 
in ancient times the Calbis entered the sea some way further to the east, and have wondered if the 
marshy bed of the Sanéz ma perhaps mark its ancient course." The words Eycav elooyooytv mean 
simply * having a navigable cigauisl » that is from the sea to the lake, not from the sea to the city. 
Twenty- and twenty-five-ton caiques still pass regularly between the sea and Kéyceéiz,2 

The notoriously unhealthy climate of Caunus * has improved considerab y in recent years, 
especially since 1948, when the Turks began a serious attempt to combat malaria. The fertility 
of the soil is as striking now as ever; sesame and maize are the chief products, and fruit and vegetables 
are abundant. The vine, however, is lacking, and figs, for which Caunus was famous in antiquity, 
are not remarkable either for quantity or for quality.** 


Il. Tre Environs 


As the vicinity of Caunus has remained hitherto virtually unexplored, and as a number of 
pographical identifications have been conjecturally made without actual knowledge of the existin 
antiquities, it may be well to give here a short account of all the ancient remains that I have foun 
in the neighbourhood. 2, 

In October 1949 I walked from Biiyiikkaraaga¢ by Ekincik to Caunus. The fine bay of 
Kara has been widely accepted as a likely situation for Pyrnus, which is named by Pliny (v, 
104) alter Caunus—the even finer bay of Marmaris being securely appropriated to Physcus.24 The 
village of Bityikkaraaga¢ is a wretched hamlet of ten families, but it boasts a quay and the offices 
of the company managing the neighbourin 
Chart no. 1886, 
kind 





¢ chrome-mines, Ruins are marked there on Admiralty 
but their existence is now denied, and in a short visit I saw no ancient stone of any 
The village of Ekincik Se le a few scattered houses, with a square mile or two of fertile 
land between it and the sea, The bay has a landing-stage and a dy eae I was unfortunate 
in finding no responsible guide; the muhtar was away, and his son declared there were no ‘ old 
stones * in or near the village. I had, however, noticed a broken column-stump in his garden, 
and perseverance revealed the existence of a fair number of antiquities. In the eastern part of the 
village are two built tombs of well-squared blocks, with mouldings and a shield in relief, Lower 
down to the south-east, near a large isolated pine-tree, are more carved blocks and the oil-mill, 
1°60 m. in diameter, shown in Fig. 11. _At the southern foot of the neighbouring hill, sti 
is a similar oil-mill, with its millstone lying close by. In the cemetery are column-stumps and other 
ancient blocks. There seems to be justification for placing a small ancient site here. _ 
By the fountain at Mezargedigi on the road from Ekincik to Dalyan are the remains of a built 
tomb with the Carian inscription No. 1 below. | 
Kuziltepe is a steep hill 200 m. high, overlooking the mouth of the river and the whole plain 
of Caunus. A path leads from Candir to the saddle on the south-west, across which runs a wall 
of unworked stones 2-00-2-05 m. thick. Above this point the hill is so densely overgrown that 
complete examination was impossible, and I had to be content with cutting a way to the summit. 
Here I found a rectangular fort some 65 m. long by something under 20 m. in width, with walls 
about 2-05 m, thick, of isodomic ashlar with a tendency to the trapezoidal, prominently bossed. 
The tower at the south-east angle is well preserved (Fig. 12), and has vertical draft-lines at the 
corner. Lower down the hill on the west side is a dry rubble wall, now largely reduced to a peap 
of stones; the thickness is again about 2 m. It rable to be a ring-wall encircling the hill, but 
was only able to follow it for a hundred yards. There would, I think, be no objection to locating 
here the acropolis of a maritime pesenbaee of Caunus such as Carpasyanda.*® 
Learning of the existence of rock-tombs at the east end of Solungur Lake, I visited the spot in 
1948. Close to the landing-stage and facing east 1s a rock-cut temple-tomb similar to those at 
Caunus, but unfortunately unapproachable, even in August, owing to bog. Another such tomb 
‘ Callignon, op. cit. 342, ‘le Kalbis était navigable a Maiuri, loc. cit. = 
entrée (byov acaba sag navives wealent. “eh cfict & = Cie, de te. Il, 40, 84. It is, of course, possible that the 
franchir une certaine portion du fleuve avant d'entrer au igs were called Caunian because they were shipy from 
pat tb, 349, “le port était alimenté par Ie fleuve." ATL unus, being grown elsewhere, just as the figs of the Macander 
1, 592 n. 4, ‘the river was navigable up to Kaunos,” Even valley are to-day called Smyrna - Ramsay, Asian 
Maiuri accepts that this was the case in Strabo's time. LS* Elements, 128, even appears 20: Segara $ t the Caunian figs 
s.¥. fioayoyt TV translate ‘channel of entrance toa harbour’, were these same figs from the Macander: ‘ it is to be noticed 
quoting Strabo xvii, Bor and Perip!, Mar. Erythr. 97; innmeither that Caunus was the harbour of export, not Smyrna as at 
of these passages is any harbour in question, and the translation present". On the face of it, this seems improbable in the 
looks like a reminiscence of Strabo xiv, 651 (Caunus), which extreme. 
is not quoted, _ £.g. Imbros, Carbasyanda, and Pasanda in ATL I, 
1 This is a question for the ogists. MM. X. de Planhol 2 ers Tarbelos, and Pasada on the maps of Kiepert and 
kindly informs me that, so far as he can judge froma rapid visit, Phili é | 
the above suggestion is possible, or even probable, ** Fraser-Bran, Mhodian Peraea 57. 





| dalyan is cd for an hour or so several times a = *™* Tt must be remembered that the intervening ground 
week to let boats through; for the rest of the time priority is sisdadorogernpeetiy nif mage bronay omy Teo eta ep Ara Mile 
given to the fish. e eet ope © reason for a Caunian fort at this point, 
"| Strabo xiv, 651, Dio Chrys. xxxii, 92: re-emphasised by For the spel g of Carpasyanda see No. 5 below, 
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is reported in the hills about an hour and a half to the south-east, but there are said to be no other 
ruins in the neighbourhood. There is at this point a considerable area of fertile land, now supporting 
some twenty scattered families; its melons are highly esteemed. ‘The lake is salt, and was un- 
doubtedly sea in antiquity; its fish are said to be exceptionally rich and tasty. 

At Ilica, on the south-west shore of the lake of Kéycefiz, is a tiny thermal establishment round 
a medicinal spring, said to be good for rheumatism and much patronised not only locally but even 
by visitors from a distance. Column-stumps and other ancient fragments, and the remains of a 
small stone jetty now submerged, sugzest that the waters were used in antiquity also. Here I 
found the inscription No. 12 below. | a 

At Yank1,2* close to the main road some three kilometres from Koycegiz, where the mountains 
descend to the plain around the head of the lake, is a hill some 75 or 80 m. high, carrying on its 
lower slopes a conspicuous medieval fortress known as Yankt Asari, The top of the hill 1s enclosed 
by a ring-wall of good polygonal masonry, closely fitting, still over 2 m. high in places. Its blocks 
are not large, one or two barely reaching a metre in maximum dimension. On the east and south 
this wall supplements the precipitous rock-face. Inside the enclosure, which is perhaps 100 m. 
across, are abundant remains of walls and foundations of buildings, and many carefully squared 
blocks. Outside the enclosure, on the side facing the road, is a rock-cut tomb some 2-30 m. high, 
with a rock-cut porch and rough gable roof; the inside is plain. Sunk into the floor just inside 
the entrance is a single grave-pit. At a house close by I found the epitaph No. 42 below. This 








Fic. 11.—Exincrm. On-we. Fic. 12.—Kizittere. Fort on Sumi. 
site appears to be a Caunian fort protecting the rich and vulnerable territory around the northern 
end of the lake.*’ | : : 
Hearing from my friend Muharrem Bey that considerable ancient remains existed on the summit 
of Olemez Daé north of Caunus,** I made the ascent of the mountain in September 1947. It has 
two peaks, a northern and a southern, joined by a saddle; the northern is slightly the higher,*? 
but the principal remains are on the southern. Here are the ruins of a very considerable fortress. 
The ring-wall encloses a blunt oval perhaps 350 m. in length by 150 m. in width; the masonry is 
dry rubble of rather rough appearance (Fig. 13), but with fairly regular courses at many points. 
I counted nine towers in the circuit; these are of much more regular work, with vertical drafting 
at the corners (Fig. 14). The curtain wall is about 2-15 m. thick; the largest block I saw, in a 
tower on the west side, measures 1-58 by o-62 m. Inside the enclosure is a fair quantity of unsquared 
building-blocks and plenty of sherds of characterless type, but I saw no remains of buildings, apart 
from a large cistern in the north-east corner. This is circular, with a curious double wall, of which 





TT 


8° Or Yang: & and g are virtually interchangeahle in the 
poasants speech. . 

#? T presume that this is the same site as that described by 
Cousin in BCH 1go0, 43: * a lendrot appelé Yangi s‘étagent, 
du bord du lac jusqu’ au sommet de la colline qui surplombe, 
des ruines qui avaicnt 4¢ visitéés par mon ami M. Deschampa. 
En hawt, quelques pierres taillécs mélées a d'autres; cn bas, 
beaucoup de ruines anciennes, mais aucune ne mérite qu’ on 
ay arrete, I] cat possible que ce soient les restes de murailles 
unissant la ville ct le lac’. The name Yangi is evidently the 
same, but the hill I visited could not be said to overhang the 


lake, nor do | know of any site in this neighbourhood to which 
the term ‘ville * could be applied. The contemptible mins 
‘en bas" might be the medieval castle, but the reat of the 
description does less than justice to the site. Hula and Szanto 
(Sitch, Aded. Wien cxxxil, 33) also thought poorly of Yank: 
‘das won dort [Yiksckkum, iv. Kycegiz] besuchte Castell 
Yangi bot nichts Wesentliches,” 

™ Called Evlemez Dag on the 1946 GS map, but the local 
name is CMemer, * [ormertal *. 

= 937 m. on the GS map; my aneroid registered 865 m. 
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the inner portion has now largely collapsed. The diameter is about 7 m., the present depth about 
4 m., but the bottom is filled vith earth and stones. This fort directly overlooks Caunus, and the 
view embraces the whole country from Sore to the sea.29 On the northern peak is a much 
smaller fort, some 30 m. in diameter. The wall is in general similar to that on the southern peak; 
on the west side, where it is best preserved, it is more regular (Fig. 15). It 1s here 1-40 m. thick. 
There are also some slight traces of a wall on the saddle between the peaks. In spite of the absence 
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at on Noatu Peak. 


of any inscription or other direct evidence, there can, I think, be little doubt that these ruins represent 
the fort Imbrus; see on No, 5 below. 


Ill. Hisrorica.t 


As a background to the following inscriptions, I give a short summary of the history of Caunus, 
in so far as this appears to be determined, Detailed discussion would exceed the reasonable limits 
of this article. . nt | 

Caunus is generally reckoned a Carian city, and is in fact expressly so called by pseudo-Scylax 
(99; about 350 8.c.). Herodotus, however (1, 171-2), gives a somewhat different account. He 
judges the Caunians to be indigenous—though they themselves claimed to come from Crete—with 
a language of their own which in course of time had become assimilated to the Carian. He dis- 


*© The fort is in fact discernible (once one knows it is there) from the southern part of the lake. 
VOL, LXXII, C 
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tinguishes them both from the Carians and from the Lycians. The new inscriptions (see below 


Nos. 1 and 2) tend to bear out this account. 


The city’s first appearance in history is in the sixth century, when it was reduced by Harpagus 


after a heroic resistance (Hdt. I, 176). 


As a member of the 


When the Ionian cities revolted — Persia, Caunus, 
fier some initial hesitation, joined the rebellion (Hdt. V, 103: about 497 B.c.). _ 
ray sapere nef the Dehan Cankederacy, Chante was at first assessed at half a talent; 


but in 


or B.c. this moderate tribute was increased at a blow to ten talents—equal, for example, with 


Viletus. The reason for this startling increase is not known; in ATL TI, . 
réieeaeniie a project of drawing on the wealth of the plain north of the | 
In the latter part of the Peloponnesian War the P 


the Spartans (Thuc. VIII, 39 42) and by the A 
After falling back into the 


ort of Gav 
enians (thid. 108). | pn 
power of Persia, the city came under the domination of the Heca- 


g, it is explained as 
e around Kéycegiz. 
aunus was used at various times both by 


tomnids,?™ and was presumably given by Alexander, together with the rest of Caria, to Ada (Arr. 1, 


23). 


from whom it was captured four years later by 


assed back into the hands of Antigonus and Demetrius. } ist Nae 
P pepe be d to have fallen to Lysimachus, but in 2 
Perhaps, 


recorded; it might well be sup 
still able to make use of it (Plut. Demetr. 49, 5). 


Later in the fourth century we scem to have a mention of a king of Caunus,* perhaps the only 
hho ever reigned there, for in 313 B.C. the city was taken by Antigonus (Diod. Sic. 9 75); 
one who ever reign er 315 Ptolemy.2® Ror the battle of Salamis in : of it 


Its fate after Ipsus in 301 is not specifically 
bat 8% we find Demetrius 
en, like Miletus and Ephesus, it remained 


in his hands, coming only into Lysimachus’ power after 285 B.c. ~ 
The next datable mention is in 197/6 8.c., when Caunus appears among a number of cities 
‘allied to Ptolemy’, whose ‘freedom’ was secured by the Rhodians against the menace of Antiochus 


brib 


invasion.* It is not known when it became Ptolemaic, but we have perhaps a record of the event 
in Polyaenus III, 16, where it is related that Philocles, the general of Ptolemy, attacking Caunus, 
aa the corn-inspectors to announce that the issue of flour to the soldiers would be made in the 


city; the troops accordingly left the walls unguarded while they drew their rations, and Philocles 


was able to capture the city.™ 


The Rhodian action in 197/6 left the status of Caunus unchanged. Whatever Livy may have 
meant by the ‘ freedom’ of the Ptolemaic ‘ allies’, he uses the same term Jibertas to describe both 


their previous and their resulting condition. 
poe in an unusual way. 
olybius, who records this event,** gives no date, 


189 B.c., When Caunus would have passed to Rhodes in any case | 
have been no need-to buy it.4® According to Appian (/ : : 
This means presumably ‘ at the time of the war against 


would 


‘PoBiow inroTeAcis Eri Ta “Avrioyoy TroAgpco. 


Shortly afterwards, Caunus became a Rhodian 
It was purchased from the generals of Ptolemy for 200 talents. 
but it is obvious that it must have happened before 


mea, and there 


by the Peace of A 
if taunians became 


Antiochus’, and refers evidently to the same event. A date about 1g1—1g0 will probably not be 


far from the mark. 


From 189 till 167 Rhodes was mistress of Caria and Lycia. But her new subjects were far 
from content, and in 167 Caunus joined the general revolt against her. Although the Rhodians 





3 Tt is possible that Caunus later made an attempt to free 
TAM I, 45 that Pixodarus was assisted in a war with Caunus 
by Xanthus, Tlos, Pinara, and Cadyanda; but the text 
rery fragmentary—no mention Smec got gsr ei dl idea 
and the inference depends solely on the fiict that is 
named (if indeed the name is correctly read) separately from 
the four Lycian cities, The conflict in question cannot be 

si an established fact; Kalinka in TAM, foc. ait, 
implies that Herodotus’ mention of the Caunians as holding 
*eme selbstindige Stelhung" between Carians and Lycians 
supports the view that they maintained their independence of 
the Hecatomnids; this point is now, in view of the present 
Nos. 3 and 4, no longer valid. | 

“) Paton-Hicks, /nser. af Cos 109, no. 59: Giiipatos “Aprotelia 
ava bry Phage patie er Repeligeiy apie re "i 

sing and rouses suspicion ; for a quite different interpre- 
tation off this text sce below on No. 97. 


iod., Sic, xx, 27 ($09 B.c.): ebro th Kodew wpoonkedony 
hy ply wehiw wapbheBe, tog Bl dxpomdhes. @pou : 


otparuenav iroyelporinorcaro. On the question whether this is 
the same exploit recorded by Polyacnus ITI, 16 see below n. 4 
8 Livy scout, 20: iam alieram cqiaram non omiserunt (sc. 
bellum ab Antiocho imminebal. mam alias rapa scales aelaurs 
procidemds ac prarmonendo conatus hestis ; cansague libertalis furrunt 
4 Holleaux (BCH 1893, 64 = Et. d'Ep, et d'Hist. Gr. 1, 420) 
red this stra to the Ptolemaic capture in 309 B.c., 
observing that Pol us account may explain Diodorus’ 
words concerning the capture of the Persicon. But the 


Persicon (one of the two parts of the acropolis hill, probably 
the lower western part) is close above the city; the impression 
one receives is rather that the soldiers in Polyacnus were brought 
down to the 2 from the long wall 1 over the hill to 
the north. Inc since Philocles was attacking by land 

ToT ), it seems certain that this must be the 


wall in question; the acropols hill was m antiquity a ; 
entirely surrm a ee a poo oe Wie ane ee 
Ptolemy came by sea, and even then cid not attack the acropoies 


until he had taken the city (n. 92 above). This last detail 
in fact fatal to the identity of the two events; how could the 
traitorous sitophylaces distribute rations to the Caunian 
defenders iv +4 wéAn when the wéds was in the enemy's 
hands? Unless the details of Polyacnus’ narrative be rejected 
as mythical, it seems that Philocles must have taken Caunius 


from Lysimachus after 285 n.c. If Beloch’s belief that Philocles 
was orginally Demetrius’ | is correct (though recent 


apt tends to be unfavourable), this view becomes a necessily. 
If Holleaux is right, the occasion after 286 p.c. on which 
Caunus became Ptolemaic is quite unrecorded.—I have sug- 
gested that the Persicon was the lower, western part of the 
seropols hill. I suppose that Ptolemy, having the eats city 


hands, would pr to attack the main portion of the 

poli paenatiately above; when this fell, the defenders 

of the western hill, isolated and no longer defensible, might 
very naturally surrender of their own accord. : 

** xxx, 31: more accurately, he records that the Rhodian 
envoy to the Senate in 166 n.c. made the statement. Its truth 
is doubted by ic, Roman Rule, 880, n. 73; on this, and 
on the whole question of the Rhodian acquisition of Caunus, 
see Fraser-—Bean, Riodian Peraes. 

In any case, there could hardly be any question after 
Apamea of their baying 4t* from the generals of Frokemty ’. 
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were quickly able to suppress the rebellion, they were immediately afterwards compelled, on the 
orders of the Senate, to evacuate the lately acquired territory, and Caunus became a free city 
(Polybius xxx, 21). | 

n the first Mithridatic War the Caunians threw in their lot with the king, and the murder of 
the Roman residents in the city was apparently carried out with especial ferocity (Appian Mithr. 23). 
By the settlement of Dardanus in 84 8.c. Caunus was restored by Sulla to the dominion of Rhodes.*7 
This state of affairs was no more popular than it had been a century before, and some time between 
o and 60 B.c. the Caunians appealed to the Senate to be allowed to pay tribute to Rome instead of 
Rhodes, The result of this appeal is not recorded; ** but whether as a result of it or from some 
other cause, Caunus was in thet detached from Rhodes during the first century B.c., since Pliny 
(on the authority presumably of the Augustan formula provinciae) records itas a free city (VH V,104).™ 
This second period of Fesdain lasted apparently about a century. By a date not later than 

ca. A.D. 75 Caunus was once more subject to Rhodes.” 


IV. Isscrrerions 


1. Carian inscription. At Mezargedigi, about one hour from Caunus on the road from Candir 
to Ekincik, just below the top of the pass on the side overlooking the sea, is a wayside fountain ; 
immediately above this are the ruins of a built tomb, now completely overthrown. The door was 
formed of a single block (Fig. 16) measuring 1-65 by 1-19 m. Among numerous fragments strewn 


Tow sin igh ¥ = 





Fic. 16.—Mezarncenm. Erocx Forsumc Door or Tom, 


on the slope below the road is a broken lintel-block with two fascias, 0-48 m. high, "39 m. thick, 
and now o-66 m. long. On the upper fascia is an inscription in Carian, published from my 
photograph and squeeze by Robert Hellenica VIII, 18 no. 14, with Plates VI, 3, EX, 1, XXVIII, 1. 

It seems almost certain that the inscription is complete. Theré appears to be a blank space 
at the left in Il. 2-3, and the preserved text is symmetrically arranged.“ For the interpretation 
the division into words should be of service. 1 note that two letter-croups, both complete words, 
are common to this inscription and that at Tasyaka (TAM I, 151), namely, (a) the second word 
here and the seventh to twelfth letters at Tasyaka “™ and (4) the last word here and the third to 
sixth letters in 1. g at Tasyaka.“ 

2. Carian inscription. In the woods above the point M in Fig. 3, and therefore in the very 
centre of the city, I found the longest Carian text yet discovered. ti 18 eases from my photo- 
graph and squeeze by Robert, Hellenica VIII, 20-1, with Plates XAXVIIT, 2, ANITA and XXX. 





” Cic. ad O.F. 1, 1, 93. Strabo xiv, 652 seems also to refer SimAfw crirols thy Souksiow xotamavaoornss. This period of 
n 


to this occasion. : freedom and its subsequent loss are now confirmed by the new 
J. W. Cohoon on Dio Chrys. son, 124 infers from Dio's  imscriptions Nos. 97 and 93. 
ds there that it was rejected; this overlooks the period of 4 search revealed another piece of the lintel, but this 


freedom that intervened; see below. bore no writing. . 
mM oA likely occasion for the loss of Caunus would be the as Reading from Jeft to right in both cases and restoring 
wxlian resistance to Cassius in 42 5.c., as is suggested by MM rather than VA for the first letter of 1. 2 at ihe thers If this. 
Jones, CERP, 77. is correct, the left-to-right reading is established, contrary 
© Dio ys, xxxi, 125 (early years of Vespasian): to the suggestion implied in Robert's n. 2 on p, 18. 
a oye (sc. the Caunians) Sovkeovew oy tule pore (sc. the “ | have a squeeze of the Tasyaka inscription, which is at 
Rhodians) 0a weal ‘Peopalon, 6" torepBokty dvolay mal poytnpias =the disposal of anyone interested. 
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See also F. Steinherr and H. Th. Bossert, Jahrb. fiir Aleinasiatische Forschung 1, 930-3, where it is 
suggested that the text may bein rhyming verse. Robert points out that several letters are uliar 
to this inscription, and sees in this fact evidence of a Caunian dialect of Carian, which wonld apres 
well with Herodotus’ words in I, 172. 

3- Beside the lower path to Candi, at the point M in Fig. 3, a plain rectangular base o-4t m. high, o-g9 m. 
wide, 0-68 m. thick, of fine-grained purple limestone: two footholes on top. Letters 20-25 mm. high, stoichedon. 
Photograph Fig. 17. (Nos. 3 and 4 briefly noted in A7A LI 19d and AEG LX 143, No. 177.) 


‘Exorrouveoy “YoouAAduoy 
Kouvion cveinnav [J......]] 








Fro. 17.—Inscuurrios No. 4. | 
4. Close beside No. 3, a similar base of the same stone 0-46 m. high, ogg m. wide, o-685 m. thick; two footholes 
ontop. Letters 20-22 mm. high, stoichedon, Squeeze Fig. 18. 


MawioowAAov “Exorouve 
Konviot dvétnxav J... ...]] 





Fic, 18,—Ixscerrtiow No. 4. 


_ The Hecatomnids and their appearances in epigraphy have recently been discussed by Robert, 
Simurt 1, 99-102; the present inscriptions confirm entirely the observations there made. Except 
for purposes of dating, the dynasts add no title to their names. The name of Hecatomnos’ father 
was already known. ** [t is a not uncommon name in Caria, appearing generally in the form 
YooaASapos or YoorAGcopos : the present No. 3, in which the double lambda is perfectly clear, shows 
that Robert Was right in suspeching that in this as in other Carian names -AA- and -A5- were inter- 
changeable. | 
The erasures at the end of both inscriptions are puzzling. The stoichedon arrangement shows 
that six letters are erased in each case; cach erasure is exactly o-21 m. long, and as the two bases 
are evidently a pair, it 1s hardly doubtful that in both cases the same word stood on the stone. In 
this poston one would naturally look for the name of a deity in the dative case: “) but why this 
should be crased is not easy to understand.“* A further peculiarity is the fact, apparent in Fig. 17 
and confirmed by measurement, that the erasure in No, 3 (though not in No. 4) is in general two 
or three millimetres Jess in height than the surviving letters. This is the case even directly under 














—s, ad 


ap Robert, Sinari 1, 99, no. 76, ef. Et. Anat. 572. ‘Atqeth, that Mausolus’ anti | 
“tet B the obvious suggestion, and it in fact easy following years was the cau tone Font ll Fars eave 
to imagine that one recognises on the squeeze of No. 4 the an exactly similar erasure, though of very different date, at 
traces of a round letter in the second place and of two upright Assus (Paters of the Aue St ag Pir Date : wee 
TT a tee enlaces but no reliance can be placed on this, “loNav Adwwew Z[elBoatty, ssyrips ketene, h Peden 
tee Te ination, for some reason displeasing to the 8 ‘Aagisay [---]]. The editor restores Goin Lira which, if 
ora, é 


dynasts? Is it conceivable, if the erased word was in fact the drawing is reliable, there is certainly not room 
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the letters above, where the erased letters presumably stood. What may be the explanation of this 
phenomenon I do not know.** } 

It is interesting to find these two inscriptions in good stoichedon Greek script at the very period 
when pseudo-Scylax calls Caunus Kapixy mods, and Isocrates (Paneg. 162) says that Greeks dwelt 
ating: the coast ‘ from Cnidus to Sinope *. We have evidently an early sample of the Greek culture 
which the Hecatomnids themselves were zealous in spreading in Caria. That these texts were cut 
by a Greek lapicide there can be no doubt. 

5. Seen in 1947 in a field across the path from M,™ a plain block of fine-grained purple limestone 0-475 m. high, 
o-2g m. wide, 0-26 m, thick; in the upper surface is a dowel-hole and lead-channel, in the under surface a dowel-hole. 
The i sas As begins close to the top edge of the stone, and is complete at the bottom. Letters g-10 mm. high, 
omicron and theta somewhat smaller, Squeeze Fig. 19. 


[. . - . -JoTéAns Nixeotp[arov] 
[Ter]oavbers 
[OA }upm66ap05 “Emrydvou 
Mepdixiatev 
5 @x0Bcapos “Eppeovarros 
TiroAcpongys 
epdikiatev 
Mévavipos Zonxiwvos 
10 MepSixiatev 
‘Avtitratpos “Aypeopdivtas 
“ILBptos 
[A]tevuaies Moaylcvos 
Noacevéeus 
15 Mévoov Mévoovos 
[TT] roAcpenieus 
L’Aly[pJeopav “Eppavaxtos 
[Tou] Néwvos KaptracuavSeus - 
[I ?]atpoxAris AntoSapou 
20 TepSixiatev 
P’Ap}repiScapos BaciieiSolu] 
MepSixiadev | 
[ol Gp]€avres év Th: Eri lepécas 
[ATroA JAcoviou EVIUTOO 






Fic. 19.—Ixscrrprionx No. 5. 


Of the personal names in this list, Iatrocles (if correctly restored), Basileides, Letodorus,* and 
especially Agreophon,®® are characteristic of this part of Asia Minor. For the dating by an 
eponymous priest compare Nos. 6, 7, and 21; no evidence has yet appeared to identify him as the 
priest of a particular deity. 

In |. 23 the first visible letter, though not completely preserved, is unquestionably x1. We have 
ave tel a college of magistrates making a collective dedication on the expiry of their term 
of office. It follows that the persons named are citizens, and the place-names must be regarded as 
demotics of Caunus, not as ethnics of independent towns; that is, the places in question were at 
the date of the inscription incorporated in the city of Caunus. Of the five names, Pasanda, 
Carpasyanda, Imbrus, Ptolemais and Perdicia, none is actually new, and the first three at least 
are already known in close connexion with Caunus; but the site of none of them has hitherto been 
satisfactorily established. | 
__ In the Athenian tribute-lists Carpasyanda and Pasanda occur close together with Caunus. 
The former a pears as KepBacucvitis or KapBaovavits trapa Kavvov, the latter as Nacavéms and in 
one place probably as [Maoav5ijs dard] Kenivou."* Carpasyanda, so far as 1 am aware, makes no other 

* ‘There seems no reason at all why the name of the drity “I saw the stone again in 1959 in a neighbourin held 
should be written amaller than the rest, but I see no other and arranged to have fy curwied! nag safe eect to the fahiery, 
likely way of filling the erasure. If the Caunians had in error See Robert, Er. Ep. ef Phil. 211. 

od a title, such as Bookie, which the Hecatomnids never See Robert, Ei. Anat, 486; it is among the commonest 
used, the erasure would be explained; but the position of the names at Caunus. 
word at the end is unnatural, nor can I find a likely title of “At least eleven: the inscription may be incomplete at 
the required Iength. The ethnic MvAcoia is even less satis- the top, where the name of the deity may also have been 
factory. The artist's signature might well be written small, written. | 
but would hardly follow without interval on 4véénxcy, 8 ATL I, Register and Gazetteer 5. po, 
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appearance either in epigraphy or in literature. Pasanda is little less shadowy, but the name is 


restored with some probability in three passages of literature. (1) Diod. Sic. xiv, 79: Ddpak. .. 
KarémAcuce THs Kapias pos Zacavia, ppoupiov amréxov tis Kauvou otabious éxardy trevtKovta (vv. IL. 
EkaTov elkoot, Exatov Kal OxTév); Robert “ suggested that Méoavia may be the true reading. (2) 
Stephanus 5.0. Téooca mentions a Macoav6a near Adramyttium and adds: 14 é6vixdv Maooavdeus 
TH THs xpos TUT. These last words suggest Caria, and Meineke sus pected a lacuna, ¢.g. (Kei 1dAIs 
Kapias>. (3) The Stadiasmus 264-5, coming from the south, has: dd Kuypapias els Maoadav 
oTabior &* cro Macains els Katvov otdGioi A’. This Pasada is undoubtedly Pasanda. The distance 
of thirty stades from Caunus disagrees with the figure in Diodorus for ‘ Sasanda’: on this point 

see Robert loc. c1t.5* 
On the strength of the notice in the Stadiasmus, ATL 1, 532 locates Pasanda * about four miles 
due south of Kaunos’. I could learn of no ancient remains on the present coast at this point. 
The spot at the east end of Solungur Lake, described on p. 15, is exactly thirty stades from Caunus in 
a straight line; but on other grounds its claims to be 
the site of Pasanda can parcly Be caller strong. Until 
425 B.C. Pasanda paid the same tribute as Caunus, 
halfa talent. As Caunus was evidently at all times 
the more considerable city, the modest wealth of 

Pasanda came presumably from the sea. 

Carpasyanda is tentatively located in ATL I, 495, 
, ‘opposite Pasanda’, that is, on the coast south-west 


of Caunus. At this point is the hill of Kiziltepe with a 
| fi Fs ring-wall and a fortress described above, p. 15; but 
an there is no real evidence for an identification with 

: Carpasyanda. 


_ Imbrus, on the other hand, may now, I hope, be 
located with some confidence. There are two ancient 
notices which refer to it in connexion with Caunus. 
(1) Strabo xiv, 651: trépxerron 58 Tis méAccos Ev Owe 
gpoupiov “luBpos. (2) Quintus Smyrnaeus VIII, 78: 
Og T evi KoiAn) Kowweo voneTacoKe SieiSé05 dy yobi Aluvns, 
“IyBpo trro vipdevTi Trapal tool TapBijAoiw. Collignon 
and Maiuri agree in taking Imbrus to be the acropolis 
hill of Caunus itself.° The editors of ATL, while not 
a! oEEE Se rejecting this solution, prefer an identification with the 
Fig. 20,—Causus, Foret ox Acnorots Hr. great Gon dras D ain, 2300 m, high, Si seater ty forth 
east beyond the lake of Kéycefiz.5* Neither of these 
proposals seems to me at all attractive. Sandras Daf is much too far away from Caunus; the 
acropolis hill, on the contrary, is actually a part of the city, Moreover, the names of the two 
acropolis peaks, or rather of the forts on them, are known from Diodorus.57 What is evidently 
required 15 a site on a hill outside the city but not far from it. The fort on the summit of Olemez 
Dag, described on p. 16, answers the requirements perfectly. The remains clearly indicate a 
permanent habitation, and their considerable extent entitles them to be a deme of Caunus. Looking 
down on Caunus from the southern peak it is impossible to feel any serious doubt,®* 
ere remain Perdicia and Ptolemais. The former is known as the name of a place on the 
coast of Lycia south of Telmessus.®* If this is the same as the Perdicia of our inscription, it must 
represent a Caunian enclave on Lycian territory. This is perhaps possible,“ but the name is one 
that might well be liable to recur, especially on this coast where partridges abound. It is also 
remarkable that as many as five of our eleven magistrates come from Perdicia. A second place of 
this name nearer to Caunus is not to be excluded. 








# Et. Anat. 50gn.2; of. ATL I, 592. Reuter adjectives with the article; that is, they are forts 
* Strabo sy, 651 has: Kokwéc wok chra Kavos wal (gpoupia), ‘There is no room Sina thant apoova here A 
WoTapeS wWingiow KGABet Pabis, fycw egayern ny, mal wrk Micdus. ™ For the identification of Tarbelus I have no evidence to 
In ATL I, 532 nm. 4 this Pisilis is boldty identified with offer. There are several bilities. (1) The hill north of 
Pasanda. urrafd must apparently mean * between Calynda the city over which rons the long wall. ta) If Imbrus is the 


and Caunus-cum-Calbis"; the reader might well understand name of the fort, Tarbelus may be Olemez | jiself. (3) 
“between Caunus and the Calbis’. Kazilt is hardly attractive, as in antiquity it lay about 


“* Collignon regards this ascertain: *il n'y a pas de doute two mules from Caunus along the coast, (4) The acropolis 
sur fe hom antique de cette imposante forteresse; c'est A coup hill is also a possibility, if Quintus is thinking of where the 
sir Imbros, |’ acropole des Kauniens "(BCH '877,939). There man dwelt rather than where Caunus lay. (This is not 
are in fact remains of a small fort on the summit of the acropolis inconsistent with Diodorus: <3 ‘Hpaxkaoy may quite possibly 
hill, shown in Fig. 20; it is remarkable that neither Collignon have been on the hill Tarbelus.) y 4 


nor Maiuri advances these as the ruins of Strabo's epodmoy, ™ Madtarmus 251-2, among several unknown places between 
They sacem indeed to have been overlooked. lpt dopa and Telmesus, (Cf. Steph. Byz. TapSina obGeripws, 
“In ATL the question is made to depend on the value to espa ol Aaya Auedoe. to Msnedy FepSoce. It is marked 


be attached to the epithet ‘snowy’. Since Nicander conjpecturally on Kiepert’s map. 
(Tieriaca ad fin.) can apply the same epithet to Claros, that ** Compare the isolated Rhodian enclave around Daedala 
value may be thou ut to be nil. | (Fraser-Bean, Rhodian Perasa 55). 

7? xx, 27, quoted in n. 92 above. Note that they are both aes 
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The occurrence of Ptolemais as a Caunian deme is interesting. = Carian Ptolemais was 
already known from J. v. Magn. 59: Kore Te [onrré 6é synaicentol Wz (eis - - ~ Evpeorrei[s] - - - 
"AnvBets --- Errore sts. mpos| Ka[......Jox.®' There can be little dao t that this is the same 
city mentioned here. Its site 1s quite unknown. The Ptolemais of /. 0. Magn. 59, which issues a 
decree on its own account about 205 B.c., is apparently an independent city; its status must there- 
fore have changed between the dates of the two inscriptions. There ts nothing unlikely in this; 
see on No. 6 below. 

For the date of the inscription there seems at present no evidence beyond the style of the lettering, 
always a precarious criterion. ‘The chief indications of earlier rather than later Hellenistic date 
are the absence of apices and the form of na, which has fairly consistently the right-hand upright 
shorter than the left. 





Fic. 21.—Isscmrriox No. 6. 


6. Lower part of a limestone stele with plain moulding at the bottom; present height o-48 m., width o-42 m.; 





letters 6-7 mm. high. When I saw it in 1947 the stone was lying ir in the open in the village of Sultaniye (itr apwesirace| 
in the south-west corner of Kéycegiz Gola; through the rood ees of Muharrem Bey it was subsequently transferr 
to the school at Kéycegiz., The inscription is badly worn ads ange easy to read. Squeeze Fig. 21. 
acca ] "Amoafe - - -- --] 
[-------~-- MJonvopads 
[-------- ] ‘AtroAAoviert[y]s 
[. ... . -Jpdwns *Aypeog[aiv}ros Tovbaéeu[s] 
5 6 [. -Jvov Mnf... . -Jou TloAucpets FE 
[.... .}Tos Apdfxo]vtes MoAuepeus ‘E 
[. . .]icios @rjpaves MepSmriatev 
Mrvoé5otos Mnvodéroy Kopprtia; FE 
[. .Jucov "ArroA[Ac]viBou ToAvapeds E 
10 — kal inrép Tol viod FE 





" Discused by Robert, SCH Le (1 18 n. = and if Stephanus’ ®owixn is Strabo's @omé, it must have been 
with reference to. the present inscri Hebece VIL on the Loryma peninsula, in the heart of the ico rated 
For the possibility of reading ees] Ka[ivjon pe pes] Rhodian Peraca. ‘This is no place for a Caunian deme.— 
ine in /. ». Afagn. 59 sec the discussion in ff Tod in JHS LXXIT (1 952). 90, referring to sige bape mie 
ae post Robert s i in BCH, loc. cil., on numismatical of the present f Nos. 5 and 6 in AHellemica, loc. cil., says: ; 
a identification with the rather dubious inscriptions from Gaunus refer to Ptalentais in | via (Lebedus) * 
wh of A » described by Stephanus as wékis doiixns xorrd This was written without knowledge of the actual text of the 
“Potow (Hol tenius wat’ “Apaioy attractively). The site of this inscriptions; Lebedus is, of course, an even more absurd 
Carian Astyra, if it really existed, is equally unknown; but situation for a deme of Caunus than the Loryma peninn 
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Mupyov Anyntpiou ‘lof. ]&eu5 fE 
Anrobeapos “Hpal[x]Acibou MacavSeus fE 
Zevias “Aypeop@y[to]s TMapaBitos tE 
15 “Avtitrarpos “Aypeopavros Mapa[B Atos ‘A 
Kal Unrep Tou view Agovtos A 


Ziwoov [.]Ju[. . .] TroAcuaneus 
Kol Utrép Tol GAAou vieu MevavGpou 
20 Kal trep Tou GAAow [ullod Zhveovas 


Mévav8pos ‘Aypeop dil v]r0s 

Kal Unrep Tou view 

Kol tirép GAAo[u] ulot T 

Aapovines BactheiGou KoAlu]vbeus [ 
25 kal Utép Tol vlod BaotAcibou 

[k]ai tnrep to GAAou viod Aiovu[aliou éT 


[x Jot ol EtronryetAdqevor dri lepeeos Zoootyevous, dos Se év taf 61 ]- 
[c]ocor QcoSerou tod “Avtirérpfo]u, els thy fralv]enow Tou fi] ccrou] 
“Aypecpay "Avrimémpou 
30 ©6TTupyeav TAovtoytvous A 
Anuntpios “Epycovos Kaprracuavbe[u]s 
‘AGnvebapos “Avtimétpou MapaéBatos 
Tpeoihas “AvSptou A NI IKEY= 
Mévitriros *AtroAAcoviou ZupBpets 
35 [x]ol tntép tod ulot 
[-JnvoScpos5 “Avimétpou 





It appears from Il. 27-8 that we have a list of subscribers to a thiasus.®? As the members of a 
thiasus need not by any means be citizens of Caunus, the place-names in the present list are, or may 
be, in different case from those in No. 5. , 

Of the twenty-two persons (excluding the sons) whose subscriptions are recorded, four have 
no toponymic. It would be desirable to know the status of these, since a good deal turns upon this 
point. In lists of this kind, where toponymics are added in some cases but not in others, the principle 
of ee or omission is not always easy to determine. In the present case there are two obvious 
possibilities. 

The first is that the thiasus belongs to one of the demes of Caunus, and that the four persons 
in question are members of this deme. In this case nothing can be inferred as to the status of the 
others, who may equally well be citizens of other demes, or foreigners, or a mixture of the two. In 
favour of this view is the fact that the stone was found at Sultaniye, some distance from the city of 
Caunus.“ But in this case the proportion of outsiders seems unusuall and unnaturally high, as 
much as nine to two. In similar cases they are normally in a small minority. 

_ The other possibility is that the four persons are understood to be Kavnioi. In this case the 
others are foreigners, and our inscription is exactly parallel to a similar list of subscribers to a thiasus 
at Cnidus,** in which out of twelve names ten are hice: the other two, who have no designation, 
are certainly understood to be KviSio1, and the thiasus is a public or city-thiasus. If this view be 
accepted, it results that four of the places named, Pasanda, Carpasyanda, Ptolemais, Perdicia 
(each occurring once only), have changed their status since the date of No. 5, in which they were 
seen to be Caunian demes.“* There is nothing essentially improbable in this, and it may even be 
possible to assign a cause for the change. Caunus was Rhodian from ca. 190 to 167 B.c., and again 
after §2 B.C, ¢ other large city on the mainland possessed for a time by Rhodes was Stratonicea; 
here there is some evidence to show that the Rhodian policy was to detach from the city her demes 


“Tam indebted to Prof. L. Robert for the decipherment demotic. In IG XIT.1, 4 about one in four has a demotic. 
from my eee of these two lines; a subsequent charcoal The only case I have aad which seems to afford a parallel 
"iS On the other hand, Stitaniye i close to the shore of the ‘te Bacal, t 1G Ai ee 

in the other L & fe is close to w ore ol the ‘Cv ‘ty-six have moti inter: ni 
lake, and it is perfectly possible that the stone may have been four have no ivlen =, eee 


t arted from Dalyan. J could learn of no other ancient “ GCIBM = SGDI 3510 = Michel 1oo5. Sums range 
as Taunt Siew teakanise. In JG IT, 2958, a list of crani | mn 300 105d, but the bottom i — sidcrabl aa 
ca few ple I 1, 2355, ol cranstac, " t take it rtain t! » 6k j ibly later than 

out of ninety-two names four have demotics added, In JG Aegis mesg Vat tte 


AM, 1, 1 SGDI 3761, among twenty-nine names cert of eat SE Mar ne indications of early date in the 
“ll, 1, 1442 = SGD! : f-nine sone style of the script. ny tere | stinct api 
demotic is added. In Fraser-Bean, Rhodi ‘Peraea 30, no. 17, out pire 5 nek the one distinct apices, 


Marly fan, whic 
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and neighbouring possessions, and to leave them in enjoyment of a considerable measure of inde- 
pendence.*? It is natural to suppose that a similar policy would be pursued at Caunus.™ 

It is noticeable that the places named in the present inscription are neither large cities nor, 
im so far as they can be identified, far removed from Caunus.®* The impression received is that 
they are all small places which looked to Caunus as their urban centre, But it would probably 
be unsafe to infer from this that they cannot have been politically independent of Caunus. It is 
not surprising that a city so notoriously unhealthy should have been unpopular with migrating 
foreigners. Resident aliens from the large cities are in fact conspicuously absent from Caunian 
epigraphy, in striking contrast to the case of Rhodes. 

If these places, or even a majority of them, could be ee pie as Caunian demes, we should 
have an impressive picture of the extent of Caunian territory; if they are foreign towns (as I should 

refer to believe), we have probably an indication of Rhodian policy in this part of her subject 

eraea, In this unsatisfactory state of ambiguity I must leave the question, hoping that other 
scholars will be able to bring more certitude to it. I proceed to consider the individual places in 
the order in which they occur. 5 

Polyara (Il. 2, 5, 6, 9) is known from Stephanus, who calls it wéA1g Kapios. He gives the ethnic 
as TloAvapets, which is here confirmed. The present is its first appearance in epigraphy. | 

Apollonia (I. 3, and ? 1. 1) A Carian city of this name * 1s recorded by Pliny NH v, 109; 
it is by general consent located at Medet near Tabae.”! This is more distant from Caunus than 
the other places mentioned here (so far as they can be determined), and the name ts so common 
that another Apollonia nearer Caunus should perhaps be admitted as a possibility. 

Pandaxa d. 4) is totally unknown; the reading is reasonably certain. For the termination 
compare Araxa and Arymaxa, both in western Lycia. 

Ronee (1. 8) is very dubious. Repeated examination of the stone and squeeze seems to 
establish the first two and the last four letters, and the third is nearly certain. As an ethnic or 
demotic the form of the word is peculiar,™* and I can offer no suggestion for an identification with 
any known name. | 

‘lo , Sevs (1. 12) is reasonably assured apart from the third letter, which is destroyed. An londa 
occurs in the text of Diodorus (xiv, 99) in the neighbourhood of Ephesus; but it has aroused some 
suspicion (see the Teubner text ad /oc.), and is hardly likely to come in question here. _ 

Parablia (II. 14, 15, 32) is known from one other inscription,“ in which the koinon of the Tarmiani 
honours a Rhodian yevopévou éyepdvos duicfou éri te “AptouBcv Kai MapapAcias. Nothing can be 
inferred from this as to the situation of Parablia beyond the fact that in the first century B.c.7* it 
lay in the Rkodian Peraca, which means in effect anywhere south of Stratonicea as far as Caunus. 
There is no reason to at that it was a member of the league of the Tarmiani. The occurrence 
of as many as three Parablians in the present list may be thought to suggest a site in the southern 
rather than the northern part of this region. 

Galynda 0. 24) is the best known of the places mentioned here, and has something of a history 
of its own, The Calyndians make an appearance in Herodotus,** and again, in the form KAauv6ijs, 
in the Athenian tribute-lists, where they pay one talent, or twice as much as Caunus.“* Calynda 
is not mentioned by pseudo-Scylax, but in the middle of the third century it appears as an inde- 
pendent city under Ptolemaic suzerainty.7? It was visited by the Delphian theori about 200 B.c., 
so was presumably still independent at that time.** Soon after this it must have fallen under 
Caunian control, since in 164 8.c. it revolted from Caunus with Rhodian aid, and was granted 
to Rhodes by the Senate.™* After this date it has virtually no history, though its rare coins are 
attributed exclusively to the second and first centuries B.c.;*° the rise of Caunus was evidently 
accompanied by a corresponding decline of Calynda. When the province of Lycia and Pamphylia 
was finally established by Vespasian, Calynda became a member of the Lycian League. _ 

The approximate site of Calynda, not far from Caunus to the east or south-east, is clear from 
the ancient notices. In this position is the site described by Davies and Arkwright in 7HS XV 





" See Fraser-Bean, Rhodian Perava 127-0. ighbours of Caunaus. 

This need not necessarily mean that the present cinget IZ ™ Until 425 a.c., when the Caunian tribute was raised to 
tion dates to a period of Rhodian control over Caunus; the ten talents. 

once detached, might have continued independent 7 P. Coir, gem. 59341 a, b (247 B.c.), of. 59940. Zeno was 

after that control came to an end. himself a Caunian and had family connections with Calynda 

* Such is not the case in the parallel document from (5934) c). 
Cnidus, in which the ten foreigners comprise a Libyan, a BCH XLV (1g21), 6, where it appears in the singular 
Phrygian, a Thracian, two natives of Myndus and one cach form ty Kotdvics. Jones, CARP 50, says Calynda had been 
of Aradus, Soli, Selge, Seleucia, and Samos. absorbed by Caunus by the end of the third century, but the 

™ Not included among Stephanus’ twenty-five places of theori would hardly visit a town which was actually incorporated 


™ See Sterrett, Epigraphical Journey, p. 26, Robert, Et, Anat. " Polyb. 2000, 5. Our Calyndian has the Rhodian name 






$32 n. 1; in Hierocles 689, 2 Apollonias is next to Tabac. Acpéeeos, but the significance of this is dubious; P. Coir, Zen. 
7 Can it be a simple genitive in place of the usual ix + aaah b ix addremed ire to a certain Damonicus, who may als 
Genitive? Is there a lel for such a phenomenon ? have been a Calyndian. 
3 SGDI, 4975, found at Mugla. A DAG Lycra xvi, 48. 
™ For the date see SCDI, loc. at. " Hot. I, 172; Strabo xiv, 651; Pliny, WH V, 103; 


_% VITI, 87-8, where they furnish one ship to the Persian Prolemy, V, 4, 2. Robert, £¥ Amat. 493 n. 2 says it is ‘ tout 
flect at Salamis. It is further clear from I, 172 that they were = 4 fait inceriain’; this perhaps unduly pesumatic. 
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(1895), 97, which they suggest may be Calynda. No coin or inscription has yet been found to 
identify it, and I was no more fortunate ; * while this decisive evidence is lacking, doubt must remain, 
but on other grounds the case is undeniably strong. The site is a good one for a city of moderate 
importance, overlooking and controlling the wide valley of the Indus (Dalaman Cay1); at its foot 
is the small Kargin Cay, apparently the ancient Axon. It is at an appropriate distance in the right 
direction from Caunus, and the distance from the sea agrees closely with the figure Babes y 
Strabo.** Moreover, the extant ruins are suggestive of a city that, like Calynda, had its best days 
early; the total absence of visible Roman remains is very stri ing. ate 
For ANI IKEY (1. 33) I can suggest no plausible restoration, and the reading is very uncertain. 
Only the first two and the last three letters are beyond doubt; before -eus, gamma 1s equally possible. 
Symbra (1, 34) is mentioned by Ptolemy (v, 3, 5), and occurs in the list of Lycian cities benefited 
by Opramoas of Rhodiapolis in the time of Hadrian (7AM IT. 3. 905, xix c 3). It was evidently 
in western Lycia, but beyond this its site is quite unknown. In TAM, loc. cit., where the names are 








Fro. 22.—Kozermar. ENCLOsURE-WALL ON Str. Fic. 23.—Kozrinar. Towne on Sumrr. 


roughly grouped geographically, Symbra comes between Crya and Arneae. A site in the west of 
Lycia is also indicated by Ptolemy's placing, and by the apparent fact that it joined the Lycian 
League only at a late date; *5 its occurrence in the present inscription also suits this location. 


#2] visited this spot in 1946 and again in 1950, and was 
much impressed by its suitability as the site of Calynda. It 
is now casily accessible, as the new Mugla-Fethiye road passes 
the foot of the hill. [t i called Kozponar, from the abundant 
spring which rsucs by a colfee-house at the roadude, 4 km. 

| Dalaman Giftlign towards Fethiye. The site as a whole 
is more impressive than I had realised from the description 
in FHS. At the top of the hill is the enclosure described by 
Davies; the style oF its wall may be seen in Fig. 22. On the 
south-east side are two towers of more i yeoce masonry. This 
wall is now surmounted by another of medieval date. In 
the north-east corner of this enclosure is a tower or small fort 
12-25 by 8-00 m. in area, of good regular Hellenistic masonry, 
with vertical draft-lines at the corners. In the north-east side 
of this tower is a door 1-06 m. wide, with corbelled arch 
(Fig. 29); the wall op here 1-57 m. thick, But a much ier 
area than this was walled im, Lower down the hillside con- 
siderable stretches of a good polygonal ring-wall are preserved, 
especially on the cast side, where it stands to a height of 2-3 m. 
for a length of over 200 yards; the thickness is 2:10 m. This 
wall (Fig. 24), though its blocks are more or less polygonal, 
shows a marked tendency to regular coursing; ani courserd 
polygonal work seems confined to the carly Hellensstic 

d. (Scranton, Grek Walls, 52, 69, 165-6. Dr. Scranton, 
im a private letter, kindly informs me that this wall at Kozpmar 
docs in fact fall within the category of * coursed polygonal" 
as he use the term in his work.) On the west side of the 
hill, at a lower level, is another stretch of wall 2-50 m. thick, 
rather more massive and perhaps of earlicr date, but apparently 
zart of the same acai (on the north isa vertical precipice 
mm which are the pigeon-hole tombs mentioned by Davies; 
even above this precipice fragments of wall are visible, as 


they are also on the south. The ring-wall, after encircling 
the hill on the west, runs up to form an angle on the south- 
east at the top of the hill; in this angle is the inner enclosure 
described above. The whole area thus enclosed is strewn 
with immense quantities of building-blocks, many of them 
carefully squared; numerous founcdations of houses, rock-cut 
and otherwise, are to be seen, and on the east side is a doorwa 
cut in the natural rock. The peasants have dug in cra : 
places for treasure, and great tales were told by my guide of 
the gold and silver that had been found on the hull; about 
1939 OF Igg0a 1 dagger is said to have been dug up, having 
a fomale 1 set tte one side and on the other 5 hone and a 
snake. My informant spoke only from hearsay; the dagger 
was apparently sold to an antique-dealer, I saw no remains 
of Pe ic buildings, and in particular nothing that was 
evidently of Roman date.—In the west face of a low hill called 
Aladag near Dalaman Ciftligi is a single rock-cut temple- 
tomb similar to those at Caunus; it is uninscribed, but 
preumably belongs to the city at Kozpmar. 

" Among half a dozen coms brought to me at Dalaman was 
a bronze of Cassander: the othera were rubbish. 

™ 60 stades in Strabo, 6 miles = g-6 km. on the modern 
map. Pliny WH V, 103 has: Crea fugifivorum, flumen Axon, 

pdr Caiyeds, amas Fnedus, ween Crya on the gulf of 
‘ethiye and the Kargin Cayi no stream at all enters the sea; 
since there is no ancient sue between the Kargm Cayi and the 
Dalaman river (amais Indus\, we may well suppose that Calynda 
was on the Axon; if so, this testimony and that of Strabo 
combined lead precisely to the site at Kozpinar. 

See Jones, CERP, 107-8: Crya, Calynda, and Symbra 
are all in the same case, and were probably not far removed 
from each other geographically. 
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Miiller peop on Ptolemy, /oc. cit.) to identify it with the city of Xanthus; Ruge in RE sw. 
rejects this as highly unlikely, and observes that the alternative identification with the ruins at 
Cukurincir, some 5 km. west of Xanthus, is equally uncertain. A site outside the Xanthus valley 
to the north-west seems probable." 

The subscriptions for each year were apparently arranged, as usual, in descending order of 
magnitude. The higher figures in Il. 29 sqq. are lost; the Ain |. 30 may not be the complete sum. 
The sign for drachma is not exactly paralleled in the list in Avi-Yonah Abbreviations 114.°' 


+. Lying in the woods behind M is the large stele concerning the team of judges sent by Caunus at the request 
of Smyrna, published from my squeeze by Robert Hellemica WIT, 171 sqq. with a general commentary. The text is 
very long and repetitive; I repeat here only a few points which concern Caunus. 


The Caunian decree beginning in |. 60 is headed thus: i lepécos MnvoSmpou Tot "AGnvobupou, 


[ulnvds ‘lAcotnprdives, E50 Kauvicav ti BovAT Kai Tan Shyer MpuTavec yvooun’ brei6t) xTA. For 
the dating by an eponymous priest see Nos. 5, 6, 21. The month Hilasterion is, as Robert notes, 





i 


- Fic. 24.—Rozrinark. BinG-wate. 


hitherto unexampled.. The stele is to be set up (I. 102) év té&1 ToD "AtréAAcovos lepaoi: as the stone 
is unlikely to have been moved far,®* the temple of Apollo is no doubt to be looked for in the near 
neighbourhood. 

8, At Candir, lying partly buried in a field s¢me oo yards to the north of the well marked in Fig. 3, is the upper 
part of a stele, broken and so worn that most of the inscription has totally disappeared. Present height o-92 m., width 
0-58 m., thickness about 0-18 m. Letters g mm. high. Above the text were five crowns (as in No. 7), four of which 
are still visible, Squeeze Fig. 25, showing only the upper and less illegible part of the stone. 


[ES0£e] tH PoufAH] Kal ta SA[ulo, otpat[ nyav Kai tou Gelvos tot Selves] 
[yveoun: érreiSt] tou Sryyou tmépwavtos [pos Kovious Tov altngdpevov | 
[Sixactiprov, Si ]pos 6 Kauvicov, [piAos inrapyav Kal elvous TH Stipcp, Kari | 
[rrpecipobpevjos dard trav[t]o5 Tod PeAtio[ Tou ouvTeAcoOijvan Tas Kpioeis, ] 

5 [tv tra&cav o]rfou]Siv Kal prAoTu[fJov mlome]auev[os trepi Thy aipectv Tov] 
[Sixcetéav, dtréo}rethev Sikaotds, vbpas [k]aAous [Kai cy ]ab[ous, Tov Sef]- 
[vex Tod Seivjos, Z[h]veva K[- -, Tov Selva Tou Seivos, oftives mapaye]- 

[vopevor T]as [p]év SteBixacav Tey Sixdiv xoAcos Kod Sixadess [kal Kormd Tous] 
[vopous, Thy] Tacav xaKxotrabiav Kal piAotroviaw tpogevel yKcpevor, Tas Se] 

10 [kad S1fAucav] otrou[Sazo]v[t]es Kad” Goov Fv &p" Exutols, tou[s] 5[é Srapepopevous | 
[réSvroArraev els Sudvoialy x[atés]tnoav Strlw]s obv Kai 6 Sijplos pavenos 7] 
[Tois ¢.g. TpoTpPIAGs Exjolvor]y drrobiS0us thy KatrKoucay Thin Kol yaoi] 





“A certain “Epylas Evuppeds ¢s og member of a Rhodian 1. ro; {2) in |. 10, bees for bows fb anomalous: on 


ewv inchuding numerous foreigners in /G XIL1. 127, 1. 77 further examination of the squeeze I fancy the lapicide wrote 
(ca. first century B.c.). aw and corrected it to Aappa. | 
* Another unusual sign for drachma in No. 22 below. * In general, the stones at Caunus have been very little 


“ Two small points in the text: (1) in L 8, ea é009 fe disturbed; there has been no wholesale removal of blocks for 
E[v] bovrois | perhaps be rather i[9'] tevroh: of. No. 5, building purposes. 
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[mignt c&yaGh GeSdy8on Erpvija|bci pev Tov Shpov Tov K[a]u[vicov étri +H ad ]- 
[pécer Kal etivolon #1 Eycow]SicrreAct [rrp]os thy TAL fev, Kal Eri To atrog]- 
15 6 [telAen Gixaotas dfious CUPOTEPOOV T]év wéAccov, tre[pi] TA[eloTou TO Sixciov] 
[moroupévous, Kal otepavGcat alrov KTA.] 





Fic. 25.—Dsscupmon No. 8. 


The text is restored from that of No. 7, with which it is for the most part identical, though a 
little less prolix. So close is the resemblance that the author of this decree also can hardly be other 
than oe city of Smyrna. Above the crowns are indistinct traces of lettering whichel cannot read. 

L. > The corresponding passage of No. 7 has tois mpos awrov fcteveds Trpompepoptvors Til 


Ps 


g. Part of a limestone stele, broken at top and bottom, complete on right and Ieft, now 0-81 m. high, 0-38 m. wide, 
ort thick, formerly in use as a doorstep in a house in the village of Candir. The stone was transported to Muharrem 
Bey's office i in Dalyan, but when this was converted into a customs-house it appears to have become lost, Letters 
10-11 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 26. 


[18 lines almost totally illegible] 


ftaoe oe = 4) OSAYIOIYXOf- ca s'=2 <= ] 
a0 [=== = == IR AAAIEPEIND === — 5 oo 1 
[o=-=eJAIAIPOSEIN = 2 === a a ] 
po ais [A.A.DA.AE. YO[ ------ ] 
[-------JA..M..IN[----------] 
[<a INO! -YON. ATE 2-22 ---~4 
ted Eee INTC. EMER =2'-— 2 ] 
[ose -Taraparantitoy, es 1 
[ee aS As MES se KAYN [Se = ore 1 
[<< os = IK AIA: ENEOP 2 aoe i 
fase ITASKE .”. AAEIPANT- - - - - - - 7 
go [----- JNONAE . . TONKAQOST -- - - - -] 
[- --= = -]JEEX .. ENOY . INKA[ ------] 
[- -----JANAISY . SPAIPOSEIAQS - - - -} 
[ares JMITIA . T . . IAIAPOAAQY - - - - =] 
foe eee oo JAETAIATOAL Bee] 
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[----------]TONNEONTI- --- -- ] 
[- --------]EYXOMENOIZKA[ - - - - 
[--------- -|NXPHZEIKAIEN[ - - - -] 
[--------- JONTONAEIXPONON|- -] 
go [-----~---EINKAIKAAAIEPEIN[ - - - -] 
rete JNIAZ@AAEIOQIL - - - - -] 
~---------- -[PEIOO[- ------- ] 
[eaneos4--=e]MPEIN uv. Ell-=-—- 
[-----------=-]TINIO[ -------] 
45 [---------- -JAYNIOIEYt[- - - - - -] 





Fic. 26.—Ixscuirtion No. 9. 


The wretched condition of this text is much to be regretted. I need not say that, in the absence 
of any connected phrase, the reading of the individual letters ts very uncertain. ‘The lines contained 
on an average about thirty-six or thirty-seven letters. From the recognisable words, notably 
KaAMEpelv (Il. 20, 40), evyouévors (I. 37, of. |. 19), Treprre (Il. 35, 43, of. 1. 25), Mooebev (Il. 21, 32, 
41), ’ATréAAov (Il. 33, 34), we have evidently a lex sacra relating to the performance of sacrifices and 

rocessions. Kovnnoi seems also to recur (Il. 27, 45). In 1. 93 ‘A[p]t[ép)i&1 would suit the traces: 
‘ore it, MITI is comparatively clear: ? (Oé]prn. In]. 41 Pioce8y ‘AogaAcion seems assured, 

In I. 42, PEIOO is suggestive of Aphrodite Peitho, In Il. 35, 45 wéptew evidently ends a clause. 
ro. In the woods near M, a large statuc-base with two foot-holes on top; height o-63 m., width o-96 m., thickness 


o-74.m. The inscribed surface is badly damaged in the middle. Letters 20-22 mm. high in ll, 1-2, 12-13 mm. in 
Il. 3-12: omicron and theta smaller. Squeeze Fig. 27. 
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[6 Sfujos 6 Kauvicov 
[’Av}n[Agov}rar [Me]vév8p0u 


30 


Tous cyodou[s..... JNO[. . JQEMOL. JE Ge tap’ dotrdiv 
[.JEIAKAPY3{- - -JTO[. . JAE xdprtas 
§ Oooo AEXQ]- - - - - - - -]kakd Kai ofAa Saye 
atpexts E[- ------------ JE Aifou 
Tov Sopl [[- - ~ - - - JAEY[.JAL-JA cup Bactkzvow 
BokyiaGors I[- - ------ |e yenootv 
‘AvtiAcovta AETA[. -JE[. . .]AEO[. .]TA Mevévipoy 
10 GAB3os E[- - - - --- ----]E[.] yepdtoov 
és 88 KAIE[.]A[- - ~ - - - = - - - - -]8pou 








Fro. 27.—Isscrtetioxn No, 10. 


L. 2. Restored froml.g. _L. 3. rolls Ge? L. 4. [G)€ie xapuo[oe] ? 

The use of the Doric dialect is remarkable; I hardly know whether it may be explained by 
the allusion to the Bacchiadae in |. 8. There can be no question of Rhodian influence, unless the 
meme ise is later than I think it is; I should judge it to be of the third century. 

is is the only metrical inscription yet discovered at Caunus. 


bs e 
a] _ 


: - 


Merce Ea) \ i te 





Fic, 26.—Ixscairrion No. 11. 


__ 18. Fragment of a round base of white marble, broken on all sic ee . 
width 0-47 m. Letters 15-16 mm. high in Il, 1-2, 8. mm. inil. teh near M. Height 0-29 m., 
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Sa pia ] 
[- -]n Gpe[ tis Evexcr] 
[Jad evvoiags t[ Fs els - -] 


"Ettiyappos MeAi[- - - Kai] 
‘Etriyappos “Emiycap[pou ‘Pébies 7] 


Toinoav 


The two Epicharmi whose signature occurs here can hardly be other than the father and son 
already well known from Rhodian inscriptions. In all other cases their joint signature runs: 
“Emiyappos Fokets, Gi & émBapia Sé5o0Ta1, kal ‘Emiyappos “Emryappou “Pdbies froinoav.”” The son's 
signature does not otherwise occur, but earlier works by the father are signed either ‘Eniyapyos 
2oAcus, oi & EmBapia Gé0Ta1 * or merely "Etiyapyos FoAeds.*2 This last signature is evidently the 
earliest, used before the grant of mSapia at Rhodes, and dates ca. 150-140 B.c. In the present 
inscription the father apparently uses his patronymic, of which this is the first evidence. The reason 
for this proceeding is not immediately obvious. It seems virtually certain that Epicharmus senior 
obtained the émbBauia before his son began to be associated with him, and therefore possessed it 
when he signed the Caunian base. Considerations of symmetry make it unlikely that &1 & émBapla 
S60Ta was added in |. 3, but the possibility cannot perhaps be entirely excluded. If it was added, 
Caunus must have been Rhodian at the time, and the inscription dates after 82 B.c., giving the 
father a very long career. No reason appears for varying the normal formula in this way, and it 
seems infinitely more likely that Caunus was not Rhodian at the time in question; Epicharmus 
senior falls back on his patronymic because nothing else is available: EoAevs alone would be mis- 
leading, and *Pé&ies incorrect, and mention of the émBapia« would be Inappropriate in a foreign city. 
I take it that the inscription dates before 84 B.c., perhaps considerably before.” 





Fic. 29.—Inscarprion No. 12. 


12. At Ica, a damaged marble block o-46 m. high, 0-77 m. wide, o-40 m. thick, built into a late wall, and possibly 
brought from Dalyan for the purpose. Letters 20-22 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 29. 


‘lep@vupos "AroAAcoviou 
viktjoos AnAic 
Tirtredl Tro AKG 


Horse-racing on Delos was first instituted by the Athenians in the fifth century, according to 
Thucydides (III, roq), but allusions to it are rare.™5 
_ It appears that during the period of Delian independence, 3 14-166 B.c., the Delia were not 
eclclwated, but reappear towards the end of the second century; "* the present inscription belongs 
naturally to the later period, and to judge by the style of the script, to the earlier part of it. | 


13- Built into the bottom corner of a late wall near M, a limestone block of good quality 0-45 m. high, 0-63 m. wide, 
0-56 m. thick; the upper surface is not visible. Letters 13-15 mm. high, 9-10 mm. in |. 7. Beaches Fig. 30. 











MIG 66, 846 (= SGD/ 3779, 3792, 3902, the validity of this method of argumentation, 
ays }y E at Ey Lt =a ihe 246, 281 a. ‘ i The final upon was visible 1946 on a separate fragment, 
F: id 1292, 2 a F. nce et a 
JG XE. 3. 10g (Nisyra), findes Tagg. ™ ‘The victory Arjuc épyen recorded in AG IT® 2971 (late 
S Holleaux in Reo. Phil, XVII (1893), 176 (= Et. d’ Ep. fourth century) is now taken to refer to the Delia at ‘Tanagra: 
ed” Hist, Gr. I, 367), arguing from recurrence of names, see the note od foc. and in Syl? 319. For an epigraphical 
concluded that the Epic i. ah t69. 


! weed : i might be working together reference to the hippodrome sce Roussel, Délor Co 
about the beginning or towards the middle of the first century ™ Roussel, Délos Col. 2 


. 3 3 . Ath. 208-210, of. Laidlaw, Hist. of 
uc. This seems certainly too late, and inspires doubts as to Delos, 48. 
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TloAugevas Didcrypou 
VIKT}OUS TOUS TOIT Tas 
Tay tpeycwdiav Sis 
Ev tols TIBepévois ure 
5 Tou Sypou Antei Kal “Poopnt 
TEVTOETHpPIKOls crycociy 
KAgapyos KAccpyou Kedivios Erroingey 





Fis, 0,—I scm T10% No. 13. 


The cult of Leto was widespread in the south-west corner of Asia Minor, espe ially of course 
in Lycia. In the neighbourhood of Caunus it is attested at Physcus (Strabo xiv,652; . GDI 4266) 
and at a point on the coast below Calynda not yet identified (Stmabo xiv, 651), also on the island 
of Syme (SGD/ 4287). For the personal name AntéSepos at Caunus see Nos, 5, 18, and (6) in n. 3: 

The cult of Dea Roma was established in many Asiatic cities during the second century,” 
but I know of no other example of such a coupling of the cult with that of a Greek deity.” 
_ The sculptor Clearchus ts, so far as I am aware, otherwise unknown; but he is not the only 
Caunian artist recorded: see JG XIV, 1292 (Andreas and Aristomachus) and Kaibel’s note ad loc. 

14. Standing beside No, 4 at M, and perhaps in situ, a base 0-76 m. wide, 0-58 m. thick, and at least 0-75 m. high. 
Letters 18-19 mm. high: zefa has the form I. Squeeze. 

Mrvepdav Zrvaoves 
[Mn? Zn ?]vopavny Mnvopenytos 
Tov vlov 


‘Fie. 31.— Inscription No. 15. 
_4§- In the village of Dalyan, built into a bridge over a stream beside the market-place, a rectangular block 0-21 m. 
high, 0-55 m. wide, o-g2 m. thick. Letters 20 mm. high, omicron smaller. The inscription is complete except on the 
left. Squeeze Fig. 31. 


[& Seiva] KoAAtotpdrrou 
1 [iegporretic ? Jos Sapdrriét 
"7 List in Magic, Roman Rule, 1614. 3 


| two separate festiva at each of which Polyxenus won one 
" Tt seems hardly posible that we are meant to understand veaney: ls, ma 
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16. On a loose block, broken right and left, found close to the south side of the theatre; height o-rg m., width 
0-435 m., thickness 0-21 m. ‘The inscription ts complete on the left, uncertain on the right. Letters 26-27 mm. high, 
onncron and omega smaller. Squeeze. 

*ATroaAcovos 


Date about the beginning of the Empire. For the cult of Apollo at Caunus compare Nos. 7, 
9, and 12; it is evident that his sanctuary was among the important ones in the city (Robert 
Hellenica VII, 178). 





Fro. 92.—Inscauerion No. 17. 


17. sherry block o-47 m. high, 0-34 m. wide, o-14 m, thick, found at the southern foot of the western extension 
of the acropolis hill; now in the custotis-house at Dalyan, Letters 13-15 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 32. 


Eupavns “Aptoricovos, 
Atovucic Zipaovos 
Aeutréctpa: Kai OIAOTAL- -] 
5 Evodvoy 2ixipita, 
TITyNEIS € 


L. 4. Ororré[xp0] ? 

L. 5. The reading Empito seems assured, and relates presumably to some small pace near 
Caunus otherwise unknown. Simipitns occurs a number of times in Josephus ® as one of the various 
forms of the ethnic of Sichem in Samaria, but it seems unlikely that Euphanes and his family came 
from there! (Stephanus Byzantius, referring presumably to the same town, has: 2ixnpos, ToAts 
ees ... td HhiKdv Lietios Kal Lrxnqpitns.) Zi«tviton is not a possible reading. 

. 6, OF mhyets &’ two explanations suggest themselves. The first is that the inscription is an 
epitaph and that the five cubits defines the area round the tomb which is reserved and may not 
be occupied by others. But there are several reasons against this. First, no tomb is to be seen at 
the place where the stone was found; there is a group of three or four plain pigeon-hole tombs in 
the face of the hill near the top (P in Fig. 3), but the stone can hardly belong to one of these. Second, 
Tryyers € alone seems an inadequate indication of extent. In similar cases the area is normally 
defined with greater precision.‘ Finally, the names in the nominative alone, without a verb, 
are not in accordance with epitaphic practice at Caunus, so far as this is at present known.?"* The 
second explanation is that Euphanes and family erected at their own expense a five-cubit stretch 
of some public construction. If this is the meaning, the construction in sme might possibly 
be the city wall which runs over the hill, and from which the stone might have rolled to the spot 
where it was found2 But there is about half-way up the eastern slope of the hill a levelled space 


Fr 


® As Dr. P. M. Fraser pointed out to me. 103 The Caunian formulae are: (1) genitive alone (Nos. 18, 

1 For the general absence of foreigners, at least from 19, 43); (2) ToOro 1S uvfind (ipSov ctc.) (leony) too Gelvoy 
distant cities, at Caunus see above p. 25. (Nos, 417, 44, 45 and (4) in n. 23 (3) & alee ypnert yalpe 

12 For example: WG XIV, 1771, l¢ Syw wobes 1’, ls whevpby (Nos. 18a, 39, goand (¢)inn.g). Nos. 41° and 42 are somewhat 
motes ox"s ibid, igtt i chs doedSoy tis differcnt. 


pag THis ows, in _fr(onfem) p(edes) XVI., in ag(rum) pledes)  ™* I should add that this wall is clearly much older than the 
f; Judeich, Altertamer pon irrapolis no. 116, \ copts wat = date of the inscription, so that we should need to suppose 
Tonos pious Tn a’, TWAdTous wipe) ; cf. ibid. nos. 159, ofa, /G Euphanes contributed to a repair, of which I saw no evident 
XID. 1. 736. signs. , 
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supported on the north by a wall of good ashlar masonry; here are visible the foundations of a 
good-sized building which may perhaps be that which Euphanes helped to construct. 


18. At B! in Fig. 3 are two rock-cut tombs side by side; the interiors are plain rectangular chambers. That on 
the right had a handsome marble facade, which is now completely thrown down, but parts of it are lying close by, 
Qn the three fasciae of the lintel-block, broken on right and left, is the following inscription in letters 5 cm. high. 
Squeeze Fig. 33. 


[TOU Selves] Tou ‘lacoves ‘IuBpiov Kali] 
[KAguir ?]éctpas tis OlkoSapav[ tos] 
LuIntpes Se Auotperyou zac. 





Fro. 33.—Inscrirtion No. 18, 


The above restoration may be incomplete. For the demotic “IpBpios see Nos. 5 and 21. For 
the family see No, 19. 


18a. On the left-hand upright of the door of the same tomb, written across the fasciae, is a late inscription in fairly 
regular letters 16-20 mm. high. Squeeze. 


Nowxp otis  KaAgi- 


vioy Kal 

Anro Bape 

Aoki pov 

yeno oly  aipe- 
‘TE 


I have not elsewhere seen Naucratis as a personal name. 


1g. At Dagdibi, some 45 minutes cast of Dalyan, now serving as support for a bridge over the Saridz, is a lintel- 
block similar to No. 18 carrying the inscription published inexactly by Collignon in BCH 1877, 346. The lintel has 


three fasciar, line 1 being written on the frame above. Letters 4cm. high. Squeeze (ll. 1-2 only) Fig. 94. 


‘HBiotn[s] tis TroAguaiou, mpopeadas Se 
Avoipayou “Héiotns tis OlxoSapavtos, 
Kal ‘lepovipou Tou “ldcovos 
Kot ‘Idcrovos Tou “Idtcrovos 





Fic. 94.—Imscarrrion No, 15. 


The reading in|. 1 is quite assured. mpoyena appears to be tra elpnyévov,, meaning presumably 
' great-grandmother °. Since pala = * grandmother * is a peculiarity of the Doric dialect,’ we 
have apparently one of the few traces of Rhodian influence chaervabsle in the inscriptions of Caunus. 





mm ES s.v., quoting /@ XIL. 3. 1120 (Melos), Ch SGDE Ode is clearly a slave-name. The differe of snellir . 
3802 = IG XIL. 1. 66. On the other hand, in JG XII. 1. 1029 correspond toa difference of meaning, since this ie tan el 
(= SGD 4 17) (Carpathus), rip Ty pods Dicey "AkefavEplics, change of vowels is otherwise un mh fa Rhodi pigraphy 
it has evadently the usual meaning * nurse, foster-mother’; (SGD/ 4317, f. Thumb-Kieckers, Handb, der Gr. Dialekte, 187). 


NOTES AND INSCRIPTIONS FROM CAUNUS 35 
Nos. 18 and 19 are evidently not far removed from each other in date, and the occurrence of 
three names in common leaves no doubt that both relate to the same family. That Hediste 1s 
called * great-grandmother of Lysimachus’ might appear to suggest that Lysimachus was a dis- 
tinguished man; but the form of the inscription is orcbality no more than a concise way of mentioning 
all the five generations. | ate | - 
From the style of the lettering (notably the fi with short-right-hand stroke) and the Doricism 
tTpovoia, the two inscriptions may be judged to date from the period of Rhodian domination in the 
first century B.c. 
(To be continued) 
G. E. BEAN 
Faculty of Letters, 
University of Istanbul. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ‘HELENA’ OF EURIPIDES 


THe * Helena* remains a strangely misunderstood play. Although it has attracted rather less 
than its fair share of editorial attention in recent years," it has come in for some incidental judgements 
of marked asperity ?; otherwise it generally escapes with nothing better than qualified praise, and 
indeed one may suspect that it is remembered by many morc for the exegetical extravaganza which 
Verrall built round it * than for its own content. In antiquity, however, the play does not seem to 
have given such offence; though in later times overshadowed by the notoriety of the Andromeda,* 
peonaced in the same year, we know that the Helena made a sufficiently striking impression on Its 
first Bp perranre in 412 B.c., for in the following year Aristophanes drew freely on both these plays 
in his nophoriazusae for material for as sustained and lively a passage of parody * as any to be 
found in his extant works. 

There may be little hope at this interval of time of discovering what the ancients may have 
seen in the piece that apparently escapes us, but a sympathetic attempt to see what Euripides was 
trying to do may lead to some modification of the prevalent opinion, and a juster estimate of 
the play. 

pee called it thy Kenvyy “EAévny © and must by this have meant the “ new-fangled ° play 
about Helen. This is usually taken to be no more than an allusion to the novel variant’ of the 
traditional myth that Euripides used here, whereby it was not Helen but a Phantom of her that 
went to Troy, while the real Helen 1s spirited away to Egypt, to lead a life of exemplary virtue. 
50 critics often seem content for the rest with calling attention to the many similarities * the ee | 
has with the /.7. which Euripides wrote at about the same time,” the combined effect of whic 
seems rather to tell against the ‘novelty’ of the Helena. There are, however, some marked 
differences which call for discussion, and chief among these (because it affects the whole presentation) 
is the sustained flavour of philosophical allusion, which, absent from the Jphigeneta in Tauris, runs 
all through the first two-thirds of the Helena. In particular, as F. Solmsen pointed out,” we have 
repeated references to the contrast of 6vopa and wpaypa, brought out at least ten times explicitly and 
elsewhere indirectly. It is noteworthy that in his other extant plays Euripides does not secm to 
make much of this contrast," but considerations of this mildly t hilosophical nature consort well 
with the train of thought suggested by the ghost-Helen story. 

_If this is on the right lines, other lane of the play fall into place. Against an * intellectualist ’ 
setting of this sort such matters as the pacifism of the first stasimon,'* the antiquarian interest," and 
the aetiology '" are appropriate, and the total effect is such that we may believe that Euripides is 
here offering us a lay in which the tense dramatic economy normal in the fifth century is sub- 
ordinated to the effective presentation against the familiar tragic background of a set of ideas that 
were much in people's minds at the time, Though there is a lightness of touch in places, I conceive 
that a serious and at times piquant intellectual exercise is demanded of the catence, When to 
this is added the natural excitement aroused by the situation in which the characters are placed 
and by the working out of the escape-intrigue, we have a play interesting in itself and, in spite of 
all its formal similarities with the J.7., original both in content and treatment. | 

_ Before amplifying these contentions by an analysis of the play itself, one difficulty must be met 
at the outset: how could an Athenian audience be sure that they were meant to take the play in 
this * intellectualist * sense? Euripides would have been taking a grave risk if he had not given at 
least a clue to his purpose early in the piece; in fact, the A spoken by Helen, supplies it. 
She first tells us who the notables in Egypt are: then she outlines her own ancestry and says how 
she comes to be there. On the story o a’s ege her comment is ‘el omphs otros Adyos’— if this 


Leaving aside + T. Sheppard's elegant verse translation Stesichorus at all. ‘The story was in Ex wipides’ mind when he 
(1932), the last glish edition is that by A.C. Pearson (1903), wrote his Electra (lines 1 } and may have been more 
uneeeeeraios but useful. oe pai uced a a ae familiar to a fifth-century Athenian audience than the com- 
on a similar scale in 1 OF, if © most recent apart ren ira tt : ; ntent It Tete lf 
three in Italian (Tereagti 1912, Taccone, 1931, and Camelli, se ity haf references to it in ancient literature might lead 





Pp. 
eK , * See works cited by Schmid-Stiblin, Gesch. d. priech, Litt. F 
_ * As, for example, that of Wilamowitz: ‘vereor enim ut ipse pp. 51g, note 11. by » Gesch. d. grieeh 4 
in tragoedia cuius ipsi numeri bilem mihi movent commoraturus  * Tt -would materially assis enquiry if we could: determi 


sim’ (Analecta Euripidea, p. 241) and later ‘sed mittamus which of these two plays was written first. Opinion is sill 
Helenam, in cuius ulceroso corpore desultoria opera parum divided (see references in Schmid Stahlin, op. Preeplet ts 


proficit " (ibid., p. 244). g and 4 
4 Faur Plaps of Euripides, PP- 43 if. to 7 ’ Aleve «4 (1 ) pp. 11 if. 

Aha clo on Af 535 sesh theory t We fn im Ears 5 ad Or. 990 (beth ited by 
’ Ar. Thermo. 857 ff. 1S yay ff. 


> This oe be ee Plant ht to show (Ric. Fil. Class. +6, Pies ba ate fF, ete. 

uy 7 OF Pe Son t fo | cow int. i. | . 4 | 1666, ff. hoo to show z | | 
1928, pp. 491.) good Indo-Hellenic folk-lore with a close ‘Mountain Mother’ chorus (101-68) has in fact ay aetiological 
counterpart in the Tenth Rig Veda, and so not an invention of significance that explains its relevance to fhe awe 
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tale is true’ (line 21). Professor Kitto }* has called attention to the scepticism of this remark, and 
the point 1s sound: of course the audience did not believe the egg-story literally, and would find 
it muely a piquant intellectual novelty to hear Helen herself on the stage casting doubt on it too. 
A few lines further we get corroboration: *‘ Hera compounded a living Phantom out of sky and 
made it like me and gave it to King Priam's son; and he believes that he has got me. This 1s idle 
belief, for me he has not’ (lines 33-6). The contrast of belief and reality is familiar enough, but 
is here followed shortly by the first reference to the contrast to which I called attention above: 
‘it was not I but my name that was put up to draw men to battle with Trojans’ (lines 42-3) and 
she ends her + eg with a variation on the same theme: ‘I am a suppliant at this ae to 
the end that 1 I bear a name disgraced all over Greece, yet here my body at least may not incur 

shame " (lines 65-7). 

With these considerations in mind, it is perhaps easier to see how Euripides accepted improba- 
bilities in the cpemns of his play. We are asked to believe that Helen has ot living for a number 
of years ** in Egypt, with no inkling of the fall of Troy, and that in spite of the presence in the 
palace of an omniscient prophetess who * knows all that is and is to be’ (line 14) 1n virtue of the 
gift of prophecy that runs in the family (1poydévou AaBotaa, line 15). 

Slovenly craftsmanship by Euripides, one might think; but there is worse to come. The 
prologue over, Teucer enters on his way to Salamis in Cyprus. He appears for less than 1oo lines, 
and all he has done " before he goes off, to take no further part in the play, is to bring Helen up 
to date in regard to Ta Tpwiké. It would have been much more economical to have mane Theonoe 
speak a prologue that would have done the work not only of Helen’s prologue but of the Teucer 
scene as well. But it would have been far harder by those means to strike the required note of 
abstract speculation had Theonoe spoken the introduction, and the Teucer scene has its purpose. 
His reaction here to the sight of what he conceives to be Helen’s double is meant to foreshadow the 
similar situation a few hundred lines later when Menelaus will appear in his turn to be confronted 
by her. For the moment Helen’s identity is not disclosed, but the stichomythia comes very close 
to home at at least one point, for when Teucer asks: “Do you know one Achilles, Peleus’ son ' (line 
98) she is visibly taken aback (as her vai extra metrum shows), but she recovers herself with the 
answer: ‘ He came once as a suitor of Helen's, so we hear.’ Plainly she cannot tell Teucer about 
an old love-affair of hers, and reveal her identity, but how well this comes from her! For though 
Teucer comments on her similarity to Helen, in hardly flattering terms, he does not recognise her. 

Incidentally, by misinforming Helen of Menelaus’ fate (line 132) Teucer is dramatically useful, 
for this helps to make the subsequent recognition scene more exciting; also im lines 117 ff. we 
seem to have a reminiscence of Epicharmus '* (line 122), if the text is sound, with the peobiern of 
cognition cutting across the dialogue." 

_ ‘Two sections of Aommos, separated by a speech of Helen, follow, and do not concern us here, 
Helen, pathetically concerned at what she supposes people to be thinking of her and depressed by 
her circumstances, accepts the chorus’ remarkably practical suggestion *® of going to consult 
Theonoe, and she and they leave the stage together to reappear some 190 lines later. It is essential 
to have them out of the way, for Menelaus now enters. Ware he is portrayed not as the ‘ type of 
spartan arrogance ', as Jebb described him, quite accurately, when commenting on Sophocles’ 
iax ™! nor as the paAd alypuryins of the seventeenth book of the Iliad, a description taken up by 

lato in the Sympostum ** banteringly and by Athenacus “ quite seriously. Here rather he has a 
good deal of the “ Miles Gloriosus’* about him. Like others of this eternal type to be found in all 
ages, he is somewhat limited intellectually, but an excellent man to do the right thing in a crisis, 
as indeed his part in the organisation of the escape later shows. He is now seen, however, somewhat 
at a disadvantage. He has been shipwrecked, and has left what is in fact the Phantom Helen in 
a convenient cave passed by his surviving sailors; now attired in a piece of sailcloth (Aristophanes ** 
supplies this detail) he has come to find out where he is and to get assistance. 

Having proclaimed his aeney with an outburst of genealogical information, he alludes to 
the morale and size of the force under his command at Troy, in characteristic style: ‘ For I believe 
that I marshalled the greatest seaborne host against Troy—and not in boast do I say it—as a com- 
mander governing with no force at all but ruling over the young men of Greece with their 
compliance’. This kind of naive democratic propaganda was always popular in fifth-century 
Athens; there may be something Socratic in it, as a passage in Xenophon suggests,** though it is 
based on familiar enough thoughts in [hucydicdes.** A few lines later he stamps himself beyond 
question as the literary ancestor of the ‘ Miles Gloriosus’ by his use of the first person singular in the 
phrase tupyous &tepon,” and goes on in a style consciously reminiscent of the nineteenth book of 
the Odyssey to tell of his escape upon the keel of his shipwrecked boat; the whole tone of this speech 
and its literary echoes are admirably attuned to the demands of the play. 
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An Old Woman answers his knock, and the pair have a lively dialogue with plenty of colloquial 
idiom and scope for acting on both parts, Eventually Menelaus finds out to his dismay that he 
has come to Egypt, whose king is in the habit of killing any stray Greek visitors on sight because 
of the presence there of a certain Helen, daughter of Zeus. She is a Tyndarid and, to cap it all, 
came from Sparta before the Achaeans ever got to Troy (lines RDS This 1s altogether too much 
for Menelaus: ‘I can’t have had (ot ti trou) my wife snatched from the cave, can 1?” is his exquisite 
reaction, and on the Old Woman's exit he tries desperately to make sense of his situation in a 
thirty-line monologue. Its apparent incoherence in our manuscript tradition 1s surely genuine, 
and no lines need transposition or elimination.** We have the slow-witted Menelaus, confronted 
with a situation not envisaged in the ordinary experience of a military man, and embarrassed by 
miscellaneous thoughts crowding in upon him, all tending to increase his confusion rather than 
otherwise, so that in the end he gives the problem up. An undercurrent of philosophical terminology 
runs through the speech, and, as is to be expected, the identity of name is stressed: *. . . another 
woman having the same name as my own wife is living in this palace’ (lines 487-3). She was, 
furthermore, Pag daughter (489), so he casts around for an explanation, but the best he can do 
is ‘still, can there be a man with the name of Zeus by the banks of the Nile?’ (490-1). The 
objection to this comes in a flash: ‘No, the one in Heaven is a unity ’—els yap 6 ys KT oUpavov. 
This last piece of philosophical cliché comes very well from the not very clever Menelaus, as does line 
494: ‘and she is spoken of by the name of Tyndareus’ child with qualification’ (a&mAotv, applied 
to the recurrent word 6vopa), Bewildered by the direction in which his logic, such as it 1s, 1s taking 
him, he comes out with the further question, ‘What land has the same name (€vveavupos) as 
Lacedaemon and Troy?’ Helplessly he concludes, ‘ Yes, apparently many people in the wide 
world have the same names,—city same as city and woman same as woman. One must be surprised 
at nothing’. Not even yet has he finished with the idea of Gvopa, for he finally decides that no 
one is so uncivilised that on hearing his name, he will refuse him a meal. Once more we have the 
characteristic first person singular in line 523 (f)ya), and thus, after a mention of the not very 
promising alternative plan of slinking away if the King looks forbidding, he brings his speech to an 
end with a commonplace couplet that recalls a fragment of the Melamppe Sapiens. 3 

It is at this point that the chorus re-enter with Helen. She does not see Menelaus for a dozen 
lines or so, and it seems that he must be making the most of the acting situation by keeping the tomb 
between himself and her. This would then be a foreshadowing of the trick of acting which he 
certainly does employ some six hundred lines later after the entry of Theoclymenus. There, after the 
King has been on the stage for nearly forty lines, Helen points out Menelaus to him with the words 
‘+T@H6" tnromti§as Tapa ’ 7°—* cowering beneath this tomb ’, describing the attitude he must have been 
adopting since line 1165. Here, however, when she does see him, Helen first thinks that it is not 
Menelaus at all, but part of a plot by Theoclymenus to force her away from her tomb-sanctuary. 
Nevertheless, the recognition-scene in lively stichomuthia follows. She does her best to meet her 
husband’s very natural perplexity by explaining to him about the Phantom, with a significant 
allusion to-al@jp*' (‘space’) as the creative principle of it, but Menelaus is not to be convinced. 
He is on the gs of going away, in ie of her pathetic: * Will you leave me and rt a phantom 
bride? ’ ** when in the nick of time the First Messenger appears. In the set style of the messenger- 
speech, even quoting, as often, the last words of the departing character, he tells of the miraculous 
) vag. Daca of the Helen in the cave hs 605-15] : | 

Next this worthy but obviously uneducated body is in his turn confronted with the real Helen, 
of whom he now catches sight. His surprise finds expression in some colloquial idiom, which 
perhaps imparts an exaggeratedly comic tone to his utterance. However the audience may have 
reacted, the messenger 1s giving us a realistic representation of the common man (Homer's tis) 
faced with a situation so paradoxical : 

*O greeting to you, daughter of Leda—you here, after all? And I telling how you had Bone 


to the depths of the stars, with no idea that you had a winged form. I forbid you to chide us about 
this , as you have caused troubles enough at Troy to your husband and his allies’. (Lines 


616-21.) 

There is an obvious reminiscence of Aeschylus ™ in the last line but one, but it is the collo- 
quialism which proves infectious, and Menelaus cuts him short with his idiomatic™ ‘oUt’ fot’ 
&xcivo’’—' that’s just it: her story is proved true ’, and a sentimental piece of lyric dialogue between 
husband and wile follows. 

This over, we have an interlude in which the Messenger is allowed the privilege of reminiscence 
accorded by custom in all societies to an Old Retainer. He indulges in some sententious reflections 
on tUyn, the mutability of human affairs and the unpredictability of the Divine Purpose.25 This 
motive occurs later in the second strophe of the first stasimon,®* where it leads up naturally to the 
pacifism of the following antistrophe; here, however, the point is not so clear, and it may have 
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had some reference to current thought that we cannot now reconstruct with certainty. He goes on 
(720-1) with lines which seem to contain an obvious echo of the often-quoted Palmode of Stesichorus, 
and then lives over again his part at Helen’s wedding when he ran beside the bridal car; next he 
indulges in a not unfamiliar reflection about noble slaves, but in this instance interestingly worded : 
‘not enjoying the name of freedom, but free in outlook ’.*7  Menelaus packs him off with orders 
for the other sailors, but the messenger has not finished yet: before his exit he treats us to as round 
and outspoken a denunciation of pseudo-prophecy as any in Euripides (745-57). This looks like 
a simple comment on the high feeling against prophets of all sorts caused by the failure of the 
Sicilian expedition of which Thucydides tells us,** and is easily undertsood in this play; interesting 
however, 1s his last line (757), yyoun tv dolor pavTis 7] 7” evBouAia, in which evBouAia has clearly- 
marked sophistic associations.” 

When the messenger finally does go, a discussion takes place between Helen and Menelaus. 
Apart from the two further occurrences of the 6vopo-mpa&ypc contrast (lines 792, 822), this paces is 
interesting for the manner of its presentation, In their efforts to think out a plan of escape, the 
employ a method of reductio ad impossthile (lines 802-42) which may be rightly associated witk 
Gorgias.*° They have been able to arrive at nothing better than the expedient of the pact of 
mutual suicide when the crisis suddenly develops with the entry of the omniscient Theonoe. At 
all costs Theoclymenus must not get to know of Menelaus’ arrival, but there seems to be no way 
of preventing it. Meanwhile the prophetess’ entrance is being staged with, as Musgrave pointed 
out long ago, precise attention to details of Egyptian custom. Sorin Menelaus, she tells him that 
a Council of Gods is now taking place to settle his fate; Hera has changed her view and is now 
friendly towards him, whereas Aphrodite (having had the worst of the bargain over Paris and 
Helen) is against his return home. This council of gods with its two catty goddesses reads like an 
anticipation of Lucian at his best: the motive must be a reflection of some * advanced’ theological 
views in vogue in Athens in about 412 B.c. 

Two speeches follow, the first by Helen and the second by Menelaus, in which they plead for 
their lives, beseeching Theonoe not to tell her brother of Menelaus’ presence. Both speeches are 
closely modelled on the form of Attic legal processes; before Menelaus, acting as the second speaker 
for the defence, comes to the most powerful part of his appeal (the speech has been very well 

ara aoe by Professor Kitto “*) he stoops to at least one deliberate orator’s mannerism, for the 
line (976) 
& cot tapéAmrev f5e Tv AGywv, ppc. 


is nothing more than a scarcely-veiled metrical version of a common phrase in the Acyoypaqor. 

Extremely careful writing is noticeable in this pair of speeches. Both show well-marked 
ring-form in this way: Helen starts hers ** with the words ‘@ wapGev"... and begins the con- 
cluding five-line section which forms her peroration “ with ‘pt Sita, wapfev’...' Not perhaps 
over-tactful of her to stress poor Theonoe's spinsterhood thus, but it can be shown that the King's 
daughter is here, as not uncommonly elsewhere, thought of as Vestal,** and like the Pythian 
priestess in the old rhyme is: 

* All unmated 
Because so consecrated *. 
When his turn comes, Menelaus starts from the tear-motive: ‘ott’ Gv baxptoo PAgpapa’ (948), and 
then, observing the effects of his eloquence upon the weakening Theonoe, begins his peroration 
(also a five-line section) with ‘ ti totrta; Soxpuors fs TO GijAU Tperrdpevos” . . . (991). 

It is difficult to be sure how far this feature of ring-composition was a mark of the style of the 
early sophists and rhetoricians. We can, of course, make no inferences from the fragments, but 
there is an instance in the first speech of Antiphon the orator (Kata tig Mntpvias) where it appears 
to be conscious, He opens with the trope about his youth: * vos pev Koi Grreipos Sixav Eywoy En* 
and ends, apart from a short formal coda, with ‘ xéneivos guol véoo Er: GvTi Tata £6t}Awoev.’ This 
seems deliberate enough, but other traces in, for example, his tetralogies, may only be fortuitous. 
It can, however, be found in some ages of the Prometheus Vinetus,* which have been noted on 
other grounds for a rhetorical tendency, and it may well be that here Euripides is deliberately 
employing a feature of contemporary rhetoric. | 

This is not all. In our manuscripts Helen’s speech runs from lines 694 to 943, that 1s fifty lines. 
Menelaus’ lasts from 947 to 995, or forty-nine lines. One line of Helen’s is, however, a blatant 
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interpolation (line 9g05)—metre and sense cry out against it—and editors agree in excluding it. 
Thus both speeches are in fact of the same length. Such symmetry, either exact or with a difference 
of one or two lines, is not uncommon in other tragedies; several examples are recorded in the 
standard authorities, the closest parallel to our scene being perhaps the pair of fifty-one-line 
speeches separated by two lines of the chorus in the Hecuba.*° Numerical correspondence scems 
intentional in the Helena here, and a warning is thereby supplied to critics who sought to evict five 
more lines of Helen’s speech ™ and thus would have obliterated all trace of the design. Incidentally 
the lines impugned contain as good a set of intellectualist points as any in the play. Omitting the 
spurious line 905, they run: 
tide! yap & Geos Thy Biav, Ta KTNTa Ge 
KTa&opan KEACWEL TrdwTas ouK és dotron ces. 
KOIVOS yap EoTIv ovpavoes Traciv BpoTois 
Kai yo’, €v t) yer) Seaport’ avorrAnpoupevous 
TOAAGCT PIA pt oyelv pnd cpepeiofoan Bic. (go3-B) 
: This is diametrically opposed to the common view taken up by Theognis in his comminatory 
Ines ; 
Tefvainy 6’, el pt] Ti Kady Gprrovper pepiveoov 
evpoipny, Soinv & dvt dvidiv avis: 
alen yap otras oti: tics 6’ of paiverar tpiv 
dvbpcwv of Taya yptyar’ Eyoumr Big 
UATOOVTES: (343-7) 


It recalls, however, the position of non-violence taken up by Socrates in the Crifo,™* where he 
leads up to the Sd ania: ‘ous’ &6imoupevoy dpa dvriSixelv, cos ol TroAAol ofovren, érrerSr] ye ofbapdos 
Sel Gomweiv’. Certainly no cross-dating between our play and the time at which the thoughts 
may have been taking shape in Socratic Sri el is legitimate: all that can safely be said ts that 
such a view must have been much ‘in the air’ in the Athens of 412 8.c., the Sicilian expedition 
being a particularly flagrant case of taéAAGTpia oyelv, and the appropriateness of these once-impugned 
lines need not now be stressed. 

Theonoe, in her answer, makes the most of her hieratic character. Her speech too shows 

1, beginning as it does éya TrépuKd 7” evoeBelv (998), and ending with SvoceBijs dv’ eaeBoUs 
(1029). It also contains a foreshadowing of the doctrine of piAcutic, familiar to us from Aristotle, ™ 
and the remarkable metaphor of the * Shrine of Justice in her nature’ (1002) which has a long 
and not uninteresting literary history.°* But most striking of all are these four lines 


Kal yap tics Tav5" tori tois Te vepTtépois 

Kal Tots Gveo8ev taow dvopertros 6 vols 

TOv KaToavevtTooy 27 wev of, yveouny 6° Eye 
&Gcvorrov ets dbdverrov alfgo" éumrecwv. (1019-6) 


Not ons the eschatology interesting, recalling as it does the myth of Plato’s Gorgias and the 

Second Olympian of Pindar, but the notion of the survival of a spiritual element, while reminiscent 

of other Anaxagoreanist pamages in Euripides, *° is most closely echoed by the second of the three 

Spiers upon the fallen at Potidaea,** which reads as if it had been composed by Euripides 
IMTSel! - 





Aléiip vip povyds UmeSéyouto, ompata Se yfeov 

_ TOvGe, ToreSaias 6° cui truAas EAUGev- 

EyOpciv 5° ol piv Eyouct THROU HEpOS, Oo SE pUYOVTES 
Telyos TioToTaTHy EATS Eevto Biov. 


Although a relationship between Anaxagoras and Euripides was frequently noted in antiquity,” 
it seems that elsewhere Euripides in his plays made little use of the leading doctrines of his tation 
teacher.** It is all the more SRO therefore, in view of the interpretation now being put 
forward of the play as a whole, that it should occur so prominently here. | 

_ The last portion of the play, in which the escape is worked out, calls for no comment now. 
After the entry of Theoclymenus the action moves with a fine sweep to its conclusion, and the 
Second Messenger’s speech (after a short intermezzo necessitated, it seems, by reasons of dramatic 
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economy **) 1s followed by the appearance of the Dioscuri on the machina. They are not strictly 

necessary for the plot, for Theonoe could surely have been delivered from her brother’ s anger by 
other means had Euripides so chosen, but they form no bad conclusion to the piece, with their 
actiological utterances and scraps of local Athenian lore. And the formal exode would not be 
worth quoting, occurring as it does in several other plays cither verbatim ®° or with slight variation,” 
but for the particular appropriateness of the words wal Ta SownSévT’ ol EreAcoOn to the Kevty Sdxnjors 
of the Phantom Helen, and the train of thought suggested by it." 
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PROTAGORAS’ DOCTRINE OF JUSTICE AND VIRTUE IN THE 
*PROTAGORAS’ OF PLATO 


Proracoras has just been presented with a new pupil, Hippocrates, and he states what he 
proposes to teach him—such prudence in domestic affairs as will best enable him to regulate his 
own household, and such wisdom in public affatrs as will best qualify him to speak and act in affairs 
of state (g18e). Socrates asks is this the art of politics and is Protagoras undertaking to make men 
good citizens, and Protagoras agrees (319a). Socrates replies that he had supposed that this art 
could not be taught, and he gives two grounds: a0 the Athenians are agreed to be wise men, yet, 
while they call in experts in the assembly to advise them on technical matters, they regard all 
citizens alike as capable of advising them on matters pertaining to the city (319b-d); (2) the wisest 
and best of the citizens are not able to hand this virtue on to others. So Pericles educated his sons 
well in all that could be taught by teachers, but he did not try to teach them, or have them taught 
his own wisdom, but left them to pick it up unaided (3190-320). 

Now Protagoras, it has been pointed out,’ is in a difficult position. He is apparently confronted 
with the choice of admitting that virtue cannot be taught and that his profession is a fraud, or of 
declaring that the theory of Athenian democracy is false, and his patron, Pericles, is ignorant of 
the true nature of political virtue. His reply takes the form of a myth, followed by a set argument 
(Logos). Some have regarded his reply as “a tissue of obscure and contradictory ideas,’ * while 
others who have ipo eee its skill, have regarded it as failing in one way or another to give a 
satisfactory answer to Socrates’ objections. eis the aim of what follows to show that Protagoras’ 
answer is perfectly satisfactory if rightly understood, and that the contrary opinions are due to 
misunderstandings of what Protagoras actually says in the dialoguc. 

The myth proper extends from 320c8 to 322d5. It is followed by an explanatory passage - 
3225-32324, and this in turn is followed by what might seem to be a series of independent argu- 
ments down to 324d1. Then Protagoras says one difficulty still remains (that of the sons of good 
men). ‘For this point, Socrates, I shall not now (owxér:) tell you a myth, but a Logos.’ This 
sentence makes two things plain: the Logos begins here only and not earlier at 323a4, and in some 
sense the discussion of the myth is regarded as continuing right down to this point, g24d1. As 
the myth proper clearly ends at g22d5, this can only mean that the whole section 322d5—324d1 is 
regarded as an explanation and application of the myth. The last sentence of the section then, 
g24c5—di1, must be regarded as summarising the contents of the myth. | 

The myth proper (320c8—322d5) describes how, before the fa a day *on which mortal creatures 
were to come up to the light from inside the earth, Epimetheus distributed the various ‘ powers * 
among the animals on an equalising principle, to secure them protection both against one another 
and against the elements g2od—321c). But human beings received none of these powers and so 
lacked protection. Accordingly, Prometheus stole for them skill in crafts together with fire, thus 
enabling them to live, Clearly all this takes place before men come up to the light of day for the 
firsttime. On reaching the earth’s surface, men develop religion, speech, and the material elements 
of civilisation. For defence against wild animals they founded fortified posts (Poleis), but as they 
lacked the art of politics injustice prevented them from living together and they soon scattered 
again \geza-5). Accordingly, Zeus sent Hermes to give men Aidos and Dike to secure their 
protection. The crafts had been distributed among men in the same way as the powers among 
the animals, namely different crafts to different people. But Aidos and Dike are to be given to 
all men, and all men are to shareinthem. Any man whois unable to share in them is to be killed, 
as being a spree to the city. 

So ends the myth proper; in the following section (322d5-324d1) the main points made are: 
(1) that the Athenians de listen to advice from all citizens on the affairs of the city, on the ground 
that all men share in political virtue; (2) a man who declares himself unjust is mad; (3) political 
virtue is not in man by nature, but springs from teaching and practice; (4) this is shown by the 
fact that punishments are inflicted for injustice but not for natural deficiencies. | 

It has been argued above that the whole of this passage 1s an application and interpretation 
of the myth. For this view to be acceptable it must be shown that the passage fits the m ‘th proper 
and does not contradict its contents. This, in turn, depends on a right understanding of the myth 
itself. “Two points here are of vital importance for a correct understanding of the myth. I. Does 
Protagoras mean that all men possess Aidos and Dike by nature? * It seems clear that the powers 
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of the animals are reareed as being by nature, and it is possible that the skill in crafts is so possessed 
by human beings. It was given to mankind before they began their life on this earth, and it is to 
man what the powers are to the animals. But Aidos and Dike are in a different position—they 
are something got alter man has been living in the world. Zeus commands that all men should 
share in them, and makes provision for those who can’t. It is true that the provision is death, but 
this suggests that their natures can’t be altered, not that Zeus is adding something to the nature 
of man as such. The fact that all men are regarded as sharing in Aidos and Dike is not in itself 
sufficient to show that they do so by nafure. The position of Aidos and Dike in the myth 1s sufficiently 
distinct from that of skill in crafts to raise no difficulty if we find other reason to deny that the former 
are in man by nature. We have in fact the strongest possible reason for supposing that Protagoras 
does not regard them as shared by nature. He himself says (323¢3-8), * these then are the reasons 
I give why they rightly allow every man to offer his advice Regering matters involving this 
(political) virtue, because they believe that every man has a share in it; but that they consider it 
to be not by nature nor of spontancous growth, but in whomsoever it is present, the result of teaching 
and practice, this I will next endeavour to demonstrate’. Nothing could be more emphatic— 
olitical virtue is both shared in by all men and is not by nature. Protagoras puts the statement 

in the words of the Athenians, but he is defending their view and identifying it with his own. We 
have already seen that the whole of this passage is regarded by Protagoras as an explanation of the 
myth proper. vA 

One possible objection must be met. A famous fragment of Protagoras ® says, © teaching needs 
nature and practice ’, and this is interpreted to mean that teaching requires a natural disposition 
to be taught. That Protagoras did posit such natural dispositions ts true, and, as will be seen, is 
relevant to a later part of the present argument. But these natural dispositions cannot be identified 
with Aidos and Dike, nor is Protagoras saying that, by teaching, Aidos and Dike develop into 
political virtue.’ An attentive reading of the text from 322d5 to 323c8 shows that Aidos and Dike 
are for Protagoras the same as political virtue, and what Hermes brings to man is not the rudiments 
or materials for political virtue, but political virtue itself. In fact, the terms Aidos and Dike occur 
only in the myth proper. The explanation of the myth speaks immediately of everyone sharin 
in political virtue (323a2), and in the following lines we have * justice and the rest of political 
virtue ’ used as a synonym for Aidos and Dike, with the same phrases applied to it as were applied 
to them in the Myth of especially 32343, 323c1—2 with g22d5). Itis impossible to maintain that 
Protagoras is here making any distinction—if he were it would destroy the whole point of his 
argument, which is that because all men share in political virtue they are rightly all consulted on 
questions involving it. We must accordingly conclude that so far at any rate Protagoras regards 
all men as sharing in political virtue and in Aidos and Dike, not by nature, but in some other way.* 

II. Were all men regarded as sharing equally in Aidos and Dike? This ts often stated to have 
been the view of Protagoras. There is no evidence for it whatever.’ It is certainly not implied 
by the Greek verb for sharing.1° Even if Aidos and Dike were dy nature it would not follow that 
they were equally shared in by all. Indeed, it would be an extraordinary thing to claim that all 
men were equally just, and equal in political virtue, yet this would be involved on this supposition, 
as we have seen that Protagoras does not distinguish them from Aidos and Dike. Again and again 
in the discussion which follows the myth and in the Logos we shall see that Protagoras is supposing 
that the participation is not equal. | | 

Once it be granted that for Protagoras Aidos and Dike, though shared in by all, are not by 
nature, and are not shared equally, the inconsistencies and contradictions of which Protagoras has 
been accused fade away. Upon the conclusion of the myth proper, Protagoras proceeds to apply 
and expound its meaning. Since all men share in political virtue, the Athenians and others rightly 
allow all citizens to advise them on political questions (322d5-323a4). It is not, of course, suggested 
that all advice is of equal valuewr that all men are equally qualified to give advice, only that no 
one is without some qualifications. This is made clear in the sentence immediately following 
(323a5-c2), Unlike the crafts, in the case of justice and the rest of political virtue a man who ts 
unjust and says so is regarded as mad—all men are expected to assert they are just whether they are 
or not, as everyone must in some sense (&péds ye’ 100s) share in justice or not be among men. This 
argument seems often to have been regarded ™ in such a way that a curious inconsistency 1s involved. 
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Protagoras is supposed to be saying that a proof that all men possess justice lies in the fact that 
sole Wasp don’t pete il, they ought. not to say that they do not have it. This fantastic interpretation 
scems to rest on two assumptions: (1) that * unjust ° here means ‘ without justice altogether ’, as if 
it were “not sharing in Dike’; (2) that Protagoras supposes that all men share equally in justice. 
Once these assumptions are dropped, no difficulty arises. What Protagoras is saying is that when 
men act unjustly in any respect, they must not profess it. As all men have a share in justice, they could 
and ought to have acted justly on this particular occasion. Accordingly, they must expect blame 
not sympathy if they admit to injustice. | | 

Having shown in this way that all men are regarded as possessing some share in justice and 
political virtue, Protagoras immediately goes on ey declare that this share is not dy nature, nor is it 
acquired of its own accord, but from instruction and by practice (323c3-324d1). Men do not 
punish others for natural or chance defects, but they do poe them for failure to learn. In fact, 
in civilised societies punishment is a sort of teaching. Punishment is inflicted for deficiencies in 
justice and virtue. So on both grounds justice and virtue are regarded as teachable. So much 

rotagoras bases on his myth, and before leaving it he sums up the two main conclusions once again: 
Virtue ts shared in by all and can be the product of teaching (324051). 

At this point Protagoras abandons the myth and proceeds with his Logos, Three main points 
remain to be dealt with: (1) how all men get their share in virtue if not by nature; (2) why good 
men on the common view do not teach their sons virtue; (3) why the sons of outstanding men so 
often fail to show the excellence of their parents. He answers that as virtue is the basis of all 
activities, so it is taught in all the standard forms of teaching—by parents, nurses, school-teachers, 
music-teachers, and gymnastic instructors. In addition, it is taught by the whole community 
through laws and punishments. It is important to notice that Protagoras is not simply saying that 
people absorb the traditions of the community in which they live unconsciously—it is no chance 
matter, it 1s an essential part of the formal teaching all receive. It was Socrates who had suggested 
the unconscious view of moral education." Protagoras’ answer is quite definite: good men do 
have their sons educated in virtue, and take great trouble over it (cf. especially 325d7-9). His 
point is that the teaching of virtue is universal throughout the community and that those ho teach 
it have no special names as teachers of virtue. It is the same point he made earlier in the dialogue 
when he said there had been many sophists before himself who lacked only the name (g16dg-e5}.8 

Finally, the difference between parents and children in virtue is to be explained as due to 
variations In natural aptitude in the persons concerned. This will always show itself when all 
people have practically the same teaching and the same opportunities to learn. In addition, some 
people get more schooling than others (326c3-6) and some teachers are better than others. Such 
a teacher Protagoras considers himself to be e 8-b5). 

The Logos which so concludes is not a continuation of the myth, it is rather an alternative to 
it. So Protagoras claims that the Logos and the myth each show that virtue can be taught and explain 
the difference in virtue between sons and fathers (328c3-6). Both likewise clearly offer explanations 
of how all men share in virtue’ Accordingly, the universal instruction in virtue in the Logos should 
be regarded as an alternative statement of the conferring of Aidos and Dike by Zeus in the myth. 
The two are the same thing, the one expressed in mythical form, the other in rationalised form. 
The conferring of Aidos and Dike is the teaching which all people receive in the community."4 

So interpreted Protagoras’ reply to Socrates’ objections is consistent throughout. To re- 
capitulate, Socrates objected that virtue could not be taught, because all men are regarded as sharing 
in it, and those pre-eminent in virtue do not hand on their pre-eminence to their sons. Protagoras 
replies that all men share in virtue because they are all taught it, and the difference between parents 
and sons is due to differences in natural aptitudes for learning. 

It remains to consider some general criticisms of Protagoras’ answer. 

I. It has been said that Socrates’ objections concern the craft of politics, the art of being a good 
statesman and ruler. Protagoras’ answer refers to good citizens, and the teaching of men fate good 
as citizens, 1.¢. as subjects rather than as rulers.!° To this it may be replied that if there is any 
confusion it is due to Socrates not to Protagoras. It is Socrates, not Prot: ras, Who makes the 
substitution of terms in the first instance—you seem to me to be speaking of the craft of politics and 
to be promising to make men good citizens ( 31983- ), and in the objections which follow, Socrates 
speaks of virtue (Arete) throughout, not of Craft (Hechne). Secondly, it is clear that Protagoras 
supposed that the same qualities were required in good rulers and in good subjects (ef. especially 
326d6-7). It was in fact the natural assumption for Greeks to make at the time!® We may 
question it, but Socrates does not. Plato in the Republic seems sadly aware that special qualities 
may be required to obtain office, but he does not admit them as necessary for the just exercise of 
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the art ofthe ruler. When we remember that it is Athenian democracy that Protagoras is defending, 
we need not regard the objection as a very substantial one. 

II. Protagoras’ reply has been interpreted as an argument that the Athenian people subscribe 
to two incompatible principles—that everyone possesses virtue and that virtue is taught.'7 There 
is nothing inconsistent in these two se Deal se provided it is remembered that Protagoras never says 
that everyone Seca virtue by nature. It is perfectly reasonable to claim that everyone possesses 
some degree of moral insight and so is entitled to be heard in discussions in the Assembly, and at 
the same time degrees of virtue will differ, and the best man should hold the highest offices in the 
state. 

III. It has been objected that the argument involves the identification of goodness with the 
actual traditions of an existing civilised state. So when Protagoras claims to be able to teach 
virtue to Athenians, as he does at the end of his speech, he would need to claim exceptional ability 
im catching the tone of the social traditions after only a few visits. This is surely a perverse 
criticism. The virtue with which Protagoras is concerned is repeatedly stated to be the condition 
of all cities *—without it no Polis can exist. The criticism in fact is not one which arises from the 
htar, Sha at all—it derives from the doctrine attributed to (and certainly held by) Protagoras in 
the Theaeteius (166d seq) ‘ whatever practices seem just and laudable to each city, are so for that 
city as long as it holds them’. A discussion of this point would require a consideration of the 
whole doctrine of the relativism of Protagoras which cannot be attempted here. But it can be said 
at once that the 7/eaetefus provides no basis for the present criticism. The doctrine there attributed 
to Protagoras has as a corollary, that while whatever seems just to any city is so, in place of practices 
which are harmful the wise man substitutes others that are beneficial (167c4—7). It is perfectly 
clear in the Theaetetus that the sophist is regarded as capable of changing the views of a whole 
community as to what is held just. His function cannot be merely therefore to express and teach 
what the community already believes. 

IV. Protagoras postulates virtue as a condition of social life; at the same time he represents 
it as a product, through teaching, of social life.*° This is a standing problem for sociolo oe: realists 
and behaviouristic theories of ethics. Protagoras’ answer, if not satisfying, is clear aca consistent, 
Men, before societies existed, were unable to form societies, because they lacked what they could 
learn only from and through societies. Accordingly, divine intervention was required to enable 
the process to start. | | 

V. One weakness in Protagoras’ theory remains to be considered. It is not a matter of in- 
consistency but rather a matter of vagueness. Protagoras has not so far made clear what he means 
by virtue, and it is the regular Socratic position that it is impossible to tell whether virtue is teachable 
or not until its nature is first understood.*" ‘This forms the subject matter of the remainder of the 
dialogue. It was the weak point in Protagoras’ armour, and it is here that Socrates is able to reveal 
confusion in Protagoras’ mind. 

| G. B. Kerrerp 
University of Manchester. 
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GREEK KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 
1. Classical Greek Terminology 
CrassicaL Greek kinshi tener ealOg ye 28 it is used for example by Isaios, offers few difficulties 
of meaning in its terms, and describes a bilateral family rather like our own. The principal usages 
may be shown in genealogical form as follows: 


kedestes (pentheros) metryia = pater = meter = kedestes (pentheros) metros patros 
| ee 


abs ae = EGO adel phos adelphe = kedestes pentheridous anepsios or exadelphos 
[ee | (daer anepsia or exadelphe 





adelphidous, acdelphide ancpsiadous 

anepsios, anepsia ancpsiade 

7 | cxanepsios 

kedestes (gambros) = thygater hyios = nyos cxancpaia 
thygatricous hyidous 
yeatride bividde 


The noteworthy terms are: (1) Aedestes, (2) anepsios, anepstadous, exanepsios, and (3) adelphos and 
adelphe, Kedestes is applicable to any male who is a close relative by marriage, but who does not 
belong to the circle of heirs within the anchisteta: the term thus covers our father-in-law, stepfather, 
brother-in-law, and son-in-law. The close association of the term with words for ‘ mourning’ 
suggests that this name arose from the duties performed in the funerals of members of their wives’ 
anchisteia, even though they were outside the circle of heirs." The terms pentheros and gambros are, 
apparently, influenced by the usage of Aedestes, and tend to the same classificatory employment. ‘The 
meaning of nyos similarly tends to wander. Anepsies varies between cousin-german and nephew, 
and each of these relationships also has its exact term, in both cases a compound of adelphos. 
Anepoiadous and its synonym anepstou pais are used not only for the cousin’s child (the first cousin 
once removed), but also for mint ent cousin (also a first cousin once removed) : so Theopompos, 
the mother’s cousin and heir of Hagnias, calls himself anepsiou pais to Hagnias.*. The exanepsios was 
outside the Attic anchisteta, and the term is rarely found.* The terms for blood relatives are of the 
common IE vocabulary except adelphos and adelphe, which have replaced phrater (surviving to mean 
‘member of a phratry '), and the lexicographers’ gor. 


2. Homeric and popular Greek 

) Terms of LE Derivation. The Homeric poems contain other terms of IE derivation: fekyras 
and Aekyra, a woman’s father-in-law and mother-in-law; einater, a husband's brother's wife. To 
these we should perhaps add the lexicographers’ aelios, a wife's sister’s husband. 

These additional terms may be shown from the woman’s point of view as: 


pater = meter hekyros = hekyra 
SS Se | 
adelphe = ?daer adelphos=?galoosa Ego (f} = posis daer = cinater galoos B 


From the point of view of posts in this diagram, the adelphe’s husband would be aelios. The relations 
of posis and aelios would be important within the anchisteia when adelphos died without heirs, for one 
of the two men would have to provide an adoptive son for adelphos from among his own children, 
and it is likely that such provision of heirs was regulated by custom and law.** On the other hand, 
there was no such direct tie between Ego, galoos B, and einater, for in the event of fosis and daer 
dying without issue, the adoptive son would be provided by galoos B, not by Ego or einater. Only 
if the whole of posts’ anchisteia was extinct, in all lines, woul children of Ego and ¢inater by other 
husbands be able to claim inheritance, and it is uncertain whether they would succeed.4 
The evidence of these names therefore suggests that the type of family organisation represented 
by the full range of IE kinship terms was dif erent from that of the Attic Ph aieay and included a 
wider range of relatives by marnage, at least for a woman speaking. 
i) Other Terms. Homeric and popular Greek also contain a number of kinship terms of 
non-IE, or doubtful derivation. 
kastgnetot and ¢fat: In [had 11.257, a son of Antenor is related to his brother both as hopatros, 
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of the same father, and as kasignetos. ‘This suggests gat Kasignetos has the primary significance of 
‘same mother’s son’, thus being an exact synonym olf * adelphos, of the same womb ’. | 

In Ihad 16.456 and Odyssey 15.273 the maximum range of a man’s relatives is expressed by 
the phrase Aasignetoi and efat. If kasignefoi means primarily maternal relatives, efat may be inter- 
preted as paternal relatives. ‘The instance from the [liad concerns the funeral provided for Sarpedon 
of Lykia, an only child without a mortal father. Asignefoi cannot therefore mean uterine brothers, 
nor can ¢fai mean blood-relatives on his father’s side. Perhaps the inference is that the terms are 
to be interpreted as meaning classes of relatives: the pag (lant having the same duties to Sarpedon 
as though they were his uterine brothers, and the eta: as though they were his paternal relatives. 

In Iliad 9.464 Phoinix claims that in his father’s house he had many efait and anepstot. Since 
’ anepsios means * cousin’, it seems probable that the efat here are both Phoinix’s paternal relatives, 
and the fathers of the anepsioi, that is, Phoinix’s father’s brothers, either by blood or social classi- 
fication. Finally, in Iliad 6.299, the wives and daughters of the Trojans ask after their paides, Kasignetot, 
¢fai, and posies. The mention of the daughters requires a reference to fathers, and here the word 
etait seems to be used in that sense, so that we should translate * sons, brothers, fathers, husbands ’. 

hetatros: The Homeric use of etait seems therefore to include the father, the father’s brothers, 
and other paternal relatives. It has been from time to time suggested that Aelairos is etymologically 
connected with efes: if so, the fetairo: of the heroes would be paternal kinsmen. This is the case 
in the most famous instance: Patroklos the fefaires of Achilles 1s Peleus’ cousin: 

Zeus = Aigina = Aktor 


Agakos Menortios 


Peleus Patrokios 
Achilles 

hetatra: The feminine of Aetairos is hetatra: Iliad 4.441 speaks of Strife as the Aasignete and 
hetaira of War. In classical Greek a Aetaira is an unmarriageable woman, and the uterine sister 
(oneeee or adelphe) was within the prohibited degrees. The conjunction of the terms et er and 
ietaira in this Homeric passage suggests that the terms refer to women within the prohibited degrees 
on the mother’s side (kasignete) ain alee the father’s Gates): It would follow that in classical usage 
hetaira has survived to mean a woman unmarriageable for reasons other than consanguinity, since 
marriage with a homopatric sister was permitted, (See p. 52, n. 4a.) 

gennetai: In Iliad 13.354 Poseidon claims to be of the same patra and the same genos as Zcus. 
The patra refers to his father, so the question arises whether the genos is the mother’s social unit. 
In Attika an archaic synonym of gennefat was homogalaktes ‘ of the same milk’, and this ancient 
meaning of gennefai would make the patra and genos parallel to the other Homeric usage, as here 
interpreted, of “ efai and kasignetot ’. | 

Apatouria and homogalaktes: It is a very remarkable fact that in the single community of Attica 
we find the two terms Apatouria, the festival of (the phrateres ‘ brothers’) those born ‘ of the same 
fathers’; and homogalaktes, designating those nourished on ‘ the same milk*: that is to say, we 
have terms signifying aoe of paternal kinsmen by blood or social classification, and groups of 
maternal kinsmen by blood or social classification. 

There is one well-known form of tribal organisation in which such groups are identical, by 
reason of the fact that the men of one kinship group always marry women of one other kinship 
group: their children consequently may be reckoned as being both * of the same fathers’ and ‘ of 
the same milk*. This is the divisional form of tribal organisation, in which the kinship reckoning 
is bilateral as in our family organisation, although membership of the division (within one com- 
munity at any single time) may be either patrilinear or matrilinear. Two questions therefore arise : 
(1) whether the kinship terms provide evidence for such a divisional organisation in early Greece, 
and (2) if so, whether membership of the division was inherited from the mother or the Ruther. 

Names for paternal relatives: Names similar in sound and form to ¢les, Aetatros, are: 

etheios : elder brother when used by Menelaos to Agamemnon, Paris to Hektor; father’s elder 

brother when used by Iolaos to Herakles (Hesiod) 

theios, theta; uncle, aunt: perhaps the father’s brother and sister 

lethe, tethis > grandmother, aunt: perhaps the father’s mother and sister. 

Various so-called Lallwoerter also come under this head: atta, father: cf. the Hittite attaf, father, 
ett, brother, and the divinities Attis, Atys; ¢ata, fetta, father: ¢f. Luvite* tata, father, and the divinity 
Dada’, Datta. | | 

Names for maternal relatives : A similar group of names for various maternal relatives includes: 

annis : grandmother | esti mother’s mother), cf. Hittite anna!, mother 

manna, ninnion : aunt (perhaps mother’s sister) 

nennos : mother’s brother, mother’s father: this suggests an association with the office of the 

mother’s kprios, and metros is used in the same two senses. 

ninne ; perhaps mother’s mother (Macedonian). 
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Names for the wife and her son: A Homerjc name for wife is oar, and this is clearly connected 
with the term oaristes used by Homer to state the relationship of Minos to Zeus. The constant 
Greek belief was that Minos was the son of Zeus. We thus seem to have: 

Zeus = oar (Europe) 
ouristes (Minos) 
which is to say that the primary relation of the son is to his mother. 

There is very much here that is uncertain in the direct evidence. The interpretation of the 
direct evidence, however, turns upon the question whether what is known of the terms above can 
be demonstrated, without violence to the total evidence for early Greek culture, to be comfortably 
accommodated by methods of social organisation known to comparative ASH COON: We have 
noted already that divisional tribal organisation would account for the presence in Attica of both 
the Apatouria and the Aomogalaktes. We may now note that the terms above seem to fall naturally 
into three groups: (1) the paternal grandmother and her children; (2) the maternal grandmother 
and her children; (3) the wife and herson, We might therefore call these three homogalaktic groups, 
to which belong the grandfather's wife, the father’s wife, and Ego’s wile, Ag mandi h 

The ordinary genealogical table does not form a suitable diagrare or this type of family 
organisation, because relatives on both sides are too numerous to accommodated in such a . 
scheme, because (since the organisation is fully bilateral in each generation) the family does not, 
even conventionally, go back to a single founder, and because marriages are often contracted 
between near relatives. A number of methods of tabulation are in use, but the simplest consists 
of a number of parallel columns of direct male and female descent lines.® 

Since the preceding terms appear to fall into three homogalaktic Sroups, let us suppose the 
existence of three matrilinear divisions, A, B and C, in which a man A always marries a woman 6, 
and a man & always marries a woman ¢, and a man C always marrie: a woman a. The woman 
a will always be equivalent to a sister to the man A, etc., and the marriage rule may be written: 


1. of A marries b/sister of /B marries c({sister of }C marries a(sister 


The first two generations of any such system are then written with the daughters immediately 
under the mothers, and the sons immediately under the fathers, as follows: 


[. A a b * B = c x Cc at ax 

2. B x b Cc x c A x a2 
(takes his (marries A, (takes his (marries B, takes his (marries C, 
mother’s her father's M's division) her FSiS) M's division) her FSiS) 
division) sister's som) 


Keeping the same direct lines of descent, the next two generations are: 


takes his {marries A, (takes his (marries B, (takes his (marries C, 

s division) her FSi5) Ms division) her F313) M's division) her FSi3) 

(takes his (marries A, (takes his hose B, (takes his (marries C, 
M's division) her FSiS) M's division) FSiS) M's diviston) her FSiS) 





Thus generations 1 and 4 are identical, so that the whole system is repeated ever 


! ; y three generations. 
c ney BoM: exempli gratia, use this form of tabulation to place our own ki 


hip terms, with 


Ego in the third generation: 
L. A = b B = Chyces sox C ma ax 
Greatuncle greataunt grandfather grandmother grandfather grandmother 
greatuncle greataunt 
B » b C * c A 4 a 
Aunt’s husband mother-in-law father aunt uncle ; mother 
father-in-law 
i ie G b - AL c = B i= 
Cousin ; Wife ; EGO COUSIN ; and cousin ; sister ; 
son-in-law's and cousin Brother son's mother- son's father- son-in-law's 
father = in-law in-law mother 
re x A as b x B = fiw Tae Cc = a 
Son-in-law daughter 50f1 daughter-in-law daughter-in-law's  son-in-law’s 
brother sister 


Each entry in this table covers a number of individuals: so that son represents all Eo’s s0ns, wile 
represents the wife and her sisters; etc. Moreover, as the system reproduces itself every three 
generations throughout the tribe in which the organisation is used, the line of blood relationship 
1s not necessarily the same as the conventional social relationship, but may proceed independently 


' B. Rubemann: “A Method for analyzing clasificator Albuquerque) I (19q5) a T 
relationship systerns.’ in-Seath Weston Jounal of Antlvopelosy COT + (1945)s Pee st 
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for any multiple of three generations, ¢.g. my wife may be, not my second cousin by blood as shown 
in the diagram, but a cousin more distant by three, six, nine, etc. more generations, as follows: 


b (1) 4 B “ b (2): brother with 2 sisters 
b Cc b 
b A = hy 
b Bot b 
Creataunt 
b <i 2, 
Mother-in-law 
ib = A 4. b 
Wile Ego second COUSIT 
and 5th cousin 


We may now set out the Greek names, already grouped in three homogalaktic divisions, in a 
table of this kind, and consider the results: 





tr. x A = b x B = c x Cc = ax 
2. B = | 2 * c A x at 
annis ninne (pappos: v.s.) tethe FM 
MM 
7 = b = A J Cc = = 
narnia ctes: F, FB nennos MB theia 
ninnion etheios: FeB (pentheros ; tethis 
MSi (M?) theios: FB v.35.) FSi 
atta, tata, 
tetta: F 
hetairos: FFRS 
he A = b x B == c x GC = a 
hetairos Kanigeoets com oar (peas: v.s.) hetaira 
eles i etheios: ¢B Ww 
(pentheros : kasienetos : 
vs. B, MSiS, etc. 
5: B x b Cc x c A x a 
(pentheros : oaristes ’ 
VS 5 


Abbreviations: M mother, F father, B brother, ¢B elder brother, Si sister, S§ son, W wife, MM mother’s mother ete. 

This form of tabulation shows how (if the terms were intended in this divisional sense) a man 
might boast of the numbers of his kasignetot and etai, for in the example above the table may represent 
the organisation of a whole tribe, several hundred men strong, each belonging by birth or adoption 
to one of the three divisions, so that if Ego belongs to B, all males of A are his efai, and all males of 
B are his kasignetot, however distant (or indeed Retitious) the blood relationship: the membership 
of the single * family’ simply reproduces in aoe the membership of the tribe at large. 

The chief omissions are the daughter, the wife’s brother, and the two grandfathers. We may 
therefore collate other kinship terms found in Greek, without necessarily assuming that they belong 
to the same system of terminology as that shown above: 

1. maia, mamme: both used for mother and grandmother. Maia is a goddess: the Pleiad 

mother of Hermes. | % 

2, pappos: grandfather; pappas, father; appa, father. Papa§ is an Anatolian god. 

3. peas: a connection by marriage. 

4. pentheros : wife's father, daughter's husband, sister’s husband. 

5. kasis : brother, sister, 

. kassa, kasalbas, kasauras : courtesan. 

The first two groups of terms (maia, pappos, etc.) are alternatives for the terms for mother and 
father already tabulated; the term peos in Homer seems to refer sometimes to the wife’s kinsmen in 
neral, which would include the WB; fentheros is the specific Homeric name for the wife's father. 
asis is one element in the compound kasignetos ; and if it is etymologically allied to kassa, this 
latter term may have had much the same history as Aetaira. The sound change in Aasalbas, kasauras 
suggests Anatolian affiliations: ¢f. Olbe, the town of the Oroandeis, now called Oura. ~ 

This whole group of kinship terms therefore may, so far as our evidence goes, belong to one 
language and system of relationships, for mata, mamme, may mean the actual mother (as distinct 
from her sisters), pappas the actual father and pappos the father’s father; peos any member of the 
wife’s division, and pentheros any male of the division to which Ego, his father-in-law, and son-in- 
law all belong. It is noteworthy that throughout this range of terms the Anatolian associations are 
endemic, being present for annis, nanna (Artemis Nanaia), mata (Ma of Komana, if not the Maones), 
alta, ethetos (Hittite elt), tata, pappas, and kassa. 

3. A Heroic Genealogy AF 

The preceding argument would gain important corroboration if it could be shown that the 
suggested divisional organisation helped in the understanding of even one of the Greek heroic 
genealogies. These products of archaic learning possess features which have often been the subject 
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of comment, especially directed towards the continuous interweaving of families, the gross variations 
in accounts of parentage and marriage, and the continued reiteration of names. 

One such genealogy, and that of no less a hero than Odysseus, is explicable by the three- 
divisional matrilinear system, if we make one fundamental assumption, namely, that in the mythic 
genealogies the proper name denotes the kinship group. For example, the name of Autolykos 
occurs six times in this genealogy, Ikarios or Ikaros four times, and so on. These names, unlike 
those of Aias Tclamonios and Aias the less, do not belong to well-defined and easily separable 
mythic personalities, individuals with characters of their own.* The use of kinship terms like ¢fai 
and kasignetot in Homeric Greek suggests that, for example, the name of Autolykos was felt to be 
appropriate to any eles of Odysseus. | 

If we use consistently this assumption that recurring proper names indicate the kinship group, 
we find that the genealogy of Odysseus may be tabula ed in a three-divisional matrilinear system, 
without any difficulties in the first six generations. ‘The six Autolykoi all belong to division B, and 
so forth, If we maintain the allotment of Ikarios/Ikaros to division A, and Asterodeia to division 
B when we come to the family of Penelope, a difficulty arises: Ikarios III should be in A, so that 
Penelope herself should be in B. But Odysseus’ wife should belong to division A: that is, to be free 
to marry Odysseus, Penelope should belong to her father’s division. In this connexion, we should 
remember the myth of how Odysseus married a princess from a distant land, and the reluctance of 
her father to let her go, until Odysseus, impatient, made her choose whether to come with him or not, 
and Penelope let down her bridal veil and went with her husband. Thus the myth emphasises 
the close tie between father and daughter, and may well be interpreted as supporting the inference 
from the genealogy that Penelope's family was patrilinear. Penelope’s character as the type of 
faithful wife then bette something more than an exploration of the personality of a good woman; 
the tradition describes the particular form of good womanliness (including subjection to her son) 
achievable in a certain stage of patrilinear society. 7 | 

The complexity of the genealogy, however, includes more than this. Penelope’sson Telemachos 
married Polykaste, a daughter of Nestor. If we consistently maintain that the proper name belon 
to the kinship group, the name of Polykaste is important because it reappears as that of an Attic 
heroine who was the sister of Daidalos. The name of Daidalos has already occurred in division C, 
so Polykaste should also belong to this division: and a C woman marries a B man. Telemachos 
would belong to this division B if Penelope's family had been matrilinear: so that the genealogy 
seems to say that Odysseus married a princess from a patrilinear family, and she fully maintained 
the moral standards of her people in an alien land; but her subjects kept their own forms of 
organisation, and her son conformed to these. On this interpretation, the Ithakan scenes in the 
Olina are no mere foil to the adventures of Odysseus: both he and Penelope are models of 
endurance and integrity, and the two forms and opportunities of these virtues are equally described. 

The genealogy may now be shown in both stemma and tabular forms for the sake of comparison: 7 


Chione 


Pee = elena Set 
I. Autolykos I Kreousa Orcithyia 
2. Deion = Diomede lon 28 


ee | | 
3. Kephalos Asterodeia I*= Ikarios I Philonis Autolykos IT and IL 








4- Heosphoros {Daidalos I} ae eal IV 
5: Daidalion (Tkaros IT) Arkeisios = Chalkomedousa stars Vv 
6. : rep ae ae 
Laertes = Antikleia Ikarios HT = Asterodecia IT 
| 
7 
7: sein in Penelope Damasippos 
8. Telemachos = Polykaste, homonym of a sister of 
Daidalos I] 
q. Ikaros [V 


and owe their existence to a poetic abhorrence of a vacuum. (?) lonidai (among whom Aailivee vac aia 9 
dinpiina: hey owe ook rticlposl Sas ig why so many in Attika; and the (?) phratry of the Eikadess in Attika (for 
disguises, when fewer would have ¢ the genealogies so Autolykos is a descendant of their eponynd Elkading “and they 
a Fg less ints es , : | | worshipped Apollo Parnessios, god of the mountain on whic 
* Historical social units which claimed descent from one or the Autolykos of the Odyssey lived). The various fiferary- variants 
: PLT REIS}, i ppaed one or other of these sou on. Fron the teaiice ) 
(Damasippos) in Argos; demes of Ikarieis and Daidalidai in similar social units in other Gick non eet 





o 
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The tabular form of this genealogy is as follows: 


I. =C b = A c = B a= 
Oreithyia Autolykos I 
Rreousa 
2. A = b x B = c x C = ax 
Deion Diomede lon 
Stilbe 
Chione 
2. B x b Cc * c A “ a 
Kephalos Asterodecia | Ikarios I 
Autolykos Philonis 
II and II 
d- =C b = A c = B 
Kilens Autolykos TV’ 
(Daidalos I) 
ey A = ob » B = c x Cc = a x 
Arkeisios Chalkomedousa Autolykos V 
(Tkaros IT) 
6. B x b C x wt: A an 
Laertes Asterodecia IT Antikleia Ikarics III 
Autolykos VI 
Odysseus marricd Penelope (Damasippos) Damasippas (Penelope) 
b. A - b » B = c * GC a> 
Telemachos Polykaste Daidalos II 
4. A 
Ikaros I'V 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. The classical Attic kinship terminology corresponds to the family organisation of the 
anchisteia, and contains less than the total range of relatives recognised in the IE derivatives. 

a. The additional IE derivatives found in Homer are so used as to suggest that the formative 
period for their meaning in Greek was a time when agnatic kinship was more important than in 
the historical period. | | 

g. Other Homeric terms show a bilateral kinship reckoning, with, however, prohibited degrees 
among paternal kin, unlike the historical anchisteia. | 

4. The Attic terms Apatouria and Aomogalaktes suggest a divisional tribal organisation. 

i 5. Non-IE kinship terms in Greck suggest the recognition of three * homogalaktic * groups or 

6. The heroic genealogy of Odysseus may be shown to consist of members of three * homo- 
galaktic * groups. 


EPILOGUE 


The genealogy of Odysseus is not the only heroic genealogy which shows a three-divisional 
matrilinear system, but it is one of the most important because so many of the heroic names have 
Attic affiliations, and in Attica the ‘ lonian’ tribes had three phratries. It is plain from the pre- 
ceding diagrams that, without any change in the marriage law, and without any movement of 
population, a simple development from matriliny i setsdacsies would provide a three-phratry tribe, 
continuing to possess bilateral kinship reckoning. us we might ee that patriliny could be 
introduced in a single generation, when the men finally decided that their sons should be the first 
heirs, instead of their sisters’ sons, the nearest matrilinear heirs male." Then the men of that 
generation would be Aemogalaktes, but their sons would be phrateres, and celebrate the Apatouria. 

- In such a situation, the matrilinear term genos would be without a corresponding social institu- 
tion, so that it would be available after some time as a name for the subdivision of the phratry, 
corresponding to the Dorian patra. (In Carian Mylasa, the patrat were grouped in syngenetat, which 
suggests that here the s retained its larger meaning.) ‘This would mean that the Greek * clan * 
(genos or patra) arose after the IE terms phrateres, Apatouria, homogalaktes, were established in Attica, 
so that the phratry, the patrilinear derivative of the homogalaktic division (either simultaneously 





® ‘The sister's son remained in the anchisteia, (though not, of a younger sister, whether married or not. The hero Partheno- 
course, a member of his MB's lineage), but as succeeding only paios would then be the ‘sister's son’, and the notorious 
if heirs male (i. sona, brothers’ sons) failed. Various usages rtheniai of Sparta and Taras would be merely ‘ sisters’ sons ' 
heir title from * matriarchal * and pre-matrimonial times, but) descent were deprived of their expectations from their mothers’ 
that parthenos was in origin simply a sister of the lineage, perhaps families. 
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with, or later than, its establishment) became a group of gene which represented the blood-lines 


within the phratry. 


In historical times, the oer are blood-lines within the A sie 
of exogamy followed this further organisational fission, so 


We might suppose that the rule 
at, firstly, the Aefaira or woman of the 


father’s phratry became marriageable if not a member of ee genos (and so her name becomes 


available for other unmarriageable women) ; 


then a woman o 


the same genos becomes marriageable 


if not a member of the same orkos in effect, since brothers each founded their own otfo1,’ this would 


legalise uncle-niece marriages (even where the niece was not an ¢pi 


Kleros), as well as marriage 


between a brother already having his own oikos, and a homopatric stepsister still in the father’s or 


step-brother’s oikes. If the phratry retained any 


divisional significance, oikot within one genos might 


rlong to different phratries: this would explain a number of obscurities in the historical phratric 
organisations. Moreover, it would follow from the preetne argument that the historical form of 


the anchisteia and the exogamous oikes developed toget 

be regarded as being ancestral to the oikos, not to the anchisteta. 

oikes was (of course) a Becevan nical as well as a social unit, 
uker 


geographical group of @ 





© Asin the case of the sons of Bouselos (Isains XT), among 
whose descendants intermarriage is very frequent. 

™ (p. 46) Or rather, by custom having the foree of law. For 
example, in China the coincidence of inheritance laws and 
ancestor worship is somewhat similar to that among the ancient 
Greeks, and there customary law lays down that a sonless man 
should preferably adopt the second son of his elder brother, faal- 
ing whom the second son of his ger brother, failing whom 
the third son of his elder brother, etc. But the Chinese kinship 


er, and the ‘ clan * (genos) should consequently 
It is also worth noting that the 
and that the Kletsthenic deme is a 
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organisation being much more strongly patrilinear than the 
Greek, adoption of a son-in-law was much more restricted, 
allegedly occurring only if (1) the father had fallen out with his 
own kinsfolk and (2) if the son-in-law came from a very poor 
ps obscure family and so was willing to give up his membership 

it. 

 (p. 47) In very many languages a word for sister, or a 
is of it, is used for sweetheart or concubine, ¢.g. the old 
English * bedsister ". 
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l. INTRODUCTORY 


Amone the post-homeric traditions of Odysseus’ wanderings the most persistent and circum- 
stantial group is that which places such decisive adventures as the visits to Circe and the underworld 
in Italy. His wanderings were indeed located at various times in many other parts of the 
Mediterranean and even beyond it, but none of these locations was felt in antiquity to have so 
much authority as those which connected him with Campania and sometimes with Etruria. How 
the two main branches of the Italian tradition are elated is a further problem. The Italian 
location might appear as from the first the obvious and natural result of Greck colonisation within 
the historic ried 1 beginning with the cighth century; certainly many of the later developments 
must be derived from this source. There is also the likelihood that the Greeks in Italy and Sicily 
brought with them not merely the Iiad and the Odyssey and the cyclic epics in some form, but also 
other traditions of Odysseus from western and southern Greece which were independent of the 
Ionian epic. Scholars have often regarded the historic colonists as the originators of all the Italian 
lore of Odysseus, and have connected with them, in their earliest generations, those passages of the 
Odyssey which suggest real acquaintance with Italy or Sicily, assuming them to be later than the 
rest. This is not the place for a critical discussion of late bioks or interpolations in the Odyssey; 
it will simply be assumed that not all the material of Homer, as material, was of the same date, 
and that there was much other matter, not used in Homer, which was as old as any that was 
included. Some of this matter, since Odysseus’ home was near the limits of the Greek world, may 
also have been imperfectly Greek from the first, and not all of its carriers need have been Greeks. 

In respect of its matter the Odyssey is simply the most remarkable of the Wostor ; other traditions 
of the heroes returning from Troy have much to say of their eventual settlement in Italy, mostly 
on the Adriatic coast, along with occasional Trojans. Trojans of various legendary generations 
are traced to settlements in Sicily, where Odysseus also wandered. The west coast of Italy on the 
other hand, so far as Achacan heroes are concerned, is almost the exclusive preserve of Odysseus, 
who, unlike his contemporaries, does not in normal tradition settle or die on Italian soil, but returns 
home. The hero who does settle in the west of Italy, and in some traditions crosses the path of 
Odysseus before he does so, is the Trojan Aeneas, on whose legend the tradition of Odysseus was 
not without effect. | 

The Italian location is very fully attested in ancient literature. The aim of the present discussion 
is to account for that fact, and only in that connexion to notice modern identifications of places. 
The most famous of these occur in the ingenious pages of Victor Bérard.) but they are not relevant 
except where Bérard, in following ancient authors, adds geogray hical and topographical argu- 
ments which will stand without his Phoenician etymologies an arbitrary interpretations. In 
Latium and Campania he follows the ancient tradition which we are considering. 

On the general question of legendary voyages and settlements before the historic age of 
colonisation we have recently had the work of his son Jean Bérard,* who, after treating the historic 
colonies, collects and discusses the literary references for the legendary period in his concluding 
chapters. His arguments that the historic colonists cannot have originated the whole tradition 
and projected it backward into earlier times have some force, though they cannot be discussed 
adequately here. He contends that the western wanderings of Odysseus, and of such earlier 
figures as Herakles and the Argonauts, who also returned, are narrated in | ' ends having a long 
development before the historic period, and further that the Odyssey, particularly the adventures 
told by Odysseus to Alcinous, falls, shortly before the period of colonisation, except in the passages 


.. See Lar pobduiciens iciens ef ['Odpseée (1901 & 1927); Ler narigations * fa colonisation grecgue de I" Htalie méridionale et de fa Sicile (1941). 
a’ Ufyase (1927-q): Jmtroduction ‘ TOdvssée and Dans ie silfage His critical anal ts fthe Odpssey is taken without nanitifica lion 
d Ulysse : Alben Odpssien (1933) containing photographs of the from the elder Bérard. 
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referring to Sicily and southern Italy,? which are additions belonging to the age of the poet who 
completed it sa Bes early in the eighth century. This isco 2 of the main mass of the Odyssey 1s 
certainly in agreement with that of many scholars, but it is combined with his father’s topographical 
identifications wholesale to yield a full legendary account of the western Mediterranean.* More 
convincing, though less closely relevant to Odysseus, is his discussion of the Feet settlements 
of other heroes of the ostoi such as Diomedes, Philoctetes, and Epeus on the Adriatic coast, where 
he can argue that these are not located on the sites of historic colonies in whose territories they are, 
but at places of no great importance in later times, and not even always occupied by Greeks, [hese 
settlements, and others beyond the region of later colonisation, he refers to a prehistoric but real 
order of things to be sharply distinguished from the historic. His procedure for these regions 
recalls that of Nilsson for old Greece 5 in tracing the scenes of the great cycle of legends to 
Mycenaean sites, and results in a similar gap between heroic legend and later traditions. This, 
on the face of it, is a reasonable contention, and it is not sara refuted by the objection that the 
t 


historic colonists might claim genuinely prehistoric remains in Italy as the work of Greek heroes. 
There is even some evidence from archaeology that the intercourse between old Greece and the 
region of Taras not only existed in Mycenaean times but continued unbroken into historic." 
Mycenaean connexion with Sicily is well attested, but appears to have been broken off. There are 
traces also of contact with the Tyrrhenian coast of Italy.’ But beyond Sicily evidence of settlement 
more permanent than casual landing or small trading is still very slight, and more suggestive of 
wanderers like Odysseus than of the settlers of the Nostot. Archaeology thus confirms the impression 
given by Homer that for the late Mycenaean period Sicily and the east coast of Italy were the 
western limits of the known world, beyond which were the fabulous homes of supernatural beings 
and the dead. 


Il. WesTeERN ALLUSIONS IN THE ODYSSEY 


The stages in the Greek discovery of Italy have been conveniently set forth by E. Wiken.* He 
holds, like Blakeway ® and Dunbabin, that the Odyssean passages mentioning Sicily as a place of 
trade and a source of slaves may not reflect much earlier conditions than those of the Benth 
century. The Isle of Syrie near Ortygie, from which Eumaeus was carried off as a child by 
Phoenicians, is taken by Wikén?° as indicating Syracuse, conceived half fabulously, rather than 
Syra near Delos, as the scholiasts and some moderns hold. The Phoenician girl who handed him 
over to pay her passage home was herself carried off by Taphians, who belong near the mouth of 
the Achelous, from Sidon; a long and odd voyage for any but Phoenicians themselves. Odysseus 
in a lying tale calls himself Eperitus of Alybas, identified by the scholiasts with Metapontum, and 
says that he was driven to Ithaca from Sicania, or out of his way from Alybas to Sicania." The 
Taphians as western voyagers appear again in Mentes, who sails to Temese to trade iron for bronze; 
this is usually taken for Temesa in Bruttium rather than Tamasos in Cyprus, our if Taphians 
could reach Sidon, as above, they would certainly reach Cyprus on the way. ‘lemese will be 
mentioned again later; if it is the Bruttian Temesa it is on the Tyrrhenian coast beyond the usual 
horizon of the non-fabulous parts of the Odyssey." But the mention of it need not be later than the 
references to Sicily which suggest the beginning of historical voyaging in the west. The wanderings 
of Odysseus himself, as related to the Phaeacians, are not in the Odyssey located by historical names, 
except In so far as places were later named by Grecks who brought his legend with them; this part 
of the Odyssey can be considered only after an account of these later locations, to which we now turn. 


LT. THe TELEGoNrA 


Before tracing the locations proper a few words are necessary on the Telegonia ™ of Eugammon 
the Cyrenaean, which was ancient y regarded as concluding the epic cycle of Troy. Odysseus, 
having made journeys in Elis and Thesprotia (whose relevance to the general tradition will appe: 
later), is mortally wounded by his son by Circe, Telegonus, who comes to Greece to seck him and 
lands unaware on Ithaca, They fight because Telegonus appears as an unknown raider, but before 
Odysseus dies they recognise one another. Telegonus takes back with him to Aeaea his father’s 


* Tha: XX 98g: AXIV att, 307, 966, 389. Bérard, op. cit, 922, like V. Bérard, prefers the location at Delos, 
“See c. VIII, * La légende d"Ulysse dans les mers italiennes" which is certainly suggested by the mention of Apollo and 
and. the * peep at ata also the discussion of Artemis at 410. ;: 
these views by T. J. Dunbabin, ‘Minos and Daidalos in Sicily " 1 Od XAIV 304-7, and Scholia; Eustathius, ad lor. Steph. 
(BSR XVI (1948). 1-15). ie Byz. so. "Aipas; Tretz. Gul XII : Apollod. Hist. Adi. 2. 
_ #§ See his Mycenaean Origins of Greek Religion, though he docs not 0d To 179 ff. Tamasus in Scholia and Strabo 225-6. 
arr inte in applying this method to Italy. (Copper and tin hardly occur in this part of Italy, but Dunbabin, 
© See babin, eee Greeks, t and 26 ff.,and A.A. Western Greeks, 223, quoting Orsi, WV. Se. 91k 359, mentions 
i : | | 1 


Blakeway, BSA XXX 7 traces of r near Temesa, which, - i 9 his assertion 
¥ See below, note 114, on Buchner’s Ends on Techia. thane he eon betond ite Manatee 
* Die Kunde der Hellenen von dim Lande und den Vilkern der See Kinkel, EGF, 58, and Allen, OCT Homer V,, 109. The 





fates ed -bis g00 ©. Chr (Lund, 1947). date of Eugammon is usually given as the carly sixth century ; 
BSA XXXII, 170 ff. | Ly Fata it must be later than the fi el : of Cyrene m1 640 0. "See 
Op. cit. 27-4 on Od XV 409 ff, following Nilson. J. Eusebius Chron. Olymp. LITT (568-565 5.0.). 
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body and also Telemachus and Penelope, whom Circe makes immortal in order herself to marry 
Telemachus and to pair off Telegonus with Penelope. Our fragments indicate no more than a 
romantic purpose for this matchmaking in the far west, nor do they locate Acaea, but later legend 
gives Telegonus at least a numerous Italian progeny. The mention in our fragments of another son 
of Odysseus and Penelope, Arcesilaus, has long been recognised as a gencalogical compliment by 
the author to his patrons the Battiads of Cyrene, in whose Panag Arcesilaus was a hereditary name, 
and who apparently traced their descent from Arcesilaus after he had settled at Sparta, their earlier 
home. ‘Thus a genealogical interest for the whole poem by Eugammon may be suspected; this 
certainly appears in some of the earlier poets such as Cinaethon, whose work he probably used; ™ 
it would be natural at a time when gcnealogy was not merely a compliment to noble families but 
served as history, and even, when it concerned the gods, as cosmogony. Since the Telegonia is 
usually dated to the sixth century, it was late enough to contain definite locations in the west; It 1s 
unfortunate that these, if they existed, have all perished. We might otherwise have found them 
connected with some hero-cult of Odysseus in Italy. 


IV. Heston 


The Hesiodic poems, most of them probably older than Eugammon, contain western references 
of great interest to Actna, Ortygia, Pclorus, and the Ligurians (if these are not really Libyans), 
and one of the fabulous Hesperides is named, Hespercthusa, perhaps the Arethusa of the west, 
which, with Ortygia, again suggests Syracuse as a region of fable.* Hesperia, as the oldest Greek 
name 1 for the whole Ttalian peninsula in Stesichorus, also belongs in this connexion and suggests 
that Italy was a world of the dead and the supernatural. Hesiod was indeed regarded in antiquity 
as the first to place Odysseus’ wanderings in the western basin of the Mediterranean, as can be seen 
from Eratosthenes in Strabo, and from the scholiasts on Apollonius Rhodius, who mentions that 
he put Circe’s home in the Tyrrhenian sea.'7_ Another passage, Theogony 1011-16, brings Odysseus 
definitely to Italy in his fabulous wanderings, and is our earliest source for this location. It 1s 
significant that eivaseis ig made an ancestor not of Greeks but of two non-Greck pecries of the 
first importance for the Greeks, the Latins and the Etruscans. * And Circe, daughter of Helios 
Hyperionides, bore in love with stout-hearted Odysseus Agrius and Latinus flawless and mighty 
(and she bore Telegonus through golden Aphrodite), who far off in a nook of the sacred isles ruled 
over all the renowned Tyrrhenians.’ These lines follow immediately the mention of Aeneas, son 
of Aphrodite and Anchises, though nothing is here said of Aeneas’ travels. To dismiss them as an 
addition of Roman times might seem easy and convincing, but the mention of Latinus with no 
name suggesting Rome, and of the Etruscans as his subjects, should make us hesitate. Nor 1s 
Aeneas here connected with Latium, as in Roman times he could not fail to be. 

If we accept this passage as a genuine piece of Renealogrcal poetry earlier than the days of 
Roman prominence in Italy, we have still to interpret it and date it more precisely. Telegonus we 
oe Scie for the line mentioning him fits badly and is missing from the best MSS.; it was 

robably interpolated to reconcile the rest with the Telegonia.# Agrius has been much discussed, 
for besides Latinus we should expect another clearly Italian eponym. Among emendations 
[patxov +” and [péiov have most to recommend them, but no sufficient reason appears for altering 
the text.” The most attractive suggestion is that of Altheim °° that “Aypios as a proper name 
represents Faunus, who is much later mentioned by Nonnus as * son of Circe, haunter of crags, the 
dweller alone, native of the Tyrrhenian land ',*" and who is a regular figure of genealogical tradition 
in Latium. Altheim’s interpretation of yoyo vigoov lepdoov = is also convincing; it need not be 
assumed that the writer took Italy for an island, for the phrase fits well the appearance to voyagers 
from the south of the fringe of islands running northwards from Capri to Monte Circeo at the 
southern end of ancient Latium. The promontory of Circacum appears as screened in a recess 
like Mycenae; piyoo “Apyeos; but in any case the high headland stands up like an island from the 
surrounding sca ane the Pontine marshes, and was even supposed by some ancient writers to have 
been once in fact an island.** The description then rests ultimately on an eye-witness’s knowledge 





i Ser J. A. K. Thomson, Studies in the Odpeusy, c. VI. Of Hesiod’s “Aypiow fi Acrivor in support of statements about 


Cinacthon of Sparta Pausanias (II. 3. 9 says byorechoytyot eel | Aarivon and [pate in Italy side by side, but a marginal note 
, lv volg rreow. Pindar in By Vo and Herodotus on mentions [pales as a son of Pandora and Zeus, which shows 
Cyrene (IV. 45 fF) make no use of the connexion with Odysseus, some confusion. See also Rzach's edition ad foc, and A. Hart- 


8 Actna in Theor. B60. Ortygia in Ox. Pap. XI. 1958. mann, Untersuchungen dber die Sagen pom Tode des Odpsseus (1916), 


Pelorus ap. Diod. I'V. 85. Ligurians Strab, 300, Libyans(or 103-5. 
Ligurians) in Ox. Pap. 1956. Hesperethusa frag. 270 Rzach. "© History of Roman Religion, 214-16, even oe eee of 
as See Wikén, op. cif. on Stesichorus Tabula /liaca, Bergk, PLG rremaeg at Altertumskunde 1, 54, Preller, Remtische 
ITT, 212. | Mythologie IT, qot. 

' Strabo 2g. Schol. Ap. Rhod. IV. 911 (= frags. 65, 66, 67 21 Pronpriaca XII. 328 ff. = Op. cil. 481. 
Rzach). The Sirens also seem to be placed in these parts by = Cf. Strabo 232 womdgor Gekdrrg tr oeol Eee For its 


}. | having been an island ‘Theophrastus Mist. Plant. V. 8, Solinus 
was first shown by Muetzell, Deemenda- II, 22, Pliny WH. TIL 57 4_see Halsen in AE s.r. ‘ Circeii" and 
tone 7 ioe Libri tres (Lipsiae 1893), 076 ff. j Bethe, ibid. rr. * Kirke’. ‘This is likely in a volcanic region of 
1 On the whole see Goettling-Flach, Metiod, ad foc., rises and subsidences, though the date would be much more 

jus i Ktensibus I. 4. 7, & quoted. Lydus ues = ancient than anything in Greck history. 
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of that coast and leaves the Hesiodic location of Circe beyond doubt, even if the Hesiodic Catalogue, 
with which this supplement to the Theogony proper is clearly linked, did not also place her in the 
Tyrrhenian sea, The Hesiodic references are the earliest certain mentions of Circe at Circaeum, 
evidently one of the most ancient features of Greek lore concerning Latium and Campania, which 
may have brought other Odyssean locations in its train. | > 

The Tyrrhenians as subjects of Latinus show an identification of Latins and Etruscans which 
may be mere vagueness, such as Dionysius mentions, when he sobs that once Latins and Umbrians 
and Ausones and others were all called Tyrrhenians by the Greeks,** but may also reflect Etruscan 
influence south of the Tiber. Yet Wikén is doubtless right in allowing no political conclusions to 
be drawn about Italian peoples from these lines.** A later limit at any rate 1s implied by the mere 
granting of a heroic ancestry to the Etruscans, who from the middle of the sixth century became 
the bitter enemies of all Greek sajlors and colonists, not least in Campania. This passage of the 
Theogony is connected with both branches of the Italian lore about Odysseus, for if proper names 
connect him with Latium and Etruria, the most likely meaning of the phrase ‘ sacred isles” links 
him no less with Campania. 

The lines have been discussed by Blakeway ** in connexion with the history and archaeology 
of the earliest Greek trade in the west. He considers that 1t was the experience of merchant 
adventurers that gave the author of the Theogony his knowledge of western geography, though he 
may not himself have left Boeotia, and further that these men explored the Sicihan and Italian 
coasts before any colonists used their knowledge for settling. He bases this opinion on Greek 

eometric pottery and imitations of a date earlier than the colonisation, which have been found in 
sicily, at Cumae, and at various sites in Etruria. The Etrurian material he reckons older than the 
foundation of Cumae in the period 775-750 B.c., though there 1s also Cumaean material older than 
the Greek city. Some of it, which is of local clay, must be the work of resident Greek potters; the 
foundation of Gumae was the result of such earlier trade and settlement by fadividieale: Though 
later investigators have been inclined to reduce his dating,?* at least where it reached back into the 
ninth century for the earliest finds, they have not invalidated his main argument for early voyaging 
before colonisation. For, as he says, the Hesiodic passages mention not Greek colonies but islands, 
mountains, and peoples which the colonists found. ‘These were to be brought into the history of 
the world as presented by Greek legend. So far as archaeology is concerned the homes from which 
these earliest of historic explorers and traders set out cannot be certainly identified; if they were 
CGhalcidians such as founded the Campanian colonies, we cannot prove it until Chalcidian pottery 
of this date is identified.** 


V. Souruern Irary: Ouper REFERENCES 


The next definite piece of literary evidence for Odysseus’ journeyings traced on the Italian 
coast seem to be given by a Sophoclean fragment, which mentioned an oracle of the dead or by the 
Tyrrhenian lake Aornus, that is, Avernus. Pearson connects this fragment with the lost Odysseus 
Akanthoplex, Holzinger with the Euryalus: both were plays concerning the hero’s last days.*® It is 
also possible that Aeschylus laid the scene of his Psychagogoi, which was the first of an Odyssean 
trilogy and treated the Nekyia, at Aornus; for ivcorhran. who gives the name Dacira to Persephone 
aa wocippes sR may have got this unusual name roan Aeschylus, who certainly used 
it in this play. The chorus of ghost-raisers was descended from Hermes and lived round a lake. 
If this is correct, the Psychagogot will be the oldest literary witness to the Nekyia as located at 
Avernus by the Greeks of the historic period.?° 

Of some antiquity, too, must be the tradition of Odysseus and Circe as parents of Auson, the 
eponym of the Ausonian natives of Campania, who were finally subjected or driven out by steadily 
encroaching Samnite invaders in the fifth century, The importance assumed in the Ausones by this 
genealogy, and the friendliness of native peoples, suggest the early days of Cumaean prosperity and 


4 ARI, 29. Butsee Altheim, Der Ursprung der Etrusker (1950), Asphy codd) epi Tuponeloy give ro omnm in 
pasim, for a justification of this view of the Riruscaded as: a Bekker, dase aie 44. AL beet fae g Daeg ‘ae 
Sse i people when they became Important in history. extract in Evustathius ad Od. (1667. 13 and Et Maga. 1145). 

Op. at. 79, where he suggests that Agrius may be meant KepBipog as a name in Sophocles for the Cimmerians (957 
for a ruler of the Etruscans an Latinus fora ruler ofthe Latins Nauck, and FEY Magn. 115) may belong to the same play. 
COMETS as part of them. "Tyrrhenian" is prety used generally for the west coast of | a 

Prolegomena to the oe of Greek Commerce with from Campania northward. See Wiken, op. ci. 118 and 126. 
taly, Sicily, and France in the Eighth and Seventh Centuries Pearson doubts whether Cumae was meant by Sophocles, 
ac. (BS cieomaN 5 uy Baie ff). Achaqh also his however later writers took the allusion, and notes also the 
article * Demaratus* (fits Xs 19935), §90 1). wevopornioy at the "Aopros in Thesprotia (Paus. IX. 

# See R.M. Cook in FHS LXVI (i946), ic fora summary 90.6). This is another link Meoaide Campania and "Fhesptote 
of their arguments, though he is willing to date Theog. no11 ff. such as those discussed later here in section X. 
eine’ than 700, by which date the Tyrrhenian + be better ** 279-8 Nauck. cf. Hartmann, 5 a 109-11, and Wikeén, 
igh el = | eee _ af cit. 126. In Nauck. 277, the text has ‘Eppa pay mpdyorov thou 

= See Dunbabin, Western Greeks, 5, who mentions Cycladic —ytvos ol wepi Aiur. Aratnchanes Frags saedgattan's the play 
pottery but denies that any can be identified as Chalcidian, in places. Actips in Lycophron 710 will be discussed later; 
_™ See Pearson frag. 748 (682 Nauck) and Holzinger, Lyte- as a name for Persephone here it is quoted by Schol. Ap. Rhod, 
plrons Alexandra, 346. The words vuwoparnioy i ri Tupenwii: III, 8g7. See Wiken, op. cH. 125-6 | 
Alen ZogoxAfis loropat are added to the mote on “Aopvos un aot 
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a Cumaean origin for 
Odysseus saved by Scylla, has 
ana erro 

t 


this tradition."! Sinopus, mentioned by Pherecydes as a companion of 
been connected with the Greck name Sinope for Sinucssa in 


least as old as the fifth century is the tradition of the ghost Alybas at Temesa in Bruttium, 
preserved in Pausanias and Strabo.** He was the ghost of a Greck follower of Odysseus, who in a 


drunken fit violated a native girl, and was 
unburied. Odysseus sailed away caring nothing 


caught and stoned to death by the natives and left 
for his death. 


Alybas haunted the place, slaying 


all sorts, until the people, apparently now the Greek colonists, were eager to leave and consulted 


the Delphic oracle. 


he reply was that he should be appeased 
precinct and with the annual gift of the fairest maiden in Temesa. 


as a hero with a tem le and a 
But the Locrian boxer Euthymus, 


when his city got control of Temesa, entered the temple, fell in love with the maiden, and, putti g 


on his gear, awaited the onset of the ghost. 
the town was free of the tribute. 
his appearance recalls Glam’s ghost with 

Icelandic saga. Was he also perhaps, like 


this ghost and unlike literary 


He defeated him, so that he vanished into the sea, an 
This ghost was black in a terrible fashion and wore a wolf-skin ; 
whom Grettir the Strong victoriously wrestled in the 


Greck ghosts, solid? ** 


Euthymus was a historical Olympic victor of the fifth century, who may have been substituted 


by the Locrians for the eponymous hero Sybaris 
Pausanias saw. The haunting is likely in any case 


represented as the deliverer in the sculpture that 


to be much older, older probably than any 


Greck settlement in Temesa, as the mention of Odysseus, forerunner of the colonists, hints. 
Alybas, in the Odpssey, was, as we saw, reputed to be the earlier name of Mctapontum on the 

other coast and of its hero: the name may have reached Temesa by sea or by migration overland.** 

The story of the stoning reads like a savage variant of the death of Elpenor, and Mayer has suggested 


that it was prompted by funeral cairns of stone, 


probably of Messapian origin, found along 


these 


coasts, ‘The tribute of maidens has been claimed by Giannelli as a case of ritual prostitution, an 
un-Greck custom which he supposes that the natives had and forced upon the Greeks as the price 


of unmolested settlement, here as at Locri.?” 


The Locrian custom is attested in ancient tradition, 


which compares it with Lydian and Cyprian practices but makes it the expiation of an offence and 


not a ritual of fertility. 
it was connected with a Sera 
custom forced on the Gree 


It certainly prevailed in the same region of Italy, but, as in oriental countries, 
Giannelli is no doubt right in seeing the 
s, but he is hardly justified in brushing aside the colourful and convincing 


tribute as a native 


male ghost with his northern analogues, as a face-saving invention of the Greeks, in order 


to make it ritual prostitution in honour of a goddess. 


Pausanias does not explicitly say that the 


girls were sacrificed, or killed by a ghost, but such would be the natural atonement for blood and 


the natural limitation of the ghost’s indiscriminate slaughter. 


There are examples in literary 


legend too of heroic ghosts, such as Achilles in Euripides’s Hecuha, Sr SIODN the sacrifice of girls, 


though not annually, and others of monsters claiming a regular sacrifice of gin 
It was at any rate plausible to make of this native demon 


reck ghost of a well-known type and to connect him with Odysseus in this way. 


and Herakles stopped by slaying them. 
something like a 


VI. 


girls, such as Perseus 


Latium: HeEvLLaNicus 


North of Campania we find Odysseus traced in Latium by Hellanicus in the fifth century. He 
says that Aeneas arrived there from the land of the Molossians and, with Odysseus, founded Rome. 
Dionysius in quoting this also mentions Damastes and other unnamed authorities. The reading 








1 Schol. Lycophr. 44. Eustathius 1379. 20 and Ad Dion 
Perieg. 78. Servius te Pe WIT g28. 2l. Magn. 171. 5. fi. 
Adoons, Verrius Flaccus ap. Fest 16 Lindsay. See Wikén 
op. ct. tye ght itself was enter os territory already 

in the eighth century: see Heurgon, Capour préromaine 55, 
who also sums up the evidence for regarding tne Chee people 
as a branch of the Ausones or Aurunci, op. ef. 39-50. 

™ Frag. 144 Jacoby cf. Livy X. 21. 8. See Wiken, of. cit. 126, 
— Pausanias VI. 6. 44 ff and Strabo 255, who calls him 
Polites (cf. Od X. 224. See aloo Suidas so EGGuvos and Ps. 
Plutarch, Prov. Alex. 131. Adxow in Pausanias is usually emended 
to the "AAGGarra of Suidas in view of the AdBarra of later MSS., 
and ‘pew is read for "Hea, as the goddess hasnorelevance. The 
youth Sybaris, the spring Lyca, the river Calabrus, and the 
erdon at Temesa, shown together on the sculpture as scen_ by 
Pausanias, suggest a wide context of Italiote legend. For 
discussion see E. Maas, ‘ Der Kampf um Temesa’ (jd! XXII 
(1go7), 18-59): G. de Sanctis, * L'eroe di Temesa * (Atti, Ae, 
Torino XL (1909-10), 164 ff.) (Ricerche storize ¢ geogr. 49 ff. ; 
Alw TX 1909, 305 7) : E. Pais, Annalit Ua. Toscana 1X (Bor), 
27 f.; G. Gt 1, Culti ¢ mili della Magna Grecia 261-77; M. 
Mayer, ‘ Rhodier Chalcidier und dic Odyssee" (Jd! 1925), 
Sect. I, * Elpenor und sein Grab.’ ; J.C. Lawson, tpi ohPovraw 
(CR XL (1926), 59-58 and 116-21); F. Ribezzo, Rir. Jndo- 
greco-ilal XW (1q91). ee and XVI (1932), 78. Pais sees in 
ie biney 5 nenbek oft e known subjection of Temesa to Croton 





at one period; this is rightly discounted by Giannelli. But the 
youth Sybaris no doubt stands for Sybarite help agaist the 
natives. 

38 Grettir, like Euthymus, is historical, but has folk-tale 
attached to him. Alybas also recalls Grendel, whose onset 
Beowulf awaits at night and who returns defeated to a lake. 
I now see that Burn also compares Glam (World of Henod, 
1go-1) ; he further mentions the custom of pasyahopes intended 
to prevent such walking. Lawson assembles evidence that 
aMBertes were dried and unputrefied corpses which might be 
reanimated as vampires by the indignant ghosts. 

2 The base of his statue was found at Olympia [ Rochl, [GA 
108: Loewy, fnschr. griech, Bildhaner, 19, quoted by Giannelli, 

; fe. 277). 

Pas Ser Ribezzo, for, at. XV, 187 who with Wilamowitz, 


Bethe, and Bérard accepts Alybas as the later Metapontum. 

aT (Gp. cil. 271-7. 

% See Giannelli, op. cit. 220-1 and 291-41. The presiding 
goddess was chthonic and was usually identified with Perse. 
phone, who had a famous temple at Locri, “Justin XXI, 4. 2 ff. 
rather naturally makes her Venus (like Aphrodite at Corinth). 
(Clearchus of Soli ap. Athen. XII 515 E seems to make the 
prostitution at Locri an inheritance from the Locrians of old 
Greece, whose hero Aias had violated Cassandra and offended 
Athena, and whom Athena thus punished, But the originators 
of such a custom would not regard it as degrading. 
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pet’ OSuccees is now preferred to yet’ *OSuccda,® which might imply that Odysseus was a forerunner 
who founded Rome first before it was refounded by Aeneas; the continuance of this association of 
the two in Lycophron ** is the principal ground for preferring the first reading. But the two heroes 
scem to be in uneasy combination, and it has been assumed that Hellanicus was the first to attempt 
to join them, He may have found Odysseus first in the field as father of Latinus, and combined 
this with an early version of the founding of Rome by Aeneas, instead of his descendants as later 
chronology required. How much older than Hellanicus the connexion of Odysseus with Rome in 
particular may be cannot be determined, but it is at least likely that Hellanicus began his account 
of Latium with the landing of Odysseus, Rome itself was only beginning in Greek eyes to deserve 
a permanent and honoured settler, such as Aeneas, as founder; it has been suggested that Hellanicus 
first brought Aeneas to Latium beside Odysseus." ; 


VII. Erreur: HEtranicus 


Odysseus as a legendary figure in Etruria raises various problems which can only be hinted as 
yet. He was evidently familiar there as a hero of the Ionian epic, for the Etruscan forms Utuse 
and C/tuste, found on vases, are derived from the epic form and not from those which originated 
the Latin Ulixes and Ulysses“? But we find also the figure of Nanas mentioned by Hellanicus, 
which is by many scholars admitted to be the same as the Nanos which Lycophron identified with 
Odysseus.“ If this identification is correct, then Dionysius’s quotation from Hellanicus on the 
Pelasgian origin of the Etruscans led by Nanas, though it shows that Nanos may be at least as old 
as the filth century, still raises great difficulties for anyone who thinks of Odysseus in terms of the 
Odyssey. In the reign of Nanas, descendant of Pelasgus, the Pelasgians were expelled from Thessal 
by the Greeks, sailed to the River Spines at the head of the Adriatic, left their ships there, and too! 

ession of Croton inland, from which they settled the country now called Tyrrhenia. Croton 
in this account is certainly Cortona in Etruria, as in Lycophron, The identification of Pelasgian 
and Etruscan is old and Pequent and cannot be discussed here,“* ‘The direction of this legendary 
migration is exactly opposite to that reported by Livy #4 and confirmed by modern archaeology, for 
the Etruscan expansion to the head of the Adriatic. Was it perhaps a projection into the past, made 
by the Thessalians, who attempted to found a colony at the mouth of the Po in the sixth century, 
and failed, apparently: through Etruscan opposition, since they aimed at land and not herch 
trade? *® The colonists might claim this Penadan legend as a precedent for their own scrival: 
whether or not the story has any truth as prehistory of the Adriatic. But Nanas as leader of this 
migration is more difficult, for he seems to be an established native hero of Cortona and apparently 
of other Etruscan towns; perhaps he was already in native legend as a wanderer, and was taken 
up by Hellanicus for this story that he found of a Pelasgian migration, as later by Lycophron for 
his account of Odysseus in Etruria. It cannot yet be shown, however, that the Etruscans themselves 
identified Nanos or Nanas with Odysseus, whom they knew as Uluse. 


VIII. Trtazus, LycorpHrox, anp STRABO 


_ The vague mass of tradition traceable here and there in earlier centuries was taken over in the 
third century by Timacus of Tauromenium in his wide researches into the history and geography of 
the west. For our purposes Timaeus is mainly represented in Lycophron’s Alexandra, written 
probably within his lifetime, and by the extensive borrowings of Strabo. These and other sources 
for the reconstructed work of Timacus have been exhaustively studied by J. Geficken, whose work 47 
is still fundamental and has suffered only minor modifications. The Campanian and South Italian 
tradition of Odysseus appears here in a developed and circumstantial form which is clearly the result 
of long growth, Ronen minch of it may be far older than is usually assumed. It will be convenient 
to begin with Lyco n. 

‘irst we have the prophecy of Odysseus’ wanderings apart from any mention of Aeneas, which 
occupies lines 648-819. Not all of this long partes tells of adventures placed in Italy, but we are 
concerned with these alone, except for the allusions to Odysseus’ death and burial, which involve 
Actolia and Epirus as well as Etruria. The Sirens are called ‘ centaur-slaying barren nightingales, 


“if pig me de commentary on ffellanites 8g (= Dion. Hal. 1.2, ‘Nanas', who has ris doubt that they are the same, and 


A.R. I. 72), also L. Malten, Aineiar (Archiv fir Religionswiss. Wagner in Roscher s.c. ‘ Nanas’ and Hartmann, of. cil. 144-6 
maT (1931) 5o. Lip perinlp that they tela lartmann, op, cil. 154-6, 
aes i“ 


a For pate ae W. Schur, ‘Griechische Traditionen also the aie Be rie . ty Sirechicls Hake oehin 
von der Griindu , Roms (Alia AVIT (tg21), 197-152) and CC. VI, 260-2, who traces the identification to the resemblance 
Etruscan tradition, for a terrachtie groan of Roa fate between Kyrion or Gyrton, the Etruscan for Cortona, and 

| tradition, group Acneas | Gyrten in Thessal joning rad Spina 
Anchises has been discovered at Veii and is dated to the carly be ortania’ bree Bee eta Oe 
fifth century. See G. Q. Gighli, Bull. del Mur. deli" Impero, “ V. 33 ad fn. 

Appendis to vol LXIX, 3-16. ) “ For an account of this see Beaumont, * Greek Influence 
See Gist in RE s.0. Odysseus" cols 1908—9 and Fiesel in in the Adriatic’ (FHS LVI, Pt HH, 1 6, 177-3). . 

Roscher FD. Utuse 7 : “’ Timaios und die Geographie des Wet: Phi 
Hellanicus ap. Dion. Hal. 4.2. 1. 26. See Wis in RE suckungen XII (18a) ). 
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Aetolian or Curetid’, #8 an allusion to their bird-form, which is common outside Homer and in 
art,*® and to their being daughters of the River Achelous between Actolia and Acarnania. Circe 1s 
called the * dragoness mixing drugs with meal and beast-shaped doom *,5° and Hermes is mentioned 
with his moly."' Then Odysseus comes to the dark plains of the dead to seck Tiresias, who had 
known mating as a man and as a woman, and makes the sacrifice of blood in a ditch.” Circe and 
Tiresias are not clearly located, perhaps by deliberate mystification, until we are told that the next 
place reached was the island which crushed down the giants’ backs and the savage form of Typhon, 
an island glowing with flames where Zeus once set the Titans to dwell as an ugly race of apes.” 
This is Pithekoussa, or Aenaria, by Cumae, the modern Ischia, about which Strabo tells the story 
of Typhon, mentioning Pindar, and quoting Timaeus for the celebrated eruption of the hill Epomeus 
in the middle of the island.** Pithekoussa is apparently not elsewhere connected with Odysseus, 
the connexion may be a fancy of Lycophron’s, Strabo mentions the tradition that Gptpoi as in 
Pindar’s elv “Apipoiy (in an aealased fragment) means apes in Etruscan; but the island always 
belonged to Cumae.*® Passing the tomb of Baios, his steersman, at Baiae ** and the dwellings of 
the Cimmerians and the heavy surge of the Acherusian lake,5? he reaches Ossa °* and the * cattle 
path built by the lion’ (Herak “); the grave of Obrimo, maiden of the ground,*° and the stream 
of Pyriphleges, where the steep of Polydegmon rears its head to heaven, from which all springs flow 
through the Ausonian land. Leaving then the high slope of Lethacon and Lake Aornus, rounded 
with a noose, and Cocytos raging in darkness, the stream of the black Styx, he offers to Dacira and 
her consort a gift, fastening his helmet to the head of a pillar. The geography here is sketchy, for 
the Lucrine Lake is not mentioned unless by implication; Avernus can ‘a reached only by sailing 
through it, as Strabo shows,* and Silius Italicus happens to mention that it was once called the 
Cocytus; ® Pyriphlegethon is mentioned by Strabo ® as a hot spring near the Acherusian lake. 
Polydegmon, from its description, Geficken takes for the Apennine watershed named by a title 
suggesting Hades.** Lethaeon is not clearly identified unless it means the mountain north-west of 
Avernus or the hill of Cumae: the round Lake Avernus is more fully described by Strabo. Daeira, 
as we saw, occurs also in Aeschylus’ Psychagogoi, and, if it is connected with 64s, the name means the 
goddess worshipped with torches.*® | 

_ Lycophron now returns to the Sirens. For him there are not two as in Homer, but three, 
say di like their mother Terpsichore, and located on the Campanian coast.** Odysseus, by passing 
unharmed, causes them to take a suicidal leap from the cliff’s top into the Tyrrhenian sea." One, 
Parthenope, is cast up by the sea near the tower of Phalerus, founder of Noes by the river 
Glanis; there the inhabitants build a tomb for her and honour her as a bird-goddess with 





“ 670-3. Gf. Strabo 462 and 464 ff; also Schol. Lycophr. (op. «if. 90) as Stule di Tritoli. 
653 and 670 on the flight of the Centaurs from Thessaly and ‘8 Persephone’s grove by Avernus: see Schol. 698 and 
their death by hunger on the Isle of the Sirens under the spell Strabo 245; ct. Od X, 500. 
of their song, The scholia here and later are quoted as in " 245. i 
Scheer’s edition, which includes similar material from ! Ast Avice Lucrino mansisse vocabula quondam Cocyli memorant 
Tzetzes, the Perens and elsewhere, on cach passage. XI, 196; the whole passage 1og—61 i a further source of this 

** Schol. reper to os: 721, 731. Ap. Rhod. [V. 899 ff. material, fa late one. | | 3 
Apollod, Epit VIL 1g. Ovid Met V 552-62. Hyginus Fab 125. @ 944. Mr. Dunbabin suggests that this may be Solfatara. 
Aclian NH XVII 29. See also Zwicker in RE s.r, ‘Sirenen’ “ Op. cit. 92. Cf. Schol. Sppados fom to poy tol Albou, 
and Weicker in Roscher sc. ‘Seirenen’ and G. De Petra," Le which & probably ancient lore. It would make the whole 
sirene del mar tirreno’ (Atti ac. Napoli XXV (1908), 1-96). region a world of the dead. Mr. Dunbabin, however, suggests 
‘The illustrations in Weicker’s article are particularly instructive; that Polydegmon is the mountain between Baiac and Naples, 
pa vary from human-headed birds to women with bird's feet Campi Flegres, Sy above Lake Avernus. 
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wings growing from their backs. See also Buschor, “Th ol. 710 and Et Magn 244. ha 
Musen des Jenseits, for representations in vase-painting and Their location in nia secma to assumed in 
sculpture. Hesiod (frag. 68 Rzach = Schol. Ap. Rhod. IV 892), who 
* 6749-5. places them on a vhoos ‘Avéruderoa like Homer's Melpow 
i i dviuoes in Od XII 159. They are put on the same coast by 
# 691-7 Schol. 683. Strabo 22, 23, 26, 246, 247, 251,252,258. Ps-Aristotle De Mir 
| 688-93 Schol 688. Aus 110 Ptolemy II. 1. 79, Estathius r7o9, Virgil Arn V S64, 
+4 48. Pomponius Mela II. 4. 9, Pliny WH III 62, Solinus II 22. 


“ 606-7, where he mentions “Apwo, originally in Cilicia with Their Hesiodic names are different from the Campanian names 
fyphon, and Pindar's combination of the Cilician and Cam- = given in vibe, se which are evidently part of a distmct local 
panian locations (frags. 92-3 Schroder 240 Bowra). For the tradition (sce Zwicker and Weicker, loc. cil., also Frazer, Apollo- 
apes see also Ovid Met XIV 89 and Martianus Capella VI644  dorus, Loch Vol. II, 290-2). For their connexion with the 
Inarime a Graecis dicta Pithecussa. Virgil on Inarime in Am I) underworld compare Sophocles frag, 661 Pearson (777 Nauck) 
716 does not mention apes, There were in historical times  Ddpeov ndpas urodvre Tous Alto véuows, Euripides Helena 167 ff, 
none nearer than Barbary. Ribezzo, foc. cit, XVI, 8-10, where they are at the orders of Persephone (but may have c becd | 
regards Spwos as an ancient Mediterranean word occurring in and Plato Cratylus D, where they live in Hades. Weick 
Italy as well as in the Aegean. insists that they are ¢ ns of the 1. Buschor, Musen des 
694 and Schol. For Baios at Baiac g Strabo 245 Jeueils, points out that, though they are always connected 
Stephanus Byz s.r. Bala, Et Magn. 192-45 and Silius Ital, VII. with the underworld, they help mortals to enter either Hades 









539) MIL. 113. or Elysium, sometimes berg more like angels than demons, 
g- Strabo 244. *t In some accounts they were fated to die when anyone 
“Not yet identified. Spo; ‘hroMas piety in Schol. passed them so (e.g. Apollod Epi. VII. 19, Hyg. Fab 125 and 

Lycophr. 697 from Metrodorus. Mr. Dunbabin suggests that 141) Lycophron says at least this, but his scholiast at 712, 

it pg! Bes Monte di Procida. : | Schol. Od XII 39, Eustathius ad Od 1709. 48, and Ad Dion 
“The Lucrine dam, a prehistoric work attributed to  Perieg 358 give their motive for suicide as their own chagrin. 

Herakles returning with Geryon’s cattle by Strabo (245) and Gf. the famous vase from Vulci (Amphora Brit. Mus. Eq4go. 

Diodorus (ITV. 22); its m ) name is given by Geffcken scficke Attic of the filth century). 
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annual libation and sacrifice.** Leucosia is thrown up on the promontory of puipens on the reef 
that bears her name, between the Rivers Is and Laris, and her rock is named after her, Leucosia.™ 
Ligea drifts down to Terina and is buried near the eddies of Ocinarus.7° 

Strabo, already mentioned in footnotes, adds some details. The most important concern 
Cumae and Avernus, about which he has no reason to be mystifying.71 Near Cumae is the promon- 
tory of Misenum, and between these is the Acherusian lake, a marshy inflow of the sea. In the 
bay of Baiae beyond are the thermal waters and, close by, the Lucrine Lake, and inside it Avernus, 
all this water making an isthmus running out to Misenum. The ancients told that Avernus was 
the scene of the Homeric Nekyia, and they say that there was once an oracle of the dead there 
which Odysseus visited. Avernus is a gulf deep inshore and narrow-mouthed, having the size and 
nature of a harbour but affording no such use because the Lucrine Gulf lies before it, shallow and 
large. Avernus is surrounded by steep mountain ridges overhanging everywhere but at the entrance, 
and formerly covered with a wild impassable weed of great trees whicl overshadowed the water 
and made it an object of superstition. . . . They supposed the place to be a Plutonium or entrance 
to the underworld, and that the Cimmerians lived there. Travellers sailed in to sacrifice to the 
gods of the lower world, and the native priests acted as their guides on contract. There is a spring 
there of fresh water by the sea, which all shunned because they thought it was the Styx. The oracle 
was situated somewhere here. Ephorus says that the Cimmerians who lived there dwelt in under- 
ground houses called argillae and used tunnels to communicate with one another and admit strangers 
to the oracle far underground. They lived by quarrying and divination under their king's 
ordinances, Those in charge of the oracle by ancestral custom never saw the sun, but came out 
only at night, so that Homer said that Helios never looked on them. Later they were removed by 
some king, but the oracle remained, being transferred to another spot.” 

In introductory chapters * Strabo insists on the accuracy of these locations: what writer or 
poet persuaded the Neapolitans to say that their monument was really that of Parthenope the Siren, 
and that inhabitants of Cumae and Dicaearchia (Puteoli) and Vesuvius to say that the oracle of 
the dead was at Avernus, and that Baius and Misenus were companions of Odysseus? Eratosthenes 
himself says that Homer wished to represent voyaging in these regions, but through lack of knowledge 
and deliberate exaggeration made everything marvellous. Other details are the joint temple of 
the Sirens on the promontory of Sirenussae (Surrentum) 74 founded by Odysseus, and the bare rocky 
islands by Capreae called the Sirens.75 Strabo has also something to say of Circacum: it stands up 
like an island, is reputed to have many herbs growing on it, and has a small town with a temple of 
Circe and an altar of Athena and a phiial said to have been that of Odysseus.7® | 

Lycophron and Strabo between them show that by the date of their common authority Timaeus 
there was hardly an important corner of Campania near Cumae and Avernus that was not associated 
with the Nekyia, except significantly the grotto of the Sibyl at Cumae. This is not mentioned by 
Strabo at all, or by Lycophron in connexion with Odysseus, though he does mention it as a boundary 
of Aeneas’ realm.*? | 

Lycophron, however, does not confine himself to Campanian legend of Odysseus. He continues 
the tradition of Hellanicus concerning his appearance in Latium, adding also some Etruscan material 
which must be connected in some way with that already noticed. After Odysseus is dead the 
Tyrrhenian hill of Perge shall receive his body burnt on the pyre in the land of Gortynaea.7* 
There is another glimpse of him in the prophecy about Aeneas: ‘a foe will join Aeneas with a 
friendly army constraining him by oaths and suppliant prayers; the dwarf (vavos) who in his 
wanderings explored all nooks of sea and land; and with him two sons of the king of Mysia, fiery 
wolves, in whose veins flows the blood of Herakles.” 7 This piece of Etruscan tradition is not found 


elsewhere unless it is in Hellanicus on Nanas, where Nanas and Cortona are definitely linked in one 


“ 717-20 and 792-7 and Schol., where the gymnastic con- 
test & mentioned whic was instituted by order of an oracle in 
her honour by the Athenian admiral Diotimus in 433-2. a 
Strabo 246 0n the festival. Her cult is thus at least as old as 
the fifth century. It is mentioned also by Virgil Georg I'V 
563-4, Ovid Mef XV 711-12, Pliny WH III 62, Servius ad 
Gere TV 563, Dion Pereg 957-60, Eustath ad for, and Schol. 
Od XII 39. Suidas s.r. Neirodss mentions her statue at Naples. 
G. de Petra op. at. Sect. 11 ‘ Napoli ¢ la tomba di Partenope ' 
summarises the medieval Cromaca di Partmete: here the siren 
a as a princess of Sicily, who in heathen times sailed into 
Naples and died of sickness, after which her tomb was the seat 
of an oracle consulted in times of plague and civil disturbance. 
From 4 patron goddess she becomes nearly a Christian saint. 
The other Sirens’ cults are not otherwise known. For the 
benevolent aspect of the Sirens, ich he thinks equally 
important, see Buschor, Musen dex Fenrits, int. 
723-5 and Schol. ¢f. Strabo 123, 252, Pliny NH III Bs. 
Enipeus here is Poseidon and the pron tory Poseideion, now 
Licosia, between Posidonia and Elca 
70 726—g1 and Schol. ¢f. Stephanus Byz. 617. 7: Solinus I. 
19. he Ocinarus is identified by Dunbabin with the Savuto 
(Western Greeks 161-2), Tereina ts on the Bruttian coast. 


Any difficulties in his account are largely due to later 
volcanic activity which has shrunk the lakes. See R, T. 
Gunther, * Contribution to the Study of Earth Movement in 
the Hay of Naples. The Submerged Greek and Roman Fore- 
shore’ Archarologia LVIII (1903), 499-560. 
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23 on the Sirens. 26 on the Sirens, Scylla, Acolus, the 
underworld. Cf. Ps. Aristotle De Mir Ause on the clear water 
of Avernus where leaves would not float, Pyriphiegethon 
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passage, not separated in two. Modern scholars have identified Perge with Monte Pergo near 
Cortona,*" and the name Nanus appears on an Etruscan inscription at Nola and was apparently 
common for Etruscan men.*! Hartmann has hardly proved his point that the two passages in 
Lycophron must be kept entirely separate and not used to ty ae one another.** Lycophron 
was no doubt deliberately playing on the resemblance of the Etruscan name to the Greek vavos, 
appropriate because of the short stature of Odysseus in Homer.“* Whether there is anything in the 
scholiast's assertion that Nanos or Nanas in Etruscan means * wanderer’ can hardly be decided. 
The junction of Odysseus and Aeneas seems to be more than a casual meeting, since their armies 
were united too, but Lycophron does not say what Odysseus’ share was in the later doings of 
Aeneas that he describes. Clearly he tried, ike Hellanicus, to combine the two traditions of Greek 
foundations in Latium, and indicated their proper relation in the submission of Odysseus as a 
suppliant. Lycophron writes as a glorificer of Rome, which had accepted Aeneas, and which now 
raled Latium and was the greatest power in Italy and important even at sea; Hellanicus as a col- 
lector of traditions before Rome was pre-eminent in Latium. Lycophron also does not, like 
Hellanicus, make Aeneas found Rome himself, that task being left evidently to his twin descendants 
EEoyov papn yévos, so that Odysseus cannot be involved. He gives Aeneas a kingdom that seems to 
coincide with Latium in the days of Timaecus.*4 ‘Tarchon and ‘lyrsenus suggest an Etruscan version 
of the foundation of Latin cities if not of Rome also, by Aeneas, which may si have been transmitted 
by Timaeus but is not necessarily connected with Odysseus except by his identification with the 
Etruscan Nanos. Lycophron, who mentions the smallest rivers, says nothing of the Tiber between 
Latium and Etruria, an omission which must be deliberate, like the omission of Rome under any 
name.** Odysseus in his Etruscan connexion is vaguely connected with Latium, which is 
deliberately not separated from Etruria. Thuis, as we shall sec, is not the end of Odysseus in Latium 
and Etruria. | | 

But immediately before mentioning Perge, Lycophron says that the Eurytanians of Actolia will 
honour the dead Odysseus as a seer, and so will the Epirotes of Trampya. The expression used ts 
yovTiv véxpov, which implies a vexvopavteiov such as Odysseus himself visited to consult the dead 
Tiresias; the scholiast, astonished, asks whether his body was carried off from the Eurytanians to 
Etruria, or even brought to life by Circe.** This mention of country near Ithaca is natural in 
_ connexion with the Odyssey, and the usual tradition of his death in Ithaca; it also recalls his journey 
to Thesprotia and all his other links with these parts; but it is none the less a piece of conflation, 
and its relevance to the Italian tradition, which 1s the main interest for Lycophron, is only indirect. 
But as a clue to the history of the location of Odysseus’s adventures it has its value, like the Aetolian 
connexion of the Sirens above: This line of connexion will be followed later. 


IX. Tue Evspoean TRADITION AND Its Basis 


Most of the material so far mentioned ts connected with Campania, the earhest Italian region 
of Euboean settlement, as Strabo makes clear. Outside Italy adventures such as those of the 
ee located near Aetna,** of the Leestt eons near Leontini,** of Scylla and Charybdis near 
Rhegium and Messana,™ were again set on Euboean ground. Our principal authorities for early 
tradition were also connected with Euboea or at any rate Chalcis: Timacus, born in Naxos, the 
oldest Chalcidian colony in Sicily, and later settling in Tauromenium, and fe pa born in 
Chalcis itself. Both were learned men, steeped in the history of the Chalcidian colonies particularly, 
among their wider interests. Campania is again nearest to Latium and Etruria of Greek regions; 
the links between Rome and Cumae are famous. But the Chalcidians and Eretrian colonists of 
history appear, as we saw, to have followed other voyagers whether or not these were mainly 
explorers and traders from their own cities. It will perhaps never be settled who the earliest Greeks 
In these waters were and how far they belong to the Mycenaean age. But here at least the 
celebrated theories of V. Bérard deserve scrious consideration, for in Italy they follow the ancient 
tradition. | 

Bérard’s main success is with the sequence of adventures from the visit to Circe to the landing 
on Thrinacia, where the geographer, like Odysseus, has Circe’s directions to guide him. For the 
preva episodes any exact itinerary including times and distances seems foolish; nor does ancient 
egend anticipate Bérard’s placings, say, of the Laestrygonians at the straits of Bonifaccio or of the 

= Ee. A. Neppi Modona, Corlona efrua ¢ romana (1925), “Nanas as a common name in Asia Minor. 
12 and 15. Hartmann, op. cif. 152, points out that Etruscan Op, at. 154-7. - 
Curtun appears in Greek as [oprvedna like Gortyn in Crete ; TT 199; Od VI 290. 
as Keéraw, now sometimes read for Kenordea (in Thessaly) in m See Schur, op. cil., 139-42. 
Herod. 1. 57, and Dion. Hal. AR I 28, like Croton in " Except in the allusive pun Soyow foun yiros at 1299. 
Magna Graccia; as Kop§avia in Dion. Hal. AR I 26; and as "4 5 and Scholia. These people are reckoned 
Kuptamov in Polyb, IIT 82. 9. Cf. Rosenberg, Herodot und barbarians by Thucydides who calls the Chaonians, Thespro- 
Cortona" (RA Mus NF LXIX (1914), 622-76, and Schacher-  tians, Molossians, Atintanians, and Para 


f LOLs, 4 uacans Péphape, ane 
mcyr, op. cit. afo—1). , . | the Eurytanians dyrecrérara yAdooor (IT Bo-1, I gq). But 
See Danielsson, Etrustischen Jaschriften (U » 1928) on they probably contained a very ancient Greek clement older 


Nuviaius Nanus and Schachermeyr, op. cif. 269, who quotes than the Dorian migration. 
Kretschmer, Einieitung in die griechische Sprache, 341 f£., for *T Strabo zo. ™ Strabo 20, " Strabo et. 
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Cyclops in Campania. But when he brings Odysseus to Italy at Monte Circeo we find ourselves 
on much firmer ground; it becomes much more plausible, from the legendary starting-point of 
Circe’s description, to areue that there were ancient Peripli of the Italian coast known in substance 
to the poets who created the fabulous wanderings of this part of the Odyssey. Beérard’s most con- 
vincing identifications may now be mentioned with some modification due to others. 

Guided by some god, Odysseus and his companions enter the Cala dei Pescatori, the ancient 
harbour of Circeti, by 1ts narrow and rocky channel and beach their ships on the sand. There they 
find the stream, the Fontana della Bagnaja or Fontana di Mezzo Monte, and the caves Grotta del 
Capre, Grotta del Precipizio, Grotta della Maga.®* Odysseus spies out the land from the Capa di 
Garda, a high point near by.“ The low-lying marsh and woodland are the Selva di Terracina 
and the various macchte (maquis), still visible to Bérard on his visit and then still full of deer and 
wild swine. These are crossed by the Strade dei Pescatori, prehistoric causeways now picked out 
by the asphodel that grows on the lighter soil covering them but not on the thick soil elsewhere. 
Thus is 7 ee ‘wide-wayed land’ explained by an identification that seems the most convincin 
of all. Though this district is not an island, it is surrounded on many sides by the sea; Bérard 
does not press the ancient tradition, made likely by geology, that Monte Circeo was once in fact an 
island, for he does not place the palace of Circe on the cape itself. Instead, he places it to the 
south-east beyond the low country on the slopes of the Monte delle Fate, in the Valle di San 
Benedetto,™ where in ancient times stood the temple of Feronia, goddess of wild creatures. 

The cult of Feronia was famous; it ts her temple, now lying in great ruined slabs, or some 
predecessor of it, that is reproduced in the fair halls of Circe built in polished stones in a conspicuous 
place; the sacred glen of Circe is still the blessed valley. Feronia was a wild chthonic goddess 
whom the Greeks of historic times identified with Persephone.** She was honoured with a ceremony 
in which slaves were manumitted wearing caps of animal skin: Circe frees Odysseus’ companions 
from an animal state, though it was herself who put them into it. The slaves had to present them- 
selves with shaven heads; the hairs fall off the Greeks as they are restored to human shape. Jupiter 
was veshore in this district as a beardless youth carrying a wand, Jupiter Anxurus: this figure 
resembles Hermes as he appears.*5 Moly is identified with Atriplex halimus, which, like the plant in 
Homer, has whitish leaves and dark roots; these run deep down through the sand to buried moisture, 
so that more than a human hand is needed to pick a nahi entire.“* This plant is common in this . 
part of Italy, and is used as a charm against snakes; near by lived the sradethariaing Marsi said 
to be descended from Circe’s son.®? ‘To this day large black pigs feed round Feronia’s temple.®* 
Unfortunately nothing seems to be known of the prehistoric beginnings of this cult that would 
confirm Bérard.” 

The Nekyia is more convincingly treated than Circe. Bérard, like many, regards the existing 
book as a blend of a Nekyomantia, or raising of ‘Tiresias, and a Nekyta proper, or visit to the under- 
world.’ From our present point of view this division is satisfactory, for we are interested only in 
the real places. A day’s sail before the north wind brings Odysseus to the land of the dead, which is 
near the shore of the bay of Naples and a little inland, in fact at Avernus.™ He sails in through the 
shallow Lucrine Lake, here oddly identified with the stream of Oceanus; he lands and reaches the 
land of the dead, Little Shore (én) Ader) according to Bérard between the Lucrine and Avernus, 
and the groves of Persephone, of poplar and willow trees. (These grew nearest the water in the 
forest round the sides of Avernus before, as we know from Strabo, Agrippa cut the trees down, and 
are still common in this region.) The Styx and Cocytus are cold streams, the iphlegethon a 
hot one, still identifiable.’ The house of Hades is the damp cavern now called Grotta d’Averno 
or Grotta della Sibilla, hollowed out in the tufa on the south side of Avernus™ Odysseus does 
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that the whole region was better dramed and more en VI VIII 496, Horace Ep V 76 
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not in the-original Nekyomantia enter this, but only comes close to it (xpingeels TreAgs), and makes 
his sacrifice ofa ram, a bull, and a boar, which corresponds to the Italian swovetaunilia.!°* ‘This 
calls up the ghost of Tiresias, as the ghost of Samuel is called up by the witch of Endor. The dark 
gloom of the Cimmerian country is identified with the volcanic vapours of the region.“ The 
oracle of the dead is certified by Ephorus in Strabo. The Cimmerians as described by Ephorus 
can only represent a native race which had possessed an oracle of the dead here from time 
immemorial, and the caves and tunnels can still be seen in the tufa. 

Ribezzo 1®* has added an interesting point. He takes oxt) Acyeta, the usual reading, and con- 
nects Adyer not with éAayer but, as some of the scholiasts do, with eo tid ‘to dig’. The 
meaning is therefore the ‘dug’ or ‘ pitted’ shore, a description which fits the hollowed tufa of 
the Bay of Naples. To Strabo’s account he adds that the tufa was anciently quarried for cement, 
the ules rolanus of the Romans, and is still used for separ 

The Sirens fall easily into place in their traditional location, 1 Galh, three bare rocky islands 
south of Sorrento and not far from the narrows of Capri, where contrary winds are often met and 
hurl boats on the rocks. Onc, the Gallo Lungo, has an anchorage and a low-lying flowery meadow 
visible behind the shore, which agrees well with the meadow of the Sirens!" | 

At this point we leave the Italian coast, except for Scylla. She is found, east of Messina, at 
the town named atter her, pesches on its high rock. The sea and wind still make howling and 
barking noises in the caves of this rock, and, though there is now no cave high up in its western face, 
there may once have been one which was later destroyed by earthquake. he fishing of Scylla for 
sea-dogs 1s explained by the dog-fish and small sharks that are still hunted in these waters: Scylla’s 
three rows of teeth are modelled on theirs, and the posture of Odysseus with his two spears on the 
prow is derived ultimately from that of a man harpooning these fish, as is still done. The swift 
currents and sudden squalls which make the strait particularly dangerous for sailing-ships, and also 
the tides, which are here felt much more than in wider waters, are the original of the whirlpool of 
Charybdis and her periodical swallowing and belching.1°* ‘The island of the sun with its sacred 
cattle is naturally part of Sicily, though its name Thrinacia suggests the shape of a tident and not 
the triangle later called Trinacria. The landing-place of Odysseus is the hollow harbour behind 
the curved promontory at Messina with its well-known spring, and particularly large and handsome 
cattle are still found in this part of Sicily, even if they are no longer sacred to the sun.‘ | 

This outline is enough to show the likelihood of Bérard’s contentions for Italy at least, even if 
the detail is sometimes overdone or beyond the evidence. A genuine account of a compact region, 
the Italian coast from Monte Circeo to the straits, could well underlie Circe’s very definite instruc- 
tions and the connected itinerary of Odyssey A-X. Homer's account, indeed, still presents one 
marked discrepancy with any direct route down the Italian coast: that the voyage to the land 
of the dead is beyond Circe to the west, in fact the furthest point, and is not a stage on the way 
back before the Sirens. Two different voyages on different routes may be assumed to have been 
made from one route, a small alteration for a fabulous account otherwise so circumstantial. But 
when we come to consider the originators of this knowledge, very carly traces of the Phoenicians 
on the Tyrrhenian coast are not evident. The supposed Periplus, if it were to serve as an oral and 
half understood original for some of the oldest material in the Odyssey, would need to be earlier than 
the period of Phoenician expansion, even though the Phoenicians are mentioned in the Odyssey 
and may have contributed something. | J 

Minoan or Mycenaean voyages are a more likely source; in which case the Euboeans and other 
early colonists would be bringing with them their own ancestors’ knowledge, in however fabulous 
a form, to apply to the coasts that they settled. This view of the colonising movement, already 
suggested by Myres,!° has since been urged by Burn *™ and by J. Bérard “* among others, and has 
received strong confirmation for Sicily from Aegean pottery found at Syracuse, Thapsus, and 
Akragas, from tholos-tombs even in Sicel regions, and particularly from the close resemblance of 
the tomb of Minos at Minoa in Akragantine territory, as described by Diodorus, to the temple- 
tomb at Cnossus."2 The Minoan link, indeed, seems stronger than the Mycenaean, which may 
be due to a contracting horizon at sea during the latter period, but in any case the tradition is 
well founded for Sicily. For southern Italy such traditions as those of Daedalus at Cumae and those 
now under consideration are to some extent confirmed by Mycenaean sherds found on Ischia ™* 
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and even at Cumace itself,1** the very region where the Euboean tradition makes Odysseus land. 
The slightness of the finds suggests casual exploration, which may be the basis in fact of the older 
Odyssean narrative. The motive for such exploration might be the search for metal at a time 
when bronze was extensively used further north in Etruria, a search which was later pursued by 
the Etruscans themselves.“ Cumae and Temesa may both have been Aegean trading-stations 
‘n prehistoric times also, before the Greek colonisation and before the arrival of Indo-European 
Italians in the south. CGumae probably has a long prehistory as a religious centre, and Campania 
as a region of the dead, older than the dark age separating Mycenaean contacts from the historic 
settlements contemporary with Homer or Hesiod as we know them. The oral tradition of these 
regions could persist indefinitely as legend in the Aegean until it reached the generation that began 
to explore again in the west and this time to settle in Italy also. 


M%. Tue AETouAN AND Eprrote TrRaprrion IN RELATION TO ITALY 


The Odyssean locations in southern Italy are thus probably due in the main to the colonists 
from Chalcis and Eretria, carrying Homer with them and perhaps rediscovering realities in the 
sense suggested. The colonists on their way would also pass the very north-western coasts of 
Gresceswhete Odysseus in Homer has his home. That they lingered long enough in these parts to 
become acquainted with local cult and legend seems certain. 

Their settlement on the site of Corcyra, on the mainland opposite, and farther north at Oricus 
in the Bay of Valona is attested by historical tradition, though only doubtfully by archaeology,’ 
and is also indicated by the legend of Elephenor son of Abas, the Euboean hero who settled Abantis 
round the later Amantia in Thesprotia."!* This region is the home of the Thesprotian legends of 
Odysseus’ later life used by Eugammon in the Telegonia and by his shadowy predecessor Musacus 
in his Thesprotis."" Such traditions are clearly connected with cult and genealogy, and find their 
echo in Lycophron’s mention of the vexvopovtetov of Odysseus among the Epirotes and Aetolians. 
Actolia again, as hinted by Lycophron, was once the home of the Sirens, daughters of Achelous. 
In the same way the rivers Cocytus and Acheron and the Acherusian lake, vehich the Eubocans 
found in Campania, were also located in Thesprotia, so that Pausanias even wondered whether 
Homer had borrowed their names thence.2° This region, like others connected with the under- 
world, is one of the past or present volcanic activity, and was probably the earliest seat of this 
cluster of infernal names2! The Euboeans must even from Homer alone have expected a strong 
tradition of Odysseus in these parts, but Homer's authority must have been too strong for them to 
accept the location of the underworld in Thesprotia. ey might, however, be stimulated by 
this to be all the more circumstantial in tracing Odysseus’ footsteps in Campania as a rival scene, 
and might add to Homer from this source, though it would be hard to trace such additions. 

But the Euboeans, and even the Greek colonists in general, may not have been the only carriers 
of traditions about Odysseus to Italy. Odysseus the sailor may belong with the Euboeans who 
sailed south through the straits of Messina or round Sicily to Campania and other parts of Southern 
ltaly; that is his character in the Ionian epic, and it agrees with that of the early colonists who 
thought of him as a forerunner, though they did not use him as a prehistoric settler in their land, 


for he returned home. At least as prominent, even in the Odyssey, as his voyages was his connexion 
with the underworld, and this appears to be more ancient. Tiresias, for instance, whom he raises 
to speak to him, belongs to Boeotia, and so do many figures in the Nekyia, a fact which has led 
scholars to assume an Sin ae Boeotian Odyssey, before ours, whose centre is farther north and west.1** 
If there is anything in the theory of a Boeotian Odyssey, it might be in this stage of the tradition 
that the legends of seafaring became attached to Odysseus as similar stories grew up round Jason, 
who belongs in the same region of Greece. The Argonautic tradition in any case must have a close 
connexion with the Odyssean seafaring. Early experience of the Italian seas, such as Bérard 
assumes, would enter the legend before it made its home in Ithaca or was even connected with the 
Trojan cycle. Alternative stories of Odysseus consulting the dead without sailing the far western 
seas might persist in Bocotia and farther north and west too in the Plutonian region of Thesprotia, 
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though no tradition is actually attested of his visiting the dead there as a living man. The other 
legends of his life on the mainland have a genealogical point. Odysseus by Euhippe is the father 
aE Rnwvalbe and of Leontophron or Doryclus in ones wiser ge by Callidice of Polypoetes in Thes- 
protia, by the daughter of Thoas of Leontophonos in Actolia.* In our extant notices these unions 
are fitted into his excursion in the mainland, made to fulfil the vow to Poseidon by order of Tiresias, 
or as an exile through blood-guilt from slaying the wooers; and it ts possible that local chiefs of 
half-barbarian stock chose to claim descent in this way from a famous hero of epic. But the 
traditions of his vexvopovteiov make this seem inadequate as a full explanation. ‘The hero who 
was honoured as a dead seer among the Eurytanians in Actolia “5 and at Trampya ™" in Epirus, 
where he also founded Bouneima,’** may equally have been an ancient figure in these regions, 
who lived out his life and died there as a prophet in the style of Amphiaraus or Trophontus and not 
as the sailor and avenger of Homer. He could thus have taken over, or even preserved, barbarian 
traits unrecognisably different from those of Homer's or any other literary Odysseus, the more so 
because of the very ancient Greek element in the population of these barbarised regions.'** 

There was a strong tradition outside Homer and classical literature that Odysseus went to 
Etruria and ended his days there. Even this is connected with epic to the extent that Odysseus 
leaves home in disgust at the unfaithfulness of Penelope or because through his blood-guiltiness he 
is unable to remain in Ithaca, neither of these reasons being consistent with the Odyssey, 
Theopompus, probably the historian, tells the story that Odysseus, when he saw how it was with 
Penelope, sailed off to Tyrrhenia and founded Gortynaea, where he died greatly honoured by the 
inhabitants. This fragment is given in a scholium to Lycophron’s lines on the burial of Odysseus’s 
ashes in the land of Gortynaea, so that Theopompus may have been quoted by Timacus as Lycophron 
read him.!2? The Pseudo-Aristotelian Peplos, a series of epitaphs on heroes who fought at Troy, 
representi ig 3 late genealogical tradition, contains two epigrams on Odysseus buried in 
Tyrrhenia.“° This material is all in a form connected with some version of the epic tradition of 
Odysseus, and even suggests that his meeting and alliance with Aeneas, as reported in Hellanicus 
an Ts cophron, were really conceived to happen not on his first western wanderings but after a 
second and permanent departure from Ithaca. For the stories of his death in Italy are connected 
always with Etruria and not with Circe and Campania. But why was the second departure 
invented, for Tiresias’s prophecy in the ekyia of his death, though vague, is not vague enough to 
allow of this version? Was there perhaps an Etruscan tradition of Odysseus as a dead hero and 
prophetic ghost, as in Epirus and Aetolia, which, like those traditions, had to be reconciled some- 
1ow with the epic? A brief reference in Plutarch suggests that there was;' there we find an 
Etruscan story of a peculiar Odysseus who was drowsy and difficult of access to the multitude, the 
very opposite of Homer's alert and ready-tongued traveller among men. This figure at least can 
hardly have been taken over from the Greek traders and settlers who came up the Tyrrhenian 
coasts. We are not in fact told by what route Odysseus reached Etruria on this later expedition 
westward, on which there is no mention of Campania or Circe’s island; did he perhaps cross the 
Adriatic and make his way inland from its coast, as in Hellanicus Nanas does, who can hardly be 
separated from Nanos-Odysseus in Lycophron, seeing that both belong at Cortona? 

* The same route of derivation across the Adriatic from the northern limits of Greece has been 
suggested for the Latin forms of the name, Ulixes or Olixes, which cannot be derived from the epic 
"OSugceds. Afor Sis already common in Greek : *OAvocets "OAuTTevs and “OAtoceus are now reckoned 
older forms than ’OSvoceds, but € is not securely attested in any Greek form of the name, so that 
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the x of Ulixes has sometimes been reckoned to be Illyrian, brought over by the Messapians of the 
Tarentine and Metapontine regions from the immediate neighbourhood o Ithaca."* : 

The continual crossing of the Adriatic by Illyrian tribes collectively called Iapygian and their 
settlement on its Italian coast are well known: the Messapians, Calabrians, and Sallentines in 
Calabria, the Peucetians and Daunians, probably later, in Apulia.“* The general movement 1s 
regarded as completed by the tenth or ninth centuries B.c., so that historic Greeks would find these 

ples as Italian natives in Apulia and Calabria. The mention of Alybas, a name of Metapontum, 
Se aipaiews in the Odyssey shows carly connexion between these coasts which might fall within 
the period of Illyrian settlements; and, as we saw, Alybas the ghost of Temesa was even made one 
of Odysseus’ companions, and his friend Mentes the Taphian visited Temesa.* There is also a 
correspondence between the annual gifts made to some family regarded as descendants of Odysseus 
in Ithaca and the herald’s office of the descendants of Eumaeus and Philoetius there, and the 
honours paid in Tarentum to the Laertiadae among other heroic families or their descendants. 
There is thus some evidence for Odysseus as a hero on both sides of the Adriatic, and the primitive 
and savage character of the story of Alybas suggests that the tradition of him in these parts was 
older and less humane than the Toasan: The last link in the connexion between the Illyrian coast 
and Latium or Etruria may be paralleled by the appearance of the Apulian Daunus, an Illyrian 
eponym, in Latium at Ardea as the father of 'Turnus in the Aeneid and of Messapus at Faleru and 
Metabus at Privernum, all of them towns with Etruscan connexions too.4* ‘The carriers of Messapus 
may have been Illyrians of Umbria who gave the Nar its name. In Latium at least the Illyrian 
tradition, if such it is, meets the Chalcidian from Campania, for which at one stage Odysseus was 
an ancestor of Etruscans and Latins. But this tradition is much more scantily attested, since it 
never became famous in literature; its development has to be traced by treacherous and devious 
paths in linguistics, religious history, and archaeology. 


XI. Later TrRapirions In ITALY 


The Greek traditions and their older reflections in Etruscan and Illyrian legend have been 
traced: it remains to notice the interest which the Italian peoples themselves, including the 
Romans, had in Odysseus. | 

In the south Altheim has suggested that Odysseus must have been adopted with special interest 
for Livius Andronicus to have found a public for his Odyssta /atina.™ Why did he choose this 
subject and not the Jiiad? He appears to have made of his work a Latin poem and not merely a 
Greek poem in translation. No other part of the world, as we have seen, was so thickly scattered 
with Odyssean memories: Odysseus must from of old have been alive in the consciousness of 
Italians. The mixed Graeco-Italian world of myth and legend must be assumed, in which the 
Italians made the Greek material their own as no other peop A further stage of this develop- 
ment appears in the use of Odyssean motifs in Naevius’s Bellum Punicum for Rome. Farther north 
we find the Latin and Etruscan traditions persisting and usually mixed. The mixing was already 
apparent in Lycophron, whose account of Odysseus and Aeneas conflates not only the two heroes’ 
legends but the two regions of Latium and Etruria. A time when Rome was not yet pre- 
eminent in Latium is indicated by the legend quoted by Menagoras that Odysseus and Garces had 
three sons, Rhomus, Antias, and Ardeas;"* Rome is on the same footing as Antium and Ardea, 
and Odysseus is still the hero concerned; this can hardly be later than the beginning of the fourth 
century." Plutarch preserves the version that Rhomanus was the son of Odysseus and Circe; “° 
Servius that Latinus son of Odysseus and Circe, named Rome after his sister Rhome.™! These 
stories continue the tradition of Hesiod, but make precise the founding of particular towns as these 
became known to the Greeks. There are many other such stories: the gens Mamilia of Tusculum 
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claimed descent from Telegonus and even struck coins showing Odysseus leaning on a staff.‘* The 
Mamilii were a high Etruscan house related by marriage to the Tarquins, and therefore probably 
in contact with Greeks at an early date. Their adoption of Odysseus recalls that of Aeneas by the 
Julian gens. Praeneste also was traced as early as Aristotle, to Telegonus as founder,’* and Clusium 
too.!44 These again are Etruscan or linked with Etruria. The evidence suggests that it was 
mainly the Etruscans who, in Etruria as in Latium, during their dominance accepted Odysseus as 
a hero, but that the transmission was not merely through the Ionian epic or its dependent tradition, 
as shown by the forms Utuse, Utuste, and the like, but was also by way of the legends of West Greece 
and the Illyrians. The memory of these survived into the times of Etruscan eclipse and of learned 
borrowing be the Romans from Greek literature. 


XII. Opvyssevs AND AENEAS IN ITALY 


Having followed the varying fortunes of Odysseus so far, we may conclude these remarks by 
considering him beside his rival in the west, Aeneas; a comparison always suggested by the 
dependence of the sixth book of the Aeneid on the Nekyia. — 

The two heroes have appeared in uneasy association in Hellanicus and Lycophron on Latin 
and Etruscan ground. We have seen how Odysseus as a casual wanderer or discredited exile could 
not appear as the ancestor of the Roman people when it began to claim a missin to rule the world. 
This role could be played only by the permanent settler Aeneas, who began to be accepted for it 
in the third century, particularly after the Romans came into conflict with Pyrrhus and rejected a 
Greek founder. Long before that he had acquired a name for piety and steadiness, and a destiny 
that was to survive Troy. Stesichorus brought him from Ida to Hesperia, probably in Sicily, and 
may have based his story on genuine traditions of a pricstly tribe of Aeneadae who came with the 
Elymians from Asia Minor to Segesta and Mount Eryx.’** No fully satisfactory theory of his 
arrival in Latium has been put forward; Wikén considers that he must have come with the Sibyl 
of Cumae when the Sibylline books were brought to Rome,*** and the names of his companion 
Misenus at Misenum and of his nurse Caicta at Caieta have been used to suggest that his legend 
travelled northward by Campania.™? But there is still no clear trace of any legend earlier than 
Naevius 148 connecting Aeneas with the Sibyl of Cumae, even if in Asia Minor he was not far from 
the Sibyl of Erythrae. The nearest approach is the mention of the Sibyl and her cavern over the 
southern border of his kingdom in Latium by Lycophron,’™ who, however, says nothing of any 
dealings between them, as he would surely have done if the Sibyl had had for him any part in 
preparing Aeneas for his destiny. | 

In Lycophron Odysseus visits the prehistoric vexvopovtefov at Avernus, as legend had made 
him do for centuries, but he does not do more than consult Tiresias; the vague language hardly 
suggests a further sight of the underworld, such as we find in the later parts of the Nekyia. His 
gu e to the underworld, if he had needed one for a tour, would surely have been Tiresias; the 
sibyl is not mentioned at all in connexion with him. Aeneas, on the other hand, neither meets 
the Sibyl, so far as can be seen, nor does he necessarily pas Campania at all, much less explore the 
underworld there. He seems to come straight from Almopia in Macedonia, but his route is not 
riven, In the Aeneid Avernus is certainly again the mouth of the underworld, but 1s visited by 
Aeneas instead, who makes full use of the Sh |. She was in charge of the Cumaean cults of Apollo 
and Hecate alike during the history of the Greek colony, but does not appear in Greek literature 
as a guide to the underworld. __ aad 7 | 

itt the first introduction of a Nekyia into the legend of Aeneas is the work of Naevius, it is clear 
that the Aeneid represents the final stage in the adoption for Aeneas and Rome of all that was most 
impressive in the wanderings of Odysseus as located in Italy. If the Odyssean Nekyia had never 
been located in Campania, it is difficult to see how Virgil, with his close indebtedness to Homer, 
could have introduced a visit to Hades into his national epic of Rome and Italy, much less have 
made it the turning point of the poem and the authoritative revelation of the Roman fate. 
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THE COST OF THE PARTHENON 


Tue budget of Perikles can be reconstructed only by studying numerous pieces of evidence, of 
varying importance and varying reliability. Neither the importance nor the reliability of any piece 
of evidence can be properly assessed except by a scholar who can carry all the evidence in his head, 
which I am far from capable of doing, but it is safe to say (a) that the cost of Perikles’s building 
programme forms an important element in the total budget, and ()) that considerable uncertainty 
exists about the cost of these buildings. When we find Cavaignac! estimating the cost of the 
Propylaca at goo talents, whereas Kolbe, Wilamowitz, and Busolt ? put it at over 2000, it is clear 
that the target area is large; and I hope it may be of some service if a figure for the Parthenon 
can be arrived at whose margin of error is at any rate less than 400 per cent. _ | 

An obvious starting point is the Parthenon building accounts,* of which considerable fragments 
survive. These fragments show various sources of income, the treasury of the Goddess, the 
Hellenotamiai, the ‘Triero oioi, the baths, the Menodikoi, the Teichopoioi, the mines at Laureion, 
and (towards the end of the work) the sale of surplus materials. But im no case do the actual sums 
involved survive with sufficient fullness to prove what the total expenditure was, even for one year. 
The most that can be proved is that in 444/3 the income was at least 38 talents,* and that the out- 
going board handed over to their successors something more than 33 talents in 446 * anda similar 
sum 1m 441. 

On the expenditure side the information available is similar. We see ex) enditure on quarrying 
at Pentelikos, AiSeryyia MevreAtSev (transport of stone from Pentelikos), Moxie (which probably 
means hauling the marble up the Akropolis), payment for workmen and labourers, salaries, some- 
thing about pillars, something made of wood, doors, purchases of ivory, pay for goldsmiths and 
silversmiths, marble for the pediments, payments for those who make the trolleys for transporting 
the marble, and for those who put the marble on the trolleys and those who carve the marble. 
The busy scene grows before our eyes, but, as Cavaignac wistfully remarks, “ce qui manque dans 
tout ceci, ce sont les chiffres’. Figures, in fact, for the expenditure are almost completely lacking, 
the biggest being less than 3 talents. | 

The literary sources are even less helpful. The only one I know of is the attack on Perikles 
referred to by Plutarch,’ His enemies eined that Hellas was outraged to see Athens decking 
herself like a courtesan with precious stones, statues, and 1ooo-talent temples, vous yiAoTaAdvTous. 
This might be adduced as evidence that at any rate the Parthenon, presumably the most expensive, 
cost 1000 talents, but I do not think too much importance should be attached to the phrase. It is 
not only rhetoric, but opposition rhetoric, as if one were to write nowadays of a paternal govern- 
ment feeding its children on groundnuts at £500 a ton. And, moreover, it orobably represents 
criticism uttered before the ostracism of Thucydides in 444, long before the Parthenon was com- 

leted, and is therefore the less likely to sabia a real figure for the cost of the complete building. 
If it has any validity at all, it is as evidence that Perikles had the avowed intention of spending 
at least 1000 talents on buildings. 

Another way of approaching the problem is ‘to consider well-authenticated examples of 
Fe aera on similar buildings. A well-known example is the temple at Delphi, which the 
Alkmaionids undertook to reconstruct in the sixth century. The contract was for 300 talents,® and 
the Alkmaionids acquired merit by making the front out of Parian marble, the specification having 
been only for limestone (trepivos Aifos).2 This figure of 300 talents is certainly valuable, but must, 
I think, be used with caution. Various facts forbid a direct comparison with the Parthenon. The 
temple did not survive beyond the fourth century, so that we do not know its exact dimensions, the 
material was different, and, above all, the cost of transport was very different from that of the 
Parthenon. I shall reconsider this 300 talents a little later. 

If the cost of the fir fae temple cannot be directly used, still less can that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, which a number of scholars have called in evidence. I have not been able to discover who 
first hit on this line of thought, but Busolt, Judeich, Meyer, Kolbe, and Wilamowitz '° have all 
worried at it in connexion with another piece of literary evidence preserved by Harpokration."* 
After various notes on the phrase tpomuAma Tatra perpoers con writes that Philochoros and others 
say that they were started under the supervision of Mnesikles in the archonship of Euthymenes 

1 Cavaignac, L’ histoire dre d' Athines au V* sitcle, p. 109. 2012 talent: Dre t of St. 
3 Kolbe, Thackpdides te Laekte dor Urkunden, p. Bo; Wilamo- oetdipeas raat ad akcatien om te Grr rite Bimgtes Rong 
Witz, Phil. Cnt. I ato; Busalt, Gr, Gesch. III, 4 ff, the Propylaia the cost per square fom of flor arca would be 
* 167 T, 339 ff. 2 ie * iG? I, 340. appreciably higher than that of St. Peter's. Kirchoff (Abhandl. 
| 7 Pe ry " Herod. IT 180, higher belts 4 Se), aetonillng ee pea that gy 

a uae aadre  Vectdch Toews my: Bo.) BA MMevee, Morack: ‘cion Was bade Wile tre flee coy toto re tea mecaue oF 
IT 99°C. Wachimuth, Stadt dthee i, 524; sWihhig tee Gere tea ee ee Py Hue, 274 Er. ; 
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(437/6) and he goes on, * Heliodoros in his first book about the Akropolis at Athens, after other 
things, = this also. It was (or oy were) completely finished in six years and 2012 talents were 
spent. They made five gates through which to enter the Akropolis.’ 

There can be no doubt of the importance of this piece of evidence—itf it is reliable. Kolbe,™ 
supported by the others who have argued about St. Peter's, says that it is. If so, the conclusion 
is obvious and unavoidable, though Kolbe is scrupulous to avoid it. Here is a building constructed 
at almost the same time as the Parthenon, of almost the same materials, at almost the same place. 
One has only to compare the size of the two buildings and make a simple calculation, The floor 
area of the Propylaia is about 768 square metres, that of the Parthenon 2100, or about 2} times 
as much. Multiply 2012 by 2} and you get 5533 talents as the cost of the Parthenon. Or another 
method: the amount of stone and marble in the Propylaia can be calculated with reasonable 
accuracy as 3230 cubic metres (this includes the stone in the bastions on which the projecting wings 
stand). The stone and marble of the Parthenon amount to 1 1,176 cubic metres, nearly 3} times 
as much. Multiply 2012 by 3} and we get 7042 talents. One lingers over such figures only 
because of the respect duc to the names of Busolt and Wilamowitz. 

Cavaignac explains the 2012 talents referred to by Heliodoros as being the combined cost of 
the Propylaia, Parthenon, and the gold and ivory statue. This last may with a fair degree of 
probability be assessed at c. 850 talents,’ and certainly cost something between boo and 1000 
talents, which leaves about 1160 talents for the Parthenon and Propylaia combined. If we divide 
this up in the proportion indicated above of 1 to 3, we get about 300 talents for the Propylaia and 
about goo for the Parthenon. This may seem reasonable enough; but before attaching too much 
importance to it one must remember that the whole calculation rests on Cavaignac’s extremely 
arbitrary assumption that the 2012 talents refers to something quite different from what Harpo- 
kration says it does. | 

A more reliable type of information is, I believe, obtainable from building accounts preserved 
on inscriptions, rovided that the accounts are complete enough. The most complete that | know 
of are those of the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros."* This was built in the fourth century, about 
380 to 375 B.c.!5 The various sections of the work were contracted out, and our inscription gives 
not only the names of the contractors and of the Epidaurians who acted as guarantors, but also the 
cost of each contract undertaken. Of the temple little survives, but it is enough for our purpose. 
The ground plan is certain, and the height can be estimated with sufficient accuracy to make a 
reliable calculation of the total volume of stonework. The stone used is also clear. Let us see 
what conclusions we can draw. , | 

To begin with, the accounts show that the principal items of expenditure were quarrying 
(Acrroué), transport (drywy4), erection (ipyacia), and po ishing (xatafod) of stone, and this accords 
well both with common sense and with the fragments of the Parthenon accounts. If then we can 
discover the cost per ton or cubic metre of these processes we shall have advanced some way 
towards our goal. For transport cost, of course, we need a cost per ton per mile, and for polishing 
we have to estimate according to the superficial area rather than the volume. 

The dimensions of the Asklepicion I have estimated, as shown in Appendix I, as follows: 

Cu.m, Tons. 

Cella—oonég .  - : . , : . . : : 345 gat 

Colonnade {including pillars, frieze, etc.)—tTrepiotacis . ; . £67 514 
It is difficult to use the information we possess about the pavement of the Asklepicion, though it 
is fairly full, for two reasons: (i) the terms applied to the parts of the pavement cannot be explained 
with certainty, (ii) two different types of stone were for the pavement, and therefore, even if 
_we knew exactly how much of each was used, which we do not, we should still not be able to say 
how much to allow for the cost of transport from the quarry, or how much this differed from that 
of the stone used in the rest of the building. (With this latter stone, as will be seen later, the cost 
of transport is irrelevant.) I have therefore preferred to disregard the cost of the Asklepicion pave- 
ment, and to calculate the cost of paving the Parthenon on the same basis as that of the wall-building. 

Relevant details from the Asklepieion inscription are as follows (references are to the lines of 
the inscription) : 


CELLA 

16 Quarry! rrying for half the cella—44o0o + dr., which gives a rate of o-3 dr. per ton. 

18 Transport for half the cella—1600 + dr., which gives a rate of 9-975 dr. per ton. 

14,16 Qh ing and transport for the other half of the cella—6167, which confirms the above rates. 


CoLONNADE 
5,6 Quarrying and transport for the colonnade—6400 dr. The transport cost will have been the same as for the 
stone for the cella (9-375 dr. per ton), which will give a total of 1595 dr. for transport; this leaves for the 
colonnade 6400 — 1595, tt. 4805 dr., which gives a rate for quarrying for the colonnade of 9-35 dr. per ton. 






2 soso lane Say Fat Sik hrs Pe coal etic wcenl a Dicey ere 
Dinsmoor, "Ee. "Apy. 1937 (pt- 2), 507-11. ‘oucart . Hell. XIV, 594; Wolters-Springer, Aunst d, 
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ERECTION 
22 Erection of cella 3200 + dr. 
Rate: 3°975 dr. per ton 
CoLoNNADE 
13 Erection of colonnade 9608 dr. 
Rate: 7-02 dr. per ton 


PoLisHING 


As mentioned above, the cost of polishing depends on the superficial area rather than the volume, 
and I have therefore calculated the cost per square metre of surface of walls and pavement. It 1s 
not, however, practicable to calculate the surface area of the colonnade, and for [ have calculated 
the cost per ton. This will not involve much inaccuracy, as the proportions of one colonnade are 
similar to another's. 

2906 Polishing the inside of the cella 550 dr. 

3 Polshing the prodomos 275 dr. 

64 Polishing the outer pavement and the outside of the cella Ba1 dr. If we allow for the outside of the cella at 
the same rate as for the inside and prodomos, this would amount to about 780 dr. The total would then 
be 1605 dr. for 948 tons or 4q0 square metres. 

Rate: 1-7 dr. per ton, or 9-27 dr. per sq. m. 
COLONNADE 
66 Polishing of colonnade 1396 dr. 
Rate: 2-6 dr. per ton 


To apply these figures to an estimate of the cost of the Parthenon it would be necessary to allow 
for the fall in the value of money between 440 and 380 or 375, and also for the difference between 
the Attic and the Aiginetan drachma. 

To estimate exactly the fall in the value of money is impossible. Glotz }* estimates that prices 
increased by about 50 per cent in the sixth century, doubled between 480 and 440, and doubled 
again by about 330. fe would perhaps be reasonable to assume that the Epidaurian figures in 
300-375 would be to the Parthenon eee: in 440 about as 3 to 2. On the other hand, the 
Aiginetan drachma would have to be multiplied by 47, which would almost exactly balance the 
change in the value of money. For example, a job costing, in 380, 70 eeten dr. would at the 
same date cost roo Attic dr. But a job costing 100 Attic dr. in 380 would, by the ted ratio 
of 2 to 3, have cost only 66§ Attic dr. in 440. This is so near to the 7o Aiginetan dr. in 380 that 
we set out with that the difference may fairly be disregarded. In other words, we may apply our 
Epidaurian figures to the Parthenon without making any allowance for these two mutually 
neutralising factors. This conclusion is supported, eee not, of course, proved, by the fact that 
the dpyrtéxto received one drachma per day, both at the Asklepieion and at the Erechtheion."” 


SUMMARY IN DrRacHMAE PER Ton on SouarReE METRE 
i Quarrying. Erection. Polishing. 
Cella and pavement : . - 3 per ton 3$°375 per ton 4:27 per sq. m. 
Colonnade . ; i 9°35 per ton 7-02 per ton 26 per ton 


"TRANSPORT 


The ogget ens stig abe valuable evidence as to the cost of transport if one knew where the 
quarry was. Until this information is forthcoming we must use the evidence provided by the 
inscription which gives the cost of say Pgh: column drums from Pentelikos for the Prostoon at 
Eleusis in about 330 B.c."" From Noack’s Eleusis it appears that there were ten drums (excluding 
the capital) in each column, totalling 10-868 metres in height and varying in diameter from 1-97 
metres at the bottom to 1-681 at the top. The inscription shows that the cost of transport per drum 
varied between 408 and 220 dr. and averaged 344 dr. The average weight of drum, taking the 
height to be 1-086 m., the mean diameter 1-625 m. and allowing 2} tons per cu. m., is 7-84 tons. 
Thus the cost per ton is 44 dr. As Eleusis is about go kilometres from Pentelikos, the cost per ton 
per kilometre is nearly 1-5 dr.’ 

The slope uphill or downhill is a considerable factor, as can be seen from the fact that one 
drum, which had to be sent back to the quarry, cost 228 dr. on the outward (downhill) journey, and 
444 dr. on the return trip. From Pentelikos to Eleusis the drop is about 650 metres in 30 kilometres ; 


i Ancient Greece at Work, pp. 237, 298. | as iG? 11, 1673. Gf. Noack, Elewsis, pp. arr ff. 125. 
1? Erechtheion, /G" 1, 974; Aliicpision, 1G} IV, 1484, Ul. 9, 1° Figures are netic the estiiobae ous ic St Mm. 
92, 54- The exact figure for Pentelic marble is 2-69 tons. 
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from Pentelikos to Athens it is about 600 metres in 18 kilometres. We may therefore allow a slightly 
lower cost for the transport to Athens; say, 1-25 dr. per ton per kilometre. Transport of marble 
from Pentelikos to Athens would therefore cost 225 dr. per ton. 

The transport from the Peiraeus of the limestone used for the core of the stylobate we may 
estimate at 1-4 dr. per ton per kilometre, allowing, on the one hand for the slight rise, and on the other ~ 
hand for the better road which is likely to have existed. The cost for the 7 kilometres would there- 
fore be g-8 dr. per ton. These prices should be halved to allow for the fall in the value of money 
between 440 and 330 B.c., giving a result for the Parthenon of 


Transport of marble ; : . 25 dr. per ton 
Transport of imestone . ; : . 4°9 dr. per ton 


The next fact for which allowance must be made is that the Parthenon was built of Pentelic 
marble, whereas the Asklepicion was built of limestone, which is a great deal easier, and therefore 
quicker and cheaper, to work. I have obtained independent estimates from two Oxford masons,*” 
one of whom handled actual specimens of Pentelic marble and the limestone used at Epidauros, 
and both say the same—that the marble would take five times as long to quarry and carve as the 
limestone, assuming that modern machine-driven tools were not available. _ 

Thus for the polishing of the Parthenon we should multiply the Asklepicion cost per ton or 
square metre by five (the quarrying cost should, I think, be multiplied by six, to allow not only for 
the marble, but also for the greater size of the blocks); giving the following result: 


Quarrying. Polishing. 
Cella and pavement ; : . §5°8 dr. per ton 16°35 dr. per sq. m. 
Colonnade. : : : got dr. perton 19 dr. per ton 


Dinsmoor ** describes the technique of erection and polishing, and shows how, with both walls 
and columns, a good deal of stone-cutting was involved. The wall-blocks were erected still wearing 
a protective skin of stone, and the removal of this, no doubt, was the main element in what the 
inscription describes as * polishing *. Thus I hope that our estimate for the Parthenon’s walls and 
perenne will be correct if for the polishing we multiply the Epidauros figures by five, as we have 
just done. 

For the erection we must consider more exactly what is implied by the term Epyacia. 
Such processes as involve stone-cutting will cost five times as much as at Epidauros, whereas the 
mere putting of one block on another will cost no more if the blocks are of marble than if they are 
of limestone. Dinsmoor shows that the erection and polishing of the colonnade was a process 
involving much more stone-cutting than that of walls; and here, | resumably, lies the main reason 
why, at Epidauros, the cost per ton of the erection of the colonnade 1s so much igre than that of 
the cella, 7-02 dr. compared with 3-375 dr., or just over twice as much. In fact, tpyacia of the 
columns means both erection, in the ordinary sense, and certain sone-caling preliminary to the 
polishing Beene: What we have to do, then, in order to get figures applicable to the Parthenon, 
is to divide the cost for épyacia of the colonmade into so muc for stonework and so much for 
erection proper. | 

For erection proper we may take the figure of 3°375 dr. per ton, which is what the cella at 
Epidauros cost, and apply it to both the walls and the colonnade and the pavement of the Parthenon. 
I think it should be increased a little to allow for the greater elaborateness of the Parthenon and 
the height of the walls and colonnade, and I propose to allow for 


Erection of pavement. : : . 4dr. per ton 
Erection of walls. ; : . 6dr. per ton 


For the colonnade of the Parthenon I propose to allow 6 dr. per ton for the erection proper (the 
same as for the walls) and add to this rg dr. per ton for the stone-cutting also included in the 
toyacia. This 19 dr. is arrived at by multiplying by 5 the figure of 3-645 dr., which 1s the difference 
at Epidauros between the cost of épyacia of the colonnade and of the cella, Thus we get a total 
for the toyacic of the colonnade of the Parthenon of 6 plus 19, 1.¢. 25 dr. per ton. For the épyacia 
of the ‘ core’ we may accept the Epidauros figure of 3-375 dr. per ton. 





® Knowles and Son; Mr. William Axtell of Axtell and imply that the polishing of a colonnade was quite a different 
Petry. process from polishing a wall. Actually, however, the 

"1 Here it may be well to explain an ee discrepancy difference is no more than could be ex ted in wiew of the fact 
between the polishing cost of the cella and that of the colonnade, that a colonnade consists largely of columns, and the surface of 
ahi! tear es ight be concealed by my giving a figure a column is greater than that of a normal wall of the same 
hag ri per square metre for the cella. volume. At the Asklepicion, for example, a cubic metre of 

f we stick to tons we find that at Epidauros the polishing of wall has a superficial area of 1-3 sq. m., w ereas a cubic metre of 
the cella costs 1-7 dr. per ton, while that of the colonnade costs column has a superficial area of 2-3 3q. m. 
26, ir. about HE times as much. This might be thought to "2 Op. cit. pp. 171 ff. 
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Tabulated the results are as follows: 





‘TRANSPORT 
Rate 
(dr. per ton). Tons. Gost in dr. 

Walls . : : : ; 11-25 7,035 88.1 
Pavement . ; : : 11-25 3,016 pee? 4 
Colonnade . ; . : TT-25 10, 186 114,52 
Core . . : ; : Arty 8.941 43,001 

289,511 


Je. 48 talents. 
Quarryine, Erecrinc, Pouswine 





| Polishing. Quarrying. Erecting. Total rate. §§ Tons. (Cost. 

Beet eo apa ange aaa 
GitneNde wae Sagi yume: la mead 2 omen Laer Ty mettre age 
Polishing of walls and pavement 7,065 sq. m. at 16-35, . : : , : ; ‘ 115,513 
1,899,922 


fe. 417 talents, 
Tora, For STONEWORK 365 talents. 


Other important items in the total cost of the Parthenon are the ceiling, roof, gates, pedimental 
sculptures (évo1étia), akroteria, frieze, and metopes. 


Ceminc, Roor, anp GarTes 
_ In the Asklepieion the total of items that may be included under this heading is 30,906 dr., 
but there are a few such items whose cost is not known which may have totalled about 10,600 dr. 

Allowing therefore 41,500 dr. for the Asklepicion, whose roof-area is $21 sq. m. we would get, 
ceteris paribus, for the Parthenon, whose roof area is 2458 sq. m., 

317,800 dr., t.¢. tal. 53. 

It is impossible to say how these vanished parts of the two buildings compared with each other, 
but, though we know that the Asklepieion had roof-tiles of Parian marble and doors richly 
ornamented with ivory, it is probable that the Parthenon was the more luxurious and it was 
certainly higher, and I therefore allow for 

Ceitinc, Roor, anp Gates 65 talents. 


PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE AND AKROTERIA 
From the Epidaurian inscription we have the following items. 
98 évontnia for one pediment goro dr. 
tit &venétter for half the other pediment 1400 dr. 
from which it is clear that the évéma for both pediments would cost about 6ooo dr. 
Of Abaca Ox anodes pecinen Saag ee eae ae 
Tora, For PEpIMENTAL ScULPTURE AND AKROTERIA 10,590 dr. 


As these sculptures were of Pentelic marble, the costs should simply be adjusted t t the 
greater size of the Parthenon. | ails gps iri oar eit” 
wv Kiply width of the Asklepicion pediment is 13 m.; that of the Parthenon is 28 m. Therefore 
nultiply 

10,580 by (74)*. The result is 105,800 dr. 


if. —e OF PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURES AND AKROTERIA FOR THE PARTHENON is tal. 17.3800—say, 17 
talents. | 


SCULPTURE OF THE INNER FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON 


The best guide for estimating this is the frieze of the Erechtheion. It is probable that the 
general level of prices was higher in 408 than in 440 B.c. but that financial difficulties would have 
induced the Athenians to cut wages as low as possible. We may therefore take the Erechtheion 
costs as apeable to the Parthenon after they have been adjusted for the difference in size of the 
figures. One cannot expect the result to be exact, but the sum involved is certainly not very large. 
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Each figure in the Erechtheion frieze cost 60 dr. There were about 475 figures in the Parthenon 
frieze as well as a certain number of accessory details. 
475 x bois . . : . 28,500 
ccessories, Say . : , . 9,000 





31,500 dr. 
Height of Erechtheion figures is } m. 
Height of Parthenon figures is 1 m. 
Therefore multiply, | 
| 91,500 x (¢)*. Answer 70,875 dr. 
Cost oF PARTHENON Frieze tal. 11.4875—say, 12 talents. 
METOPES 


There are 92 metopes, each 14 metres high, and with two figures in each, Using a similar 
method to that for the fmeze, we get 


184 figures at 240 dr. (1.60 x 2°) ; : : . 44,160 dr. 
but as the metopes are nearly ‘ in the round’ we should perhaps estimate the cost at 60,000 dr. or 
10 talents. 


Tora Cost or PARTHENON (in talents) 


Walls, colonnade, pavement, core . ; ’ . 965 
Ceiling, roof and gates : 65 
Pedimental sculptures and akroteria ; , es, 
Inner frieze - . 12 


Metopes . : ; 7 eee 
TOTAL 5 : ; . . 469 


I anticipate that this figure will generally be considered surprisingly, if not impossibly, low. 
If it were caret it ould near that the Propylaia could hardly hav cost more than 200 
talents, which is well outside the * target area’ which I referred to earlier (2000 to 400 talents). 
Obviously there are many ways in which error may have crept into my estimates, and it would 
not Srextly surprise me if the correct figure were well over 500 talents, but I have thought it best 
to pursue my procedure from stage to stage, attending only to the evidence relevant to each stage, 
and undismayed by the feeling that I was getting nearer every day to a total which every one 
would say was too small.* 

I would end by attempting to answer at any rate one argument in favour of a higher cost, the 
figure of 300 talents for the sixth-century limestone temple at Delphi. I think that this relatively 
high figure can be explained by high transport costs. e inscription giving the’ expenses of the 
Delphic temple erected in the fourt dee is not complete enough to enable the total cost to be 
exactly calculated,** but it does show clearly how high the transport costs were. We can follow, 
for instance, the course of four efignapheia from Corinth to pore In 344/3 they were quarried 
at a cost of 244 dr. In 342 they were carried from Lechaion to Kirrha at a cost of 448 dr., and from 
the coast to the site for 1680 dr. Thus the total cost of transport (2576 dr.) is more than 10) mes 
the cost of quarrying. At Epidauros the cost of transport (c. 3} dr. per ton) was little more than 
one-third of the cost of quarrying. At Athens the cost of transport I have estimated as less than 
one-quarter of the cost of quarrying (the quarrying of marble is, of course, more expensive than 
that of limestone). 

Thus it can be seen that if the transport costs of Delphi had been involved at Epidauros they 
would have amounted to about 180,000 dr. instead of about 6000, and the total cost of the temple 
would have been about 170,000 dr. more than it actually was; in fact, the cost of the temple 
would have been multiplied by nearly three. én 

At Athens the cost of transport was about three times as high as at Epidauros, but, even so, 





™ Perhaps the most likely source of inaccuracy in my com- I think it would be safe to assume that the value of money 
putations is in the estimate of the fall in the value of money had at any rate not risen in 900, and that therefore the pr 
Eaten 440 and 980 s.c. This affects only the items paid by the builders of the Asklepicion were, at most, only the 
based on a comparison with the Asklepicion, which are as same as those of the Parthenon. In that case the 399 talents 
follows : 


rage weeeigt standard, ‘This Lear 
Quarrying, erecting, and polishing of stone =. 917 talents ive 470 talents for the items listed above, an increase of 171 
Ceiling, roof, and gates 4 | : 4 ; "65 talent talenis, and the total cost of the Parthenon would become 640 
Pedimental , acroteri: 5 . 7 talents lents. 

Se ed " Bourguet, Admin. Fin. du sanct. pyth. au IV* siéele 1905, 
Total . F ei ‘ ‘ . 999g talents pp. 105, estimates the total cost at 590 talents. 


would have to be multiplied by * to allow for the difference 
between the Aiginetan and the At 
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it is only about one-tenth of the enormous transport cost of Delphi. Thus if Delphian costs had 
been involved the total expenditure on transport would have been ee Be or aoe talents instead 
of 40 or 50, and the total cost of the building would have been about doubled. Conversely, the cost 
of the Alkmaionid temple at Athenian transport rates would be about halved—and 150 talents for 
the Delphian temple in the sixth century seems to me to compare very reasonably with an estimated 
469 talents for the Parthenon in the fith century. 


R. S. STanier. 


APPEND I 


DIMENSIONS OF THE ASCLEPIEION AT Eprpauros, CALCULATED FROM THE Ficures GIveN 
BY Kavvapias AND Dinsmoor 
Pillars : 
30 in peristyle, 2 in antis 
Average thickaess o-&5 m. 
Height: about 5-2 m. 
Total content . , ‘ ; ‘ ; : : » 94-18 cu. m. 
Entablature : 
Perimeter 73 m. 
Height ¢. 1-5 m. 
Thickness ¢. 0-85, m. 
Total volume , : , - : : : : » 93°075 cu. m. 


Aietot: 
On the same proportions as the Parthenon 
Volume . é ; : : : : F : ; ‘ ¢. 16 cu. m. 
Cella: 


Back wall (not counting overlap with side walls) 9-95 x 1°55 % 6 - - 3&7 cu. m. 
Two sides (counting antae) 16-95 x 48x 6x 2° =. : : ; - 290-4 CU. m. 
Front (allowing for entrance) 2-5 % 1-2 x 6 ‘ ‘ ‘ : - - it cu.m 





Total . : 5 . : . Z : . - $45 Cu. m. 


Cella surface for polishing : 


Outside “75 x 6 * . . = 2 * . . 7 * 7 290-5 Sq]. I7.. 
Inside 26-54% 6 . . ‘ : ‘ , : . : , « 71-24 sq.m. 
Prodomos 19°5 x 6 . : , ‘ ; : : : . 81 sq.m, 


Total =. : : : z : s - - - 490 5q. m. 





APPenpix I] 
Dimensions OF THE PARTHENON 
Walls 

Areas ood pil 
North and south walls 2 x 51 «x 1-2 . . , ‘ : . - §22-4 sq. m. 
Fast and west walls (allowing for entrances) : 

Eat2xa1x7 . . . : : . : . . «= 894 

West 2 & or x 66 : 4 : - : ; - 2 - 27-76 
Central wall ig x er . ‘ : : . ; ; : " + @112 


Totalarea . 7 : ‘ A ‘ 5 : » 200-68 sq. m. 
Height of all walls 19-25 
Total volume . ‘ - : i - ; : » 2650 cu. m. 
Add for wedged-shaped part at the of each wall: 
East wall a-1 x 97°5 sist ’ ; s : : - 7O75 


West wall 2-1 x 937-5 : - ; . J ‘ A i Z a 
Central wall 1-1 ~ 5, ; ; : - ; a * ples 





198-75 
Tora Votume or Watts : : : - 2849 cu. m. 
te tepid eee tal block 
Height : ive of capital bi : 
: : pees pA o5 


Volume 22-86 a i per column 


Total for peristyle . ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ : . 1052 cu. m. 
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ica eae 12 
aiclg t 
air dienites 1-5 
Volume 18-7 cu. m. pet Soe 
Total . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ; ; . 225 cu. m. 


Capital section (squared out) : 
OEE Sac a x O8s ; ; ; ; - : , - 156-4 











Ix RK TK OT : : ; z - : - 257 
182-0 
Toray For Prucags incnupinc CAPITALs . ; : . 1459 cu. m. 
Atetot 
Quter aietoi: 
Width 28 
Height in centre 4 
Area of face 56 sq. m. 
Thickness 1°25 | 
Volume of two. ; ; : : - ‘ ‘ * » 140 cu. m. 
Inner aiectoi: 
Width 20 
Height 3°75 
25 
Volume of two . ‘ . , . « . ; . - 93°75 
Total . , : ‘ P . - : - 293°75 cu. m. 
Outer 1-77 X 1°35 x 198 . . . : : . . : , 473 
Inner 1-05 % 1-46 50 =. - : : “ . A : : : 5 
Total architrave . . . 2 ‘ : $ - 549-5 cu. m. 
Outer 1-7 X 135 x 198 . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : ; . 453 
Inner i-g X 1X 450 ‘ ‘ . . . ‘ . : . - 5! 


Total frieze. : . , . , 54 
(N.B.—For frieze and architrave the parts Setidies with the walls of the cella are reckoned as wall.) 


Ficdr and beck ore x 06 x 30 
eee SANG : . : : ‘ : . 76-3 
2-075 x O65 x 71 
Volume of two = = a in = * a . ™ 1gt's 
Pediments 1-272 = 56-75% 4 - a . ‘ , ‘ . 76 
Total cornice . . . . . . ; . - $44 cu. m. 
Interior Supports af the Roof 


What these consisted of is not certainly known. I have assumed 27 pillars of mean diameter 1-5, height 9°3, giving 
SNORE AAS oe Sg a EL Are mre Ss 1-25 x tad caving gue iaman' Gl 192 cose 
Total for mterior supports 615 cu. m. 


Pavement, Steps, and ‘ Core * 


Total volume of foundation sgt 
B lawer section : A : “ - . : : : - 3750 


4640 
From this must be deducted as marble the volume of paving and steps. 
Allowing o-25 as thickness of paving, the total volume of paving is 72-30 x 33-69 x 0-25, i.e. 609 cu. m 


Steps. Tam not sure how far the steps go beyond what is visible but I allow for the bottom three steps as follows : 


Stylobate (in section) 2% O55 ~~ : . : : - - Ft sq.m. 
Bonar ten ta econ) a as 1-5 : ; . 1°65 sq. m. 
=75 


Volume of these three steps. ' : ‘ : - §§0 cu, m. 
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Lipper Steps 
Sides: Height o-7 
Width o-g2 and 1-65—say 2-0 
120 


olume = a a a = * * é é * rbot Cu Til. 
Ends : Tok o-7 
Width o-4 and 1-8 
Length 40 
Volume Fy * « 1 . . 5 = # ps 62 Cu. Pi. 
Total for upper steps . : : : - . . 290 cu. m. 


Totals: PAVEMENT 3 ; : : ; : : . Gog 
Lower STers . ; ; : ; . 4550 
Upper Sters . . : ; ; : - 290 


1909 Cu. m. 
InnER Stone Core . . ~ : ‘ : a . 4640 — 1989 = 9251 cu, m. 


SummMARY oF Dimensions of PARTHENON In CunnC METRES AND Tons 


__, (N.B.—I have allowed 2} tons to the cubic metre for both stone and marble. If, in fact, the different stones have 
slightly different weights it does not affect the estimates, as the transport costs, the only ones affected by weight, are 
based on prices for transporting marble.) 





Cu, m. Tons. 

Walls = a + . i - 2 A, ye F 

Colonnade: . : “ = ‘ 49 rey 
Pillars . : } 2 1,459 
Architrave : : E » 549 
Aictol : - . - 295 

hice . : ; . 4. 

Interior Supports : : bt 

7, 70h 10,186 

Pavement and steps F : : raft 19 

Core . . ‘ : : : + 251 Boat 


AREA FoR Pousuinc oF Watts, StTers AND PAVEMENT 
peo beat Total length of wall 148-4 metres, height 13-25 = 1966-3 sq. m. Add for wedge-shaped parts at top of 
3™ 37-5 = 112-5 sq. m. 
3 ee must be multiplied by 2, as both sides have to be polished. The total area of wall to be polished 
4157-6 sq. m. 
distin ax lee onzontal surface is 2496 sq.m. To this must be added the vertical surface of 
Lower steps 1-8 = 200 


Upper steps exe Pie ose Og ek ; 360 sq. m. 


+ %12 5g. m. 


SUMMARY : 
Walls, : ; : : ; : - gi 
Pavement - : : : A ba ; aa 
Lower steps. : : : ; - ; i 
Upper steps. ; . . ‘ - 412 


FROM RELIGION TO PHILOSOPHY 


Tue starting-point of this article was Cornford’s essay, ‘ A Ritual Basis for Hesiod’s Theogony ’, 
recently published in The Unwritten Philosophy.) He showed it to me soon after he had written it 
in 1942. Itis pay. a sketch, but it struck me at once as important, because it opens a new approas 
to the conclusion he had reached many years before in From Religion to Philosophy. 1 told him this 
and begged him to pursue the subject, but he smiled and said, 4 leave that to you’. Hence the 
title of this article, which is a tribute to his memory. | 

His From Religion to Philosophy appeared in 1913. In the same year Eduard Norden published 
his Agnostos Theos : Sharsdietengs $e zur Formengeschichte religidser Rede. In this study, starting from 
the Sermon on the Areopagus, Norden shows that the Greek and Latin authors employ, in poetry 


and prose, certain forms of speech, need cele in origin, which can be traced tees Serre | in the 
Old Testament. The two streams, the Hellenic and the Hebrew, drawn from Babylonia and Egypt, 


were reunited in Christianity, notably by St. Paul, who, in virtue of his birth and upbringing, was 
equally well versed in both. Later, in the Byzantine liturgy, they were reinforced by a third stream, 
the Syrian, of the same ultimate origin.* 

‘hese two works, which appeared simultaneously, are complementary. Cornford was con- 
cerned with the content of Greek thought, Norden with the form; and both reached the same 
conclusion. The roots of Greek philosophy lie in the ancient religions of the Near East. 


1. LHE SEPARATION oF HEAVEN AND EARTH 


The main thesis of Gornford’s essay is that the cosmol of Anaximander is a scientific 
reinterpretation of the myth of the separation of Heaven and Earth as related by Hesiod. This 
myth is found in various forms all over the ancient East and in the Far East and in Polynesia. In 

articular, it is the main theme of the Enuma elish, or Epic of Creation—a hymn chanted annually 
in Babylon at the festival of the coronation, at which, after the world had been symbolically re- 
reated: the king resumed his authority and ‘ fixed the fates * for the year.* 

A comparative analysis of this myth in all its forms is an important task which has yet to be 
undertaken. For the present it will be enough to identify the four main variants. 

First, the idea of sexual union. In the beginning Heaven (male) and Earth (female) were one.* 
They were separated after the birth of a child or children, who forced them apart in order to make 
room for themselves, thereby creating light. The partners were afterwards reunited periodically 
in the sacred marriage, which made the earth fruitful. This, the oldest form of the myth, is in 
origin simply a projection of the division of the primitive horde into two intermarrying moicties— 
the earliest form of organised human soctety.® : 

Secondly, the idea of water as the primary element. In the be inning there was a watery 
chaos, which divided and so left room for the formation of dry land. This reflects the fundamental 
importance of irrigation in Mesopotamia and Egypt, where the dry land was literally created by 
human labour out of the primeval swamp.* 7 

Thirdly, the idea of the world egg, in which the two preceding ideas are combined and reinter- 
preted. Heaven and Earth are the upper and lower parts of an egg which has split open.’ 

Fourthly, the idea of a duel. A god slays a dragon, whose body he hacks into two parts, which 
form heaven and earth. Such is the duel between Marduk and Tiamat as described in the Enuma 








1 F. M. ag ict ey ae ior ila. cepe Bi pene 
Principium Sapientiog (1952), published after this article went 
o pres. I wish to scuneidates my debt to the late N. 






to press, 
Bachtin, with whom I discussed these problems many times, 
and to Mr. R. T. Rundle Clark, who drew my allention to 


yptian data cited in notes 4 and 7. 


2 EF. Norden, Agnostes Theos, 207, 260-1; R. Cantarella, 
Pott Bizantim (Milan, 1948), Vol. Tf pp. o8—37. 

1S. H. Hooke, Origins of mitic Ritual, 1938, pp. 
18-19: I mell, Studies in the Divine Kingship in the Ancunt 
Near East, 1945, pp. 05, 36. 

4 In the Egyptian version the sexes are reversed, presumably 
because in pt there is virtually no rain, The Egyptian 
= ‘heaven’ may be connected with mp.a, “to separate’: 
K. Setl end Kommentar cu dem alligyplischen 


Pyramidentexten, Vol. Il, p. t1, IV, p. 117. For the latest 
general account of the myth sce A. Marét + Die Trennung 
von Himmel und Erde", Acta Antiqua, Vol. I, pp. 95-63 
(Budapest, 1951). rh 

© See may Shades in Ancient Greek Soriely, 1949, p. 55, and, 
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Tolstov, va . v etnografii", Sorvetskaya 
Elnologiya, Vol TV (1947) pea. 

: Se my note in he Modern Quarterly, 1949, Vol. IV, 

* Chindogya Upanishad 3. 19: ‘In the beginning it was 
rite it au into cas 1 at qd Be turned agi CBE: 
the egg lay for a year; the egg broke open; one was 
silver, the other of gold; the silver half became this earth, 
the golden half the sky . . . And what was born from it was 
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‘L'oeuf divin d'He lis" edu service des antiquités 
Vol. XXIII, p. 6 Harrs 6. 1 


53; Magical Papyrus . 6 

H. ©. Lange, Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist. Fil. Med. 
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elish. ‘The primitive form of the myth is here combined with the idea of an imitiatory ordeal, 
symbolising the triumph of summer over winter, which was enacted at the coronation festival.* 

All four variants can be traced in Greek. The first is the story of Ouranos and Gaia as told in 
the Hesiodic and Orphic theogonies, with various modifications of detail, showing that its onemal 
significance had become obscured." The second underlies the so-called Homeric theogon 
the cosmology of Thales.’° The third was taught by the Orphics." The fourth appear ge Hesiod 
as the duel between Zeus and Typho, after which Zeus becomes king, just as ! fardak becomes 
king after the slaughter of Tiamat. Other Greek versions of the duel, also associated with the 
kingship, are Apollo’s fight with Python and the fight between Kadmos and the Theban dragon." 





2, THE CALENDAR 


At this point it is necessary to recapitulate some of the conclusions reached in my study of the 
early Greek calendar." 

The Greek calendar was derived from the East through the Minoan- oe priest-kings, 
particularly those of Delphi, Thebes, and Orchomenos, The Delphic llo, according to 

tradition, came from Crete; and, as Nilsson has shown, he reached Crete from estes Anatolia, 
while one feature of his cult—the sanctity of the number seven—points definitely to Babylonia." 
So with Kadmos, who founded Thebes. Minos of Knossos was his sister's son, and he himself was 
a native of Phoenicia, which he left in search of his sister, Europa, whom Zeus had carried off to 
Crete. The myth of Zeus and Europa corresponds to the myth of El and Asherat, which has been 
recovered from the cuneiform texts of Ugarit..* Typho was born in Cilicia? which included 
Syria," and in one version his slayer is not Zeus but Kadmos.!* In Syria itself, at Antioch, there 
was a tradition that he had been struck down at the mouth of the Orontes.*° Thus, both figures, 
K.admos and Typho, lead us back to Syria. All this is m harmony with recent excavations there, 
which have shown that Ugarit and the neighbouring cities were in close communication with Crete 
as far back as the seventeenth century B.c.*" The myth of Kadmos contains a core of historical 
fact, These Syrian cities were one of the main avenues through which Babylonian culture, including 
the calendar, was transmitted to the Aegean. This conclusion is important, for three reasons. 

In the first place, the officer in charge of the calendar, without which irrigational agriculture 
would have been impossible, was the king; and he, representing the was directly concerned 
in the annual re-enactment of the creation at the coronation festival. Phere was thus an inherent 
connexion between the calendar and the creation. With this in mind, we see the two main themes 
of the Hesiodic poems—the farmer's almanac of the Works and Days and the creation myth of the 
Theogony—in a new light. They were drawn from a common source—the hieratic tradition of 
the priest-kings descended from Kadmos, which after the Dorian invasions was secularised and 


popularised. 
In the second place, Thales and Anaximander devoted much of their attention to astronomical 
problems, which had a close bearing on the ation of the calendar. That being so, there is an 


intrinsic probability in Cornford’s view that their cosmological speculations were inspired by the 
myth of the creation. 

In the third place—and this ts a circumstance which has attracted very little interest—there is 
independent evidence that they were the heirs of the Kadmeioi. 


3. THE THELIDAI 


Early im the second century 8.c. the citizens of Miletos built a new town hall. In it they placed 
a statue oF Anaximandros—evidently the great philosopher of that name. It was an old statue of 
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the sixth century, which they had removed from its original site on the Sacred Way running from 
the city to the ee of Apollo at Branchidai. Several other statues of the same date have been 
discovered on the Sacred Way. One is a marble lion dedicated to Apollo by Thales, Pasikles, 
Hegesandros, a fourth whose name is illegible, and Anaxileos, all sons of Archegos son of Python; 
another is dedicated by the sons of Anaximandros son of Mandromachos; a third, also to Apollo, 
by Histiaios.” 

The Thales and Anaximandros of these inscriptions cannot have been the philosophers, but 
their names suggest that they belonged to the same clan. Anaximandros the philosopher was a 
son of Praxiades and a kinsman of his master, Thales.** Thales, a son of Examyes by Kleobouline, 
belonged to the clan Thelidai, which was a branch of the Kadmeioi.** That is what Herodotus 
means when he says he was * of Phoenician extraction ’.** We know that Kadmeioi from Thebes 
had taken part in the colonisation of Ionia,** and that Priene, across the bay from Muiletos, was 
settled by a contingent from Thebes under Philotas.** There were certainly Kadmeioi at Priene,* 
and Philotas was probably one of them, because we are told that in his honour the city was some- 
times called Kadme.*” These traditions may have been derived from Kadmos of Miletos, who was 
remembered as an early historian of the city and whose name speaks for itself" At Mykale, across 
the bay, there was a cult of the Potniai—that is, Demeter and Persephone—which had evidently 
been brought there from Potniai near Thebes.** The Theban cult of Demeter had once been a 
palace cult of the Kadmeioi.** And finally, in view of their ancestral ties with the Delphic Apollo, 
the Thelidai may well have held a special place in the worship of the other Apollo at Branchidat.** 
That would explain why their statues were erected along the Sacred Way. 

Set against this background, Cornford’s main thesis, cogent in itself, is confirmed. The 
cosmogony of Hesiod and the cosmology of Anaximander are offshoots of a Minoan hieratic tradition, 
which reached Greece from the East. 


4. HERAKLEITOS AND GORGIAS 


The earliest of the Sapa Pat whose writings have survived in sufficient quantity to give an 
impression of his prose style is Herakleitos; and he was famous for his style. 

Herakleitos belonged to the royal sare! of Ephesos, descended from the founder, Androklos, 
whose father, Kodros, had been king of Athens.2° He would himself have held the regal office, 
had he not resigned it in favour of his brother.4¢ Among the royal privileges that survived was 
the priesthood of Demeter Eleusinia.*” This, we may presume, had been a ai by the Kodridai 
as kings of Athens; for the Athenian officer responsible for the Eleusinian Mysteries was the Gpycov 
BooiAcus.** His family must also have officiated in the worship of the Ephesian Artemis, which was 
pre-Hellenic,™ possibly Hittite in origin.*° He deposited a copy of his writings in her temple.” 
And so Herakleitos too belonged to a family of priest-kings. 

The central doctrine of his philosophy 1s contained in what he calls the Agyos, which he presents 
as though it were indeed a mystery, like the Eleusinian Aeyopever and the Orphic lepoi Adyar. It 
may be defined in modern terms as the principle of the interpenetration of opposites; and it provides 
the key to his style. Just as his thought is dialectical, so his style is antithetical, Words and clauses 
are abruptly counterposed so as to lay bare the contradictions mbherent in the ideas which they 
convey. The effect, as Plato describes it, is like a series of volleys from a band of archers.“ Ina 
highly inflected language like Greek such a style is necessarily accompanied by constant rhymes 
and assonances, and to these Herakleitos adds the use of punning—a universal characteristic of 
primitive speech, designed to invest it with a mystical or magical significance. 

2) &@averro: Gvytol, Bvnvrol dhdvaroi, zdivres Tov Exelvoov Gdwerrov, Tov 6° Exeiveov PBiov 

{06) ToU Prov oGvoyc Bios, Epyou Se Saverros. | 

eing so closely wedded to the subject, this style cannot be described as rhetorical; yet it exhibits 
all those features which later became so familiar in the schools of rhetoric that technical terms were 
invented for them: dwrtiGems, dowvGeTov, wapiccwas, Tapopoicars, Tapovopacla, 


The founder of Greek rhetoric, in the accepted view, was Gorgias of Leontinoi. In 428 B.C, 





= S1G. 3. For the name Pasikles cf. Hdt. 9,97. For other ™ Paus. g. 16. 5. There are signs that at the Bocotian 

names in porSpo see Sf. 8 pels oo big. ht eh Orchomenos, too, and at Andania, the worship of Demeter 
(Branchidai}, Apul. Fi. 16 ge pc r. 960. 5, 1079 (Mag- had been a palace cult: see my Studies, pp. 125, 19%. 

Sian | Pai . 4. 88 (Samos). ~ ™ The cult at Branchidai was older than the Ionian 

| ; . 7, DL. 2. 1, colonisation (Paus. 7. 2. 6), yet Branchos was said to be 

a D.L. 1. a2 & Gokts... ie rae Gyibav, of clon Golmes, descended from Delphos (Str. g21). This is what we should 

ehyrtotarcn Taw dmb KaSpou eal "Aytiropos. expect if the Ionian settlers reorganised the cult under Delphic 

1 Het. 1. 170. 9 Galle dyipis Muingiow... 7d dvieaie yivog = supervision. 

’ 1 . ) Str, 632-9. “™ D.L. g. 6. a? Scr. 693. 





in KoSinns ye thy vow Bowurriny mecheopleny : see my ™ Arist. AR. ‘Lk i. ™ Pau. 7. 2. 6, 
Studier, pp. 129-4. “ W. EK. Lethaby in JHS XXXVIL, 10, 
vy Fide, t. 146, ™ Str. 699. # Hell. 95. “ D.L. 9. 6. “ Pl. Th. 18a. 
™ Str. 66. ™ Suid. s.r. @ Hd. 9. 97- “ Art. Rh. 3. 9, Demetr. 192, Cic. Or. 2. 63. 256. 
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he visited Athens on a diplomatic mission and created a sensation by his flamboyant oratory. The 
following is the only surviving passage from one of his funeral orations, It must be quoted im full, 
because it is important for my argument: ti yap Gmrfjv Tois évipaai towrrois cov Sel mpoceiven; ti Se 
Kal Tpoctv av ov Sei tpogeiven ; eltretv Guvaipny G BouAouan, BouAotuny 8° & Sei, AcOcov pev thy Geiav 
vipeow, ouycov 52 Tov dvipamiveyv podvov. otto: yap eKéKTIVTO évGeov iv Thy apetiy, avipctrivev 
‘Bi To GvnTdv, TWOAAG uév 5 Td Trpaov ememis Tod aliGdBous Sixciou trpoKxpivovTes, TTOAAG SE vopou 
éxpiBeias Adyoov Sp9oTHTa, Totrrov voulzovres Geidérorrov Kal KolwGTarrov vopov, TO Seov Ev TO SéovTi 
Kod Agyerv Kod oryav Kai trotelv Kod écv, Kal Sicod aoxroavtes pcAiora cov Sel, yveopty Kai Paty, Tv 
wiv BouAciovtes, Thv 6’ drroteAoivtes, GeperrovTes pev Téav &Sixes SvoTuyouvTwv, KokaoTal Sf Tdav 
&Bixess elrruyolvtoov, avdaGes Trpds TO CUUpEpOY, EVopyTTOL TIPOS TO Tipitrov, Ta& ppovipes Tis yvouns 
ToavovTes TH GQpov Tis Gowns, UBpiotai els Tous UPpioTas, KOopIOL els tows Koopious, &poBor els Tous 
d&eoBous, Sevoi év tois Sewols. paptupia Be ToUTaV TpoTraia EoTITAvTO TV TroAguicav, Ards pev 
GycApera, éovTaoy 6° dvadhpara, olx Goreipo: offre Eupirrou Gpeog ote voplcow Eportoov OUTE 
tvorrAiou EpiSes oltre qiAoKdAoy elprvns, cepvol piv mpos Tous Geous 7H Sixalea, Goici SE Tpos TOUS 
Toxtos Ti Separrei, Sixonor piv mrpds Tous doToUs TH foc, elioeBels SE mpds Tous pidous TH Micrel. 
ot zavrev. (Diels B 6.) 


This style has been aptly described by Diodoros (12.53): mpésTos yap éxerocrro Tois THs AgEeus 
GXTIPATIGNOls TeprTTOTEpols Kai TH piAoTeyvia Giapépouow, cvTibeTors Kati IooxeAo1g Kal tTrapico Kal 
duciotekcirois Kal tiow érépois TowouTors, & Tote pév Sic 1 E€vov Tijs KorraoKeviis ccrroboy7is TG10UTO, 
viv Sé trepiepyiav Eyew Soxei Kal palveron MOTTO IAcOVaKIS Kol KorraKopeos TIGEpevct. 

The difference between Herakleitos and Gorgias lies in the relation between form and content. 
In Herakleitos they are in perfect unity; in Gorgias the form has been elaborated for its own sake. 

What was the historical relation, in regard to their style, between Herakleitos and Gorgias? 
Before pursuing this question, a few words must be said about the subsequent history of Greek 
rhetoric. 

The influence of Gorgias on Greek prose has been studied by Norden in his Die antike Aunstprosa 
(1898). Ofhis immediate effect we have a striking example in the encomium of Love which Plato 
puts in the mouth of Agathon in the Sympostum. It will be enough to quote the peroration (197d-e) : 
outos 8” Tyas cAAoTpIGTHTOS pEv Kevol, Olkeidtr TOS Se TATpoi, Tos toiobe cuvdbous pet GAATACOV 
Tr&oas Tiflis ouviéven, Ev gopTais, év yopols, Ev Guciona yryvopevos Wythe’ TpgdTH TA pv Tropizcoy, 
é&ypiotTnta 8° eopizev piAdGcapos evpevelas, GGeopos Suopeveics’ Trews cyaos, Oearrdg copois, 
cryaotés Gols, gncoTds duoipors, Krntos eWuolpois” Tpugis GPpoTnTos xAidijs xapitev inépou Tofou 
Tromp" émpedts cyabdv, duets xondiv Ev Trévep, Ev pdBep, Ev Trobe, Ev Adyep KUBepvt}Tys, EmParns, 
TapacTéins Te Kal certijp Gpietos, ouprrovroov Te Secdv Kal cvipwirov Koop, TyyELcov KOAMOTOS Kal 
G&piotos, @ Xpt) Erreafen trdvra GvGpa EpupvovrTa KoAds, bis peTeyovTa fv Gba Gedyoov travroov 
Gediv Te Kal GvGpcoreov vorpc. 

In Thucydides the influence is strong, especially in the speeches, but in Plato's own style, as 
distinct from his imitations of other authors, like the passage just quoted, it is much less so. The 
same is true of Nenophon, Isokrates, Demosthenes, and all th ¢ Attic orators. They use ta [opyicia 
oxrpora on occasion, but with restraint. 

In the meantime, however, towards the end of the third century 8.c., the so-called Asiatic 
style had been inaugurated by Hegesias of Magnesia-under-Sipylos. It flourished for several 
centunes, io seeped in the recently Hellenised cities of the East. It is simpler than that of Gorgias, 
but essentially similar. Three examples may be given. : 

The first ts from Maximos of Tyre (3.9): O6upeton ZépEns fyrrapevos, otéver KapBuons trrpwoKo- 
yevos, olucdze: EapGavérraAAos Exmunrpayevos, dvicrron Zuiv6upiéns dareAcuvdpevos, Saxpuer Kpoicos 
ara ps Aurretren "AAEECW BOS ut} paydueves ai 58 Atoyévous fSovai olucyiis écreipoi, &oTovot, 

‘saKpuTo, GATTO. 

he second is from Libanios of Antioch (Laud, Const. 171 = Foerster 3.294): ple TreiN0%, 
pice Sé GdcAcrra, Kowal 5 al vijoot, cdveqrypévor Alpeves, epee katie say ree Be eae 
rrenvTaxSbev Koulzovom cTevoyc@podnr rods Spuous® Tavnyupis BE ow Bis Mens uiKPOU THis Up’ HAlcp 
Spy ae oil xed’ iotopiav, Tébv SE Karr’ GAAos mpopdoens, Tév piv TEAGyT) TrepoIOUpeveov, TOV 
5é G1’ trreipov Geovtoov. | 

The third is from Daphnis and Chloe (Long. 1.14): viv tya voods piv, ti 5 4 vd = 
GAy&, Kal EAxos oUK Eom pot, AuTroUyen, Kol ouSev Tay sles? eal améAcAé por Seren rice 
oe witli Toco Parrot pe ToAAGKis fyuday, Kal olx ExAave técm péArrron KévTpa EvijKay, 

Lastly, the same style, with further modifications but still recognisably the same, reappears In 
parts of the New Testament and blossoms later into the distinctive idiom of the Byzantine Kiturgy."* 








™ The ming quotations from the Greek Orthodox 1863 (EM); casoanee nn Be Venice (OM): 5- 
Liturgy are cited from "H ‘hp& Zivoyry wal th Meydha Maen, Antontaddis: La place de la fiturtie Pair ape ice Nisines 


Athens, 1938 (abbreviated as 1S); €0xoMyov 1d Miya, Rome, _grerques, Leiden, 1930; R. Canterella, Postt Bicantini, Vol. L- 
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From the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (6.9): ds twAdvot, Kal dAnfGels: cos cryvoounevol, Kal 
ETTYIVQGKOPEVOI” GS cov T|oKovTEs, Kal [Sou zapev as TrenSeveuevor, Kol pn) Gaxverroupevor as 
AuTroupevot, cel SE yalpovTes” cos ol, TOAAOUS Ge TrAOUTizovTES: cos uTGev as Ker Tree 
Karéyovtes. From the Kort} XTTIKOs | ial of John Chrysostom (IS, p. 498): yeep yeuel, 
Lo dati TrévTes. & pooyos TTOAUS" undeis E€AGy trewedv. raves doroAoveTe Tou ou THs 

COTES TWAVTES CITOACUONITE TOU TrAOUTOU TTS XPNOTOTH TOs. unSeis Gornveltao aiken eon yao 7 
leat pial a From the ’Axcthotos “Yuvos elg thy se mepay oy Geotdxov (IS, pp. 127-8): Xatipe, 
STi UTrapxers PoroiAecos vane Pe Xaipe, on Paoragers tov PaotagovTa travra. XAcipe, chotip supaiveov 
TOV TALov" yatipe, yaotnp Evitou TapKwcews ... Acipe, én ret OUpavic ouveryGAAETOR TH yi} Xaipe, OT 
rer si tat Guy XOpEveL ovjpavols. Malpe, Tov * AtrootéAcov TO dolytyrov oTépa" yop, Tay cvAopGpcav 
TO aviKy TOV 

This ts the style to _ Norden pe the generic name of Salzparallelismus. _ It can be traced, 
as he showed, from the beginnings of Greek prose through classical Greek and Roman rhetoric 
into the writings of St. Paul and the Christian liturgy, where it was jomed by the corresponding 
Jewish and Syrian traditions, derived independently from a common oriental origin. Being 
preoce peed with the Christian period, he made no attempt to investigate in detail the carlier 

tory of the Greek tradition; and it is from this point that my argument proceeds. Accepting 
his general conclusion that, in Greece as in Judaea, this style is in origm liturgical, we look for 
corroborative evidence on the Greek side in the historical circumstances and in t the style itself. 

In regard to Herakleitos the case is plain. As one ofa family of priest-kings, he wrote, naturally, 
in a hieratic s Her His writings were probably designed in the first instance as discourses for his 
disciples, the erakleiteioi, who no doubt were organised, like the Pythagoreans and Orphics, as 

a religi ous societ 

e case of | orgias is not quite so simple, The possibility of direct influence may be ruled out, 
since it is very unlikely that the writings of Herakleitos became current in Sicily so soon after his 
death. Moreover, Gorgias was not the founder of the Sicilian school of rhetoric, having been 
preceded by Korax and Teisias of Syracuse.*’ The alternative 1s to suppose that they too had 
drawn on liturgical sources. They did for rhetoric what Stesichoros did for choral lyric. They 
took over the ancient liturgical form, divested it of its ritual setting, and secularised it as an art 
form; and it was this sensational novelty that Gorgias brought to Athens. 

It is fortunate that one of his survivin fragments is from a funeral oration. With this to guide 
us, the proposition just enunciated is, I think, capable of proof. 


5. Tue Rrrvat Basis 

The funeral oration (Errté&pios) was related to the dirge (@pfjvos), from which it differed in 
being spoken, not sung. It was also related to the encomium on which was a speech in 
praise of the living; and the encomium was related to the hymn (Gpvoes), from which it differed 
in being spoken, not sung, and addressed toa man, nota god. ‘These conventions rest on a common 
ritual basis, which can be reconstructed from a study of the numerous examples that survive, in 
prose and verse. Running through them all we find a few simple ideas which were evidently 
traditional. 

1. Thespeaker expresses anxiety lest he may fail to find words adequate to the occasion. Gorg.6 
eltrety Suveiunv & BowAopa, PouAoiyny 6 & Gel, Pl. Sym. 180d Eye ov treipacopo ToUTo Etravop- 
Socastos, mpdTov pév “Epoora ppdoo ov bei Erranveiv, Gretta alvéoen dEiws tol beou. Jb. Ig4e éy@ 
Se Ot BowAouan fans pév eltreiv cos xpt] p’ eltreiv, Errert” eftreiv. Mone. 236e Gel Gt) ToIowrou TIvds5 
Adyou Gongs Tols piv TeTeAeuTTKdTOS iKcvdds Erraivéceton, TOTS SE gov EUpEevais Tapaivegerar. Th. 2. 
35. 2 yoAetréy yap TO petploss eltreiv, ev a pteoaes 9 Coss Ue Os oe D. 60. 1 
Eoxotrouy pév evie Gtraos Tol mpoctKoytos frat you teUEovrat, terdzoov Se Kol oxotréiv Glos eltreiv 
TOW TETEAEUTTIKOTOOV Evy Th Tv abuverreov pioKov &v. Isoc. 2 BNE: ol 5é trepi tébv . . . Srempepdv- 
Tov £11" cere Ayetv ETtryeiptjoavTes TOAU KorTaGetoTEpoV (nrapyovTosv Serves elpTjKaolv. 
Liban. onst. 5 EOTL pev ouv &fos Toig Emryeipouciv “fia Monde: v pev ourdoyv Koroapéppeo dan 
Suva as ToAU Acitropévny Tév tTrpaypdrrav. 

2. This initial hesitancy often takes the form of a question. D. Go. 15 brret84, trpds anvrrois eli 


we hed s OPO & ti mparrov ett. Pl. Mnx. 236e tis oWv Gv piv ToiotTos Aoyos gavein; 7 Totev 
pts digit Gvopas Syabois tmewoOrTs Lys, 2. 1-2, A. Ch. 854 Zet Ze, ti Myo; Tobey 
Spon, 8 a6" érevyouévn Katmbedrgoue’, tnro 8" euvoiag még igov eltrova" avuccopcn ; 314, 417. 


Ag. 775 SLi Bf, BaotAcu, Tpolas qrToAltrop®”, "Atpécss yevedAov, 1165 oe Trpoceitraa; Tras cE eBtcce una’ 
trrepapas pt UrroKapiyas KaIpov KAITOS ; 1490 Ie) Bache Baoiked, 1s ce Saxpucw; ppevos Ex 


at ‘The yxpenaval of the (eer trie ing aoahietiy-adeeal at Hane ree anlar ps * FHS LN, 2o—q4, 228-90), so modern 
the ancient mysteries (Call. HCer. 1-2, Orph. Jr. 321); Greek has borrowed many phrases from the Christian liturgy : 
we may SS aaglt ielbatir sata eh aglt serve ser natoniedic pr 240-6, 
which feeur throughout the Oretda (sce my edition, Vol. I, “Pl. Tht. 180a, D.L. 9.6, The author of the Hippocratic 
pp. 17-18). There are many more connexions of this kind  -wepl tpogfis a avebichn tale’ al the Herakleiteioi. 
yet to be discovered. Raps oar at esd gry V Sse an 4? Quint. 4. 1. 8. Cra eee 
drew on the language | the mysteries (see my ‘*) Aristicl. ‘Ars Rh. 1. [ho = Ake. Gr. Vol 
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pidias ti trot’ eitreo; Theoc. 17. 11 ti mpéitov KaToAgge; fel mapa pupla eltreiv, oic1 Geol Tov 
é&piotoy étiptoav BoroiAficr; Eumath. 10. 11 GAA’, © Texvov “Youlvn, 1s ce Gpnvicw ; Trees tAcei viens 
KoroKxAcwonper; Anaximenes Ars Riel. 35. Menandrus Tepl| émBcucrikaav 11 thy EmBoATY Tou 
Bprveu trofey &pEcopan ; 17 Wobev pe yen hv apynyv womoacta; Liban. an 3. I Trotey ouv 
&pEaotat Kady ; Andreas Cretensis Méyos Kaveow (Cantarella vol. 1, Be 100-1) 5 Tés &pEcopon 
Gpnvely tds ToU d@Alou pou Biov Tpates; trolav dmrapyty émGrow, Apioté, TH vov Sprvodic; 
Cantarella XLI (vol. i, p. 77) = IS p. 125 Motév oot éyxapiov mpocay ay roo Erragiov ; Th Se Gvopcurco 
oe; *Atropé xa iEiotopar id cs TrpoceTayTv Bod col, Maipe, co prrcoévn. These pester 
may be compared with many side: which begin with the singer at a loss to find the right name 
for invoking the god: Norden, stos Theos, pp. 144-7. 

3. This hesitation springs fon the primitive superstition that praise may provoke ee 
Lg. 802a Tous ye hy En 3QvTas éyxcoulois Te kal Upvois Tiydv ovK eae es, cf. Hdt. 1. 32.7 org. 6 
Aca pev thy Gelav vépeoiv, puydv 52 Tov dvOpeamivoy pfdvov. | . Hp. Ma. 282a clofa PEVTO! 
Eye TOUS TaAcIOUS TE Ker TIPOTEPOUS THO WpoOTEpOV TE Kol ueAAov EyKcopicge T) TOUS viv, 
evAcPoupevos pev poovoy Téiv gavTcv, goBowpevos Se piviv Tov TETEAEUTT]KOTOOV. A. Ag. 894 
TooIgbe Tor viv cEIGd Trpocpieypaciv: @laves 6” darécroo. Ba. 3. 67 eG Aéyeiv TSpectiv, SOTIS Ln) 
pidves Tiaiveron, 5. 187 yor) & dAavelas yapw alvelv, phovov CTPCOTGLEVOV, el TIS EU Trpaaoot PpoTay, 
12. 199 €f pr] Tiver GepoieTtnS pbdovos Piaran, alvettoo copov vipa ouv Sika. Pi. O. 8. 54 el 6° eyo 
MeAngia && cryeveleov KUSo5 cGveSpapov Upve, ut) PaAkeToo pe AlGcp Tpaxel povos. Th. 2. $5. 26 te 
yap EuveiSas kal eYvous dxpoarnys tay’ Gv m1 évbcectipws moos & BouAetal te Kal érriotorra: voypiceie 
BnAoveta, 6 T ees Eotiv & wala TAcovazectot, Sic pbdvov. D. Go. 14 4 88 Tév Adyoov reid Tis 
TY GKOVOVTOY EUVOlasS pode Tan. 

4. After these preliminaries the speaker opens his main theme by coerong to the ancestry of 
the persons concerned. Th. 2. 36. 1 &pEopo 6° dard téjv mrpoydévav wpa@tov. Lys. 2. 3 mpérTov pev 
oly TOUS TroAc1ous KivVoUvous TdOV Tpoyoveov Sic, Isoc. ro. 16 Thy pev ov dpytyy TOU Agyou 
TrOIF|Opcn TH apyty Tou _yévous aurijs, cf. ir 10. Pl. Mnx. 237a- —b thy etryéveray oUv Trpatov 
aUrTaay = laa See . THS 5° evryevelas TrpGrTov Unripee Toioe 1 TéSv TpOyoveov yéveots, Sym. 178b 
mparrov piv yd, éorrep héyoo, Eon Dalbpov Sy cncete éviévGe trofev Afyerv, Gm péyas Geds cin 6 

_. Oty FKtoret BE Korrés Tr yeveov. Laud. 3. 1 7wé8ev otv GpEacta Kakdv; 7) SijAov 
dos éx THs aitias, 4 Kai TouToOUs c&yaSous dareipydouro, . . Ov cryavol Se EyévovTo Sic To pUvat ef 
pia cf. 2.1,3.2,4.1. Aphthon. Progymn. 8 Trpootpidon) BEV ThposS Tv colony Uirdéteciv elta 
OnjceIs EVOS. 

5. The person concerned its addressed or described in a series of arresting images. Pl. Sym. 
197d-€ KuBepvi}Tns, empParns, Tapacrarns Kati one Gpistos. A. Ag. 387 Agyoup’ av GvGpa Tovbe 
THV OTOOpGv KUva, SwOTIpa vads TpdTovey, thyynAts oTeyns GTUAOV TroStjpn, povoyeves Texvov trotpl 
Kal yijv paveiooy, vourfAois trap” gAtri6a. E. dnd. 891 & vawtiAoion yelporos Ait ta *Ayaouéu- 
vovos Trai. Antoniadis, p. 354 (Liturgie de Saint Basile) Zu yap ef, Kupie, 4 PorGera Tév 4BonSr tev, 
fy EAtris Tv ar AMopévav, 6 Taav XEINAZOLEVEOV Cwip, o Thy TTASOVTEOV ames & Ta vorouvToov 
latpés. G. Valetas, ‘AvOohoyia Tis Snwotinijs tregoypapias, 1947, vol. i, pp. 88-g (Lament) 
XEAIGOv  yA@oou Tou, dnSdvi fh el TOV, Weryovi Tt poppy] Tou, meprorepsnay Dee TOU, 
Gepoxi 1) EAcuGepia Tou, ypuoos deTos 7 Trappnelia tou, ypuod trrepd& 7 Ti Tou. - 37,8 ervice 
for the Fourth Hour) Ti ce Sansone, @ Keyaprrepévy; Otpavev; én Raver Te 1OV TiS 
Sixcicouvns. [apa&Sercov; Ot: EBAaores To Gvbos tijs apOapcias. 

6. Lastly, the memory of the dead is imperishable; or simply, the dead live. Gorg. 6 
Toryapoly aUTGy ctrofavavToev o Trobos OU SUvarTTEGavey, GAA’ &Bdvorros otk Ev dBaverrors copa 2F) 
ov zwvTwv. Lys. 2. CE Baie kal yap tor &ytiporon pev adrdédy of pvijpen, gnActal &° wird Tavrov 
évipe@rav al tipol: of tevGotvra piv Sid tHhv puoi as Gyntol, UuvotvTat 6’ cog &cvorroi Sia Tv 
Sperhiy. Simon. 121 ube Teivan GavévtTes. A. Ch. 502 otro yep ov THhynKas oWSé trep Bovey. 
IS p. 124 (Service for Easter Saturday) Kupte, Océ pou, éS10v tuvev kal &mtapioy obhv cot 
GTOAL, TE TT TAPT) psa wTs por Tas elodGous Giavoi—avTi Kai Gaver Tov Sdverrov Gaverr@carTt. 

"his last is as forc erakleitos himself: d&@averroi évytoi, Guntol abcverrot. 

This is enough 3 Sine that for the content of his funeral oration Gorgias was drawing on ritual. 

Let us now turn toitsform. If we examine from this point of view the compositions from which 
we have been quoting, we shall find that they exhibit in an exceptional degree that Satzparallelismus 
which is so conspicuous in Herakleitos and Gorgias. The following passages are a few among many 
that might be added to those already quoted: Th. 2. 40. 1 piAoKcAoUpév Te yep pert’ etrreAcias, kal 
grrocogoUyey dvev paraxios. D. 60. 37 AuTmpov troigiv Gp@cwois yeyevijotcn trorpds, KaAdv BE ye 
KAT povopely Tract papers ev6o€ios. Simon. 5 Tv gv GepyotruAais Gavovroow etAehs pev & Tuya, KaAOS 
&" 6 métpos, Boopds 6° 6 tapos, 1rd ydoow 5é pvaotis, 6 8’ olicros frreaves. Ach. Tat. 1. 13 TaMOS 
pév co, Téxvov, 6 GcAapos, yduos 6" 6 Gavaros, Oprivos 5° O Upevaios, 6 SE KooKUTOS otros Tay yauov 
@6ai. Eumath. 7. 9 vats yor tactds, Kal KOpa OdAcpos, Koll trveuperros jos Upévanos, Kal 4 vUREN 
Trapfives yw. Lucian. de luctu 13 téxvov fSiotov, olyn pou Kal mpd dpas S cumprdéaéns, povov yovov ELE 
Tov &GAlov KOTaArreav, ov P nadie oW monbotromadpevos, oF otporrevodevos, of yeopytioas, ouK 
els yripas EAGaw. Liban. Monod. de Nicom. 12 © ceopdév &6ikertere, ti toro Eipacas; d TdAEws 
creABouans, © mpoonyopias eikt] pevotons, & bic yijs kal Gaddis GAynSdvos Spapovens, rah PrLNs 
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) means wiv AAiKlas, méons 5é TUyns Eceice Thy kapSiav. A. Ch. 926 Strotugetan 6 6 GvijoKcy, 
moapaivercs 6° & BAcorrov. Th. gi tig dpa Auceton, tig ap’ ErrapKion: fecv 7 GeGv; Per. 702 
Slepon pév yoploaoten, Sieur 6" dwtian gpdofen, AsGas SUocAexta pidcimv. S. Tr. g47 moTepa 
Tpdtepov Emioteves, ToTepa TEAK Treportéepwo, SUoKpIt’ Euorye SuoTdves. El. 1g7 SdA05 Tv Oo gpacars, 
pos 6 KTeivas, Seivav Gevaas TrpopuTevoavTes poppav. E. Ba. 11539 dvayopevouwpev Baxyiov, dvapoa- 
TOPE CULDOPaY. 

Two further points remain, and the argument will be complete. 

First, a conspicuous feature of the dirges is that in many of them the antithetical structure ts 
not merely formal, as in Gorgias, but determined by the content, as in Herakleitos. A. Th. g41 
A. Troaseis Etrroages.—I]. ow 5° Eaves Korroxtraveov. A. Pet 6& Exaves.—I. Sopl 5’ Efaves.—A. pered- 
Troves.—I, peAcotradtis.—A. tro ydos.—I. ttw Gaxpu.—aA. I. mpéKera xorraxras. 5. Ay. 3q4 leo 
oxdtos éudv pds, EpeBos co marvydTaroy ds guol, EAecO" EAeoOE pr" olxtptopa. 5? | 

Secondly, in the Christian liturgy, under Semitic influences, this feature renews its vitality. 
There are many examples, of which perhaps the finest are in the ‘Axéthotos (IS p. 112 = Cantarella 
Pp. 90-1): Xaipe, Geo dyawprtirou yaper yaipe, cero? puotnpiou Supa. XMalpe, THv doriotov 
GupiBokov Gxovcpa" yolpe T&v morav dvappiBoAov Kovynya ... Aaipe, tdvovTia els tard 
dyayoton yaipe, 7 tTropfeviav Kali Aoyelav senon, ‘Hail, uniter of opposites!* In this 
magnificent passage the principle of the Heraclitean Aéyos Is triumphantly reaffirmed. 





6. ‘THe Mysteries 


The suggestion, made earlier in this article, that the Aéyos of Herakleitos was akin to the Orphic 
lepol Adyor and the Eleusinian Acydéyeva, is well-founded. The principle of the unity of opposites 
was familiar to the Orphics and Pythagoreans. Indeed, as Norden has shown, it can be traced 
right through Greek philosophy and reappears in the Gospels.*! The doctrine that life is death 
and death is life is a reformulation of the primitive concept of the totemic cycle of birth and death.™ 
It was equally well known to the Orphics and Pythagoreans, and they expressed it in the saying 
copa c&pa.*? This is a pun of the same type as the Heraclitean Bios Bios. The truth is that all the 
elements of his dialectics are imbedded in primitive religion. That is too large a subject to be 
investigated here; but in conclusion, remembering that his family held a hereditary priesthood 
of the Eleusinian Demeter, let us consider three liturgical formulas that have survived from the 
Greek Mysteries. | 

First, &« Tuptdvou Eparyov, & KupBdcAou mov’ éxepvopdpnoa, tiré Tov Tractév inréSuv (Clem. Pr, 
2.14). That was the Eleusinian formula. <A similar declaration was made in the Mysteries of 
Attis (Firm. Mat. Err. 18): & tTuptdavou BéBpoxa, Ek xupBaAou téttwKa yéyova plots “Attecs. 
These are instances of Satzparallelismus, | 

Second, Epyvyov Kaxov, eUpov dpewvov. This was used in the ees of Atus (D. 18. 259) and 
also at Athenian weddings (Plu. Prov. 16). It is another Satzparallelismus, and in content it corre- 
sponds to the Eleusinian démaAAcy? tdveov and the Christian ‘ Deliver us from evil ’.54_ | 

Third, te, xe (Procl. in Tim. 293c, Hippol. Ref. Omn. Her. 5.7). Another pun. The initiates 
looked up to the sky and cried, * Rain!’ Then they looked down to the earth and cried, ‘ Teem!’ 
Aeschylus must have had this little ceremony in mind whén he wrote (fr. 44) Ep& pév dryyves ovpaves 
Tpdoon yOdver, Eocos SE yortov AcuBdwer yapou tuyeiv.9> It conveys in two words the whole story of the 
creation—the separation and reunion of Heaven and Earth—and so provides further corroboration 
of Cornford’s thesis that Anaximander and Hesiod were joint heirs to the mythical traditions of the 
Minoan priest-kings. 





7. CONCLUSION 


_ Dr. Cyril Bailey has written: * The connexion of theology and physical science in the earl 
Greek philosophers is well brought out in Mr. F. M. Cornford’s From Religion to Philosophy, thous h 
I . . . think that he overrates the importance of the religious element in the philosophers of the 
“* scientific tradition "’.5* There is some truth in this criticism. In seeking to discern what Greek 
philosophy was ceasing to be it is easy to lose sight of what it was in process of becoming, Let me 
say, sh erekore: in conclusion, that, in my opinion, the work of these men—especially Pyt agoras, 
Herakleitos, and Parmenides—marked a revolution in human thought. This—the analysis of what 
was new—is of course the major task, and a study of origins should be seen as a contribution to 
that end. As such, it is legitimate and necessary; for we cannot identify the new without first 
recognising the old. 





Georce THomMs0N 


* This seems to be the origin of the igure of speech known, ete fuatis dor: Tod ites but this may have been deliberate 
a8 oxymoron, which is a conspicuous feature in the style of (tid. Vol, If, p. 206), and the original phrase survives in the 





his profound sense of dialectics. service of bapt . 156 dg oreo eocly warraw tols 
au Theos, pp. 240-50. 8 See my Siwdies, pp. 45-9. xpoudrons wien. “ | 
4 Pl. Gry. = Pret gone. E.fr. 638, Lf. 14. “ Cf. Paus. to. 12. 10 Zoey fv, Zeg fon, Zep loorrer & 
4 On the nian dwe ) Tower see my Oresivia, Vol. 1,  wrydde Zed (G emprods dvin, 81d eAggere untipa Maloy. 


Pp. 14-16. In the Lord's Prayer the wording is different  C. Bailey, The Greek Afomists and Epicurus, 1928, p. 10. 


EVIDENCE FOR GREEK DIALECT IN THE MYCENAEAN ARCHIVES 


$1. THe Propiem or THE * MInoAN’ LANGUAGE 


Wrrs the fuller publication of the material found by Blegen at Ano Englianos in 1 939 (The 
Pylos Tablets, Dr. Emmett L. Bennett, Jr., Princeton, 1951) ane by Evans at Knossos in 1899-1904 
(Scripta Minoa, Vol. U1, ed. Sir John Myres, Oxford, 1952), it has at last been possible to Madera 
a systematic study of the Minoan—Mycenacan texts written in Linear Script 8B. Their dectpherment 
is now the central problem in Aegean archaeology, accentuated by the discovery, in the summer 
of 1952) of many new tablets by Blegen at Pylos and by Wace at Mycenae.* 

‘vans believed that Linear B (first found in the L.M. I] palace of Knossos, ¢. 1400 B.c., and 
thereafter the exclusive script of the Mainland down to the ‘ Dorian invasion’) was an adminis- 
trative revision of Linear A, designed to express the same ‘ Aegean’ language; and that Minoan 
colonisation of the Mainland was responsible for its occurrence at Pylos, Tiryns, Thebes, and Eleusis. 

Both views have since been discredited. Kober (A 7A LII (1948), p. tor) and Bennett (letter 
28.1.50) both believe that Linear B contains a new and distinct language; while a large body of 
opinion (Blegen, Buck, Furumark, Picard, Schachermeyr, Wace, etc.) holds that the Mycenaean 
civilisation was an independent adaptation of Minoan forms by Achaean Greeks, some of whom 
had been in southern Greece since 1900 B.C. 

If so, the close correspondence between the Knossos material of 1400 B.c. and the Mycenae 
and Pylos tablets of 1300-1200 B.c., both in vocabulary and in personal names, must have one of 
three possible explanations: 

1. The Mainland tablets are imports or loot from Knossos (Nilsson, The Minoan—Mycenacan 
Religion, 1950, p. 18). This can safely be ruled out. 

2, Linear B contains a non-Greek lingua franca derived from Knossos as the cultural and 
economic centre. This does not explain the ultimate origin of this language, apparently’ 
intrusive at Knossos itself, or why its use should have survived the fall of Knossos by 200 years. 

3. Linear B represents an early form of Greek. This is in conflict with the conventional 
interpretation of Minoan archaeology. Either the economic centre of gravity had already 
shifted to the Mainland, requiring the use of Greek as the language of commerce; or a Greek 
opgeere despite stylistic indications of Minoan continuity, was established at Knossos in 

.M. IT. 

Bennett has suggested that Linear B, and its system of indicating fractional quantities, were in 
fact ‘fashioned to agree with the economic system of the Mainland’ (474 LIV (1950), p. 222); and 
recent archaeological research, ably summarised by Helene Kantor in “ The Aegean and the Orient 
in the 2nd millenium B.c.’ (A 7A Li (1947), Pp- 49°53), has done much to vindicate the ascendancy 
of Mycenae during 1450-1400 at the expense of the Cretan thalassocracy imagined by Evans. She 
quotes Wace’s suggestion (note 176) that the Knossos Last Palace was the seat of an Achaean 
paces the same view has been ipitiay ae in greater detail by Dr. Stubbings (paper, Hellenic 
Society, 7.11.52). In the first case the final destruction is attributed to a “ Minoan’ rebellion, in 
the second to the jealousy of another Achaean centre. , 

dey the historical background is obscure, there are strong indications that Linear B was 
designed for a language which originated on the Mainland, which continued to be spoken there 
down to the end of the Mycenaean age, and which deserves, whatever its affinities, to be regarded 
as the characteristically Mycenaean idiom. 

For some years Sittig’s proposal of an *‘ Aegean’ dialect related to Lemnian and Etruscan 
secmed to be supported by parallels in place-names and in such words as FeAyavos / Velyan-, 
“Yrrmvia / Au ‘4°, mptavis / purfni. But the linguistic features evident in the new material have 
forced us to the conclusion which Wace and Blegen favour on historical grounds: that the main 
language of the Knossos, Pylos, and Mycenae tablets is not only Indo-european but specifically Greek. 
It is the purpose of this article to examine the new evidence, and to suggest a set of experimental 
phonetic values which may explain it. 

 Acompleted apnexuicat is still a long way off; but we hope to produce sufficient evidence to 
show that we are dealing with a true Greek dialect, and not merely with an Indo-european language 
close to Greek, similar to the “‘ Pelasgian’ reconstructed by Georgiev and van Windekens.+ 

® The Knossos tablets are referenced by Evans’ numbering ment of Professors D. [ ©, Si Myres, Gudmu 
(e.g. bes 0403), those from Pylos by Bennett's alphabetic Bjarck, Arne Porinied ated: Guan “hb _ 
classification ioe. Ang2, ,Jno3). We are wery grateful to + A. J. van Windekens, Lr Pélasgigue, Louvain, 1952. Its 
Professor Wace for giving us advance photographs of the new = surviving forms are su to show the safem characteristics 
Mycenae tablets, which are referred to by their inventory of ¢- for *E-, x- for the labio-velar *y!- and retention of initial 
numbers in the 1 dig. The substance of this article has = and intervocalic *s-, On all three criteria our Mycenaean 
grown out of an idea suggested by M. V. in May 1952, and = dialect appears to ally itself with Greek rather than with the 
owes much to the gencrous advice, criticism, or encourage- highly dubious language. 
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§2, THe ANALYsIs OF THE TExTs BY THE INTERNAL METHOD 

When attempting to decipher texts like these, in which both the language and the script are 
unknown quantities, it is essential to extract as much data as possible from a purely internal study 
of the material, before making any assumptions about pronunciation or about language affinities. 
If one neglects this precaution one will arrive, like Hrozny, at unpronounceable words, at inflections 
which show a bewildering irregularity, and at meanings which are ludicrously out of context with 
the evident subject-matter of the tablets. ; im $6) 

The following preliminary data can be tabulated with reasonable certainty : 

(a) The tablets are inventories, accounts, or receipts, which were in all probability written 
within the last few months before the destruction of the various buildings in which they have 
been found. 
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Fio, 1.—Mycenacan Syurasary (Lincan Scart B). Arren Benner. 
K = Koos. P= Pri, M = Mycenaer, T = Thebes, ane other Mainland vase inscriptions. 


(b) They record the listed commodities ot ae of ideograms (a kind of commercial short- 
hand): these are introduced by names, wo and sentences written phonetically (the writing 
system proper). ¥ | | 

(c) The identity of some of the commodities can immediately be recognised from their 
ideogram (e.g. Men, Women, Cuariors, WHEELS), or from the way they are grouped and 
aiftentiated (¢.g. Horses, Catrie, Sueer, Goats, Pics). In other cases we have an approxt- 
mate indication in the way they are counted (Bennett, A7A LIV (1950), p. 219): metals and 

recious materials by weight; cereals by volume; liquids by fluid measure; and manu- 

factured or packaged articles by units. bia a ae | 

(d) About cighty-eight different phonetic signs have been identified in the Linear # material : 
these are shown in Fig. 1 in the order which has been used by Bennett. Almost complete 
uniformity in the aya of the signs, and in the spellings of words, is shown between Knossos, 
Pylos, Mycenae, and Thebes. ; a ; | 

(e) The size of the signary makes it certain that we are dealing with a syllabary, peoneny 
similar in pattern to the classical Cypriot syllabary, to which it may be distantly related. 
There is no evidence that ideograms or determinatives occur within sign-groups, as they do in 
Egyptian or Hittite; but one or two very rare signs may be disyllabic. The spelling appears 
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to be full and regular, within its own rules of orthography, but an internal sign may occasionally 
be omitted in a longer sign-group. 

({/) By means ofa statistical count of the whole material one can group the signs as_frequent, 
average, and infrequent, and list those which are predominantly initial or fal. One can also 
discover which pairs of signs occur particularly often together, and note those which are never 
associated. ‘These statistics are very valuable in comparing the material with the forms of a 
known language. It is characteristic, for example, that in nearly all languages when syllabically 
written the pure vowels a- ¢- i-, etc., will be among the most frequent initials. 

(2) The language, which is identical for all Linear 8 inscriptions, shows inflections for at 
least two genders, three cases, and two numbers of the adjective and noun. The contexts in 
which these inflectional forms occur can be analysed, some estimate of their functions can be 
made, and they can begin to be tabulated as paradigms (see §§ 7 and 8). ae 

(h) In the process of inflection many words show a vowe variation in their final syllabic 
sign, similar to that which would occur, for example, in Latin bo- NUS, bo-NI, bo- NO, bo-NAE, 
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Fic. 2.—EXPERIMENTAL Syviitasic Grup. 


etc. This gives valuable evidence as to the signs which share the same consonant, and as to 
the vowels which are characteristic of the different inflectional functions (sce § 3).- 
(i) Finally, by analysing the occurrences of the individual sign-groups, it is possible to 
divide them provisionally into four categories: 
1. Place-names, and the names of buildings or ‘ departments ’. 
2. Men’s and women’s names, 
3. The names of trades or occupations, describing men and women (see $5 and 


Fig. 3). 
A. General vocabulary, describing the commodities and the circumstances in which 
they are recorded. 
In comparing the distribution of sign-groups at Knossos, Pylos, and Mycenae, we may expect 
vocabulary words to recur most frequently (and in related contexts); personal names to be 
shared less frequently (and in random contexts); and local place-names to form distinct series. 


§3. CoNsONANT AND VOWEL EQUATIONS BETWEEN Patrs OF SYLLABIC SIGNS 


For ease of printing we have been forced to quote Mycenaean sign-groups in the text by the 
experimental transliteration shown in Fig. 2 (the small prefixed numerals, ¢.g. °a-mi-mi-st-jo, refer 
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the reader to the original Tees given in Fig. 3). But it should be made clear that the consonant 

and vowel equations tabulated helow had all been deduced from internal evidence before any 

phonetic values were allotted. They are based partly on inflectional evidence, partly on accidental 
or deliberate spelling variations. 7 : 

If correctly determined, these equations enable the most frequent signs of the syllabary to be 
arranged in a two-dimensional pattern, or ‘ grid *, which we must expect to be adhered to by any 
suggested system of phonetic values. The problem of decipherment is in this way reduced to the 
correct distribution of five vowels and twelve consonants to the columns of the grid; and since a 
proposed reading of only two or three words may, by a * chain-reaction ’, predetermine rigid values 
or almost the entire syllabary, a very severe discipline is imposed on the earliest stages of a 
decipherment. If the initial moves are wrong, it should be quite impossible to force any part of 
the texts Into showing the slightest conformity with the vocabulary or grammar ofa known language ; 
even though that might be quite easy if one were free to juggle with the values of eighty-eight mutually 
unconnected signs. 

CONSONANT SERIES 
Evidence for orthographic and inflectional variation. 

Pure Voweis: A- £- and O- are the most frequent initial signs in Linear B. A alternates with JA in ‘po-ni-ke-A 
1017.2 / po-ni-ke-FA 1568.c; A, with FA in "ko-ri-FA-do-no 415 | ko-ri-A,-da-na Uno8.5; A with A, in "pa-we-A 
yi we: nite-A, Myc. 127; “ge-te-A 963.1 / ge-te-Ad,g Unoz.1; E with FF in "-fE-re-u Eoo4.7 | 1-E-re-u Eno3.16 ; 
FE ewith f in *E-pa-sa-na-t enue | i-pa-sa-na-tt Eoog.4; O with JO in twt-ri-ne-O cae / wi-ri-ne-JO 0415; 

2 "a-fi-O-to An22.r6 / a-f1-FO-to An22.6. — | 

“)°-  Saemi-ni-si-7O Gor | a-mi-ni-si-JA 825; 1 we-we-i-7O Jnog.18 / we-we-si- E-ja Ab26; “po-si-de-+i-7O Knoz.1 | 

Batre tt Fnoi.18. * 7 syllables are extremely rare as initials, often follow the vowel -i. 

"W ke WO 87 | ko-H'A 87; Mme-Lijo 612.2 | me-Wi-jo 610.3; 4pi-ke-re-U7 Epor.8 / pi-ke-re-WE Eoos.2 | 

i-ke-re-W¥O Eoo5.t; 'ne-we-L! Adoz | ne-we-WT-ja-0 Adot. | 

“D' ko-ri-ja-DO-no 415 | ko-ri-ay-DA-na Unod.5; 'me-ri-DA-ma-te Ani8.8 ! me-r1-DA,-ma-t¢ Anté.2; “ui-DO- 

we-t=jo Adi zy / repay Seria [no8.3 | wi-W’O !-wo-t-jo Epog.12; ™DA-??-ra-z?0 Eleusis | DA,-??-ra-2?0 479.1; 
a0; -DA 449.1 | ke-u-po-DE-ja 820.3. | 

"KR "e-AE Enoa.5 /e-AO-0 Enoz.4; "ka-AO Jnoa.g / ka-KE-we Jno2.1 | ka-KE-ja-pi 0409.1 | ba-AT-jo 84.2; 

“ipo-m=-AE-ja 1506. | po-ni-Al-ja ogee ; P?-rdy-a-KE-re-u Nno1.3 | ??-ray-a-Ki-n-jo Na52; ™o-da-KE-we-ta 
46.1 | o-da-KU-we-ta 0435, / o-da-TU!-we-ta 894.4 | o-da-KUWE?-ta og3h. | 
*M'*- ¢a,?--MO 417 | pa,?-Mi-jo 749-53 Sga,-rt-AL0 40. se -ri- Af f-jo 4i2s “pe-MO Enor.t / pe-MA Erot.2. 
“N= Mu-ta-NO 13.3 / u-ta-NI-jo 749.6; ™ke-ke-me-NO Eb2o | Re-ke-me-N. 4 Earr; “pe-li-ja-WVA Ebto.t y| pa-ki-ja-NE 
COL. | pa-Ki-ja-Ni-ja Enoz.1; “wi-ri-NE-jo o415 / wi-ri-Ni-jo ogo1: ™sa-fi-ti-NU-wo 1516.15 | sa-pi-ti- 
NE-wejo 841; pe-ru-si-NU Maog.2 | pe-ru-si-N ig 0442. : 
‘P'- “u-PA-ra-ki-ri-ja Ano8.t | u-PO-ra-ki-rijja Cni3.4; ™a-re-PA-z20-0 Uno8.2 | a-re-PO-z?0-0 Fgoa; ™¢-tei-ni-PO 
0 00 Eee Pe AGO OE 0) 00 
*O*' ™ai-ti-70-O0 tag | ai-ti-jo-Q.E Enog.o: O-ge-ta-e Ears | | ta-o0 Earo, 
R*- "ta-RA-to Eooy.6 | ta-RA-to En03.15: d5-e-RO Enoz.7 / do-e-RA Enoz.8; Theat Acos | je RE je 
AcoB; Se-re-w-te-RO Na56 | ere-u-te-Ra Naso / e-re-t-te-Re Cn22.2 ; “"q-fa-noe-RE Vnnog.7 / a-ta-no-RO 
Fno2.3; "Sa-ke-ti-RA, Aatb | a-ke-ti-Ri-ja Aao8; **??-ra,y-a-be-RE-u Nno1.g / ?f-ra,-a-41-Ri-jo Naga; 
“ku-pa-RO 517 | ku-pa-RO, Uno8.6. | 
5°. 80 apt | to-5A 699.6; HheeS0 S49 | ko-no-~Sf-jo ed | 
‘“T"- ™pa-i-TO 36 / pa-i-Ti-jo 681; * -10 Eaotr | o-na-T A eb 33-2 | o-na-TE-re Enoz.i1: “e-ri-no-wo-7E 
Cnog.5 / ¢-ni-no-to0- 71 Eqor-3 5 Ste-mi-2?-TA ogge | te-mi-??-TE 0497; “e-ra-TO-de Vnno1.g | e-ra-TE4 
meer **ko-ro-T 0 Myc. rob.1 | ko-ro-TA, 598.2; “va-we-ra-T Ag Ano®.1 / ra-wa-ra-TI-jo Cn19.12, 
‘Gi ' “Mwo-Z?E Epos.7 | wo-Z?0-te Epo3.5; “e-tni-gog-2? O-ko 1007 | ¢-wi-gos-2 70 ko Vaoe. 
But: “a-KE-ti-nya 739.1 | a-Z?E-t-ni-ja 777.11; “KE-i-ja-ka-ra-na Nnot.g | 4? E-i-ja-ka-ra-na XKaoy. 


VOWEL SERIES 
Criteria for the distribution of vowel values. 
~ A* Forms the feminine variants of masculines in -o (-a, “jd, -w0t, -na, -ra, -sa). Masculine nouns in -a add <o in 
os ane sing. (-ta-o, ae: Feminine nouns in -¢ are uninflected throughout the singular, add -o in the gen. 
: plur. (-ja-0, -na-0, -ra.-a). 
-E* Characteristic of the dat. sing. and nom. plur. of masculine consonant stems (-¢, -we, <ne, ge, -re, -te). The 
ical and exclusive vowel found before the ending -» of masculine names and trades (-e-u, -je-u, -w0e-w, -de-w, 
_ aime, mets, tae “Ge-l, -Fé-tl, ~se-u, -te-w, -rre-u). Masculine mouns in - add -o in the gen. sing. 
(dea, ~tte-a), -2 in th dat. sing. (-de-t, -weef). 7 
~ 1° Characteristic vowel in KRober’s * Cases I and II" (474A L to4g6, p. 272) before the adjectival endings -ja / -jo 
(-twi-jo, -mi-jo, -ni-jo, -si-jo, tie). Rare ending of nominatives except in women’s names. 
~ O° Forms the masculine variants of feminines in -a (-o, =f, -te0, -no, -ro, -so). Characteristic of Kober's ‘ Case [I] ’ 
(-to, -mo, -na, -s0, -to) and of the gen. sing. of consonant stems (-wo, -no, -go, ro, -to). Nouns in -o add jo 
in the gen. sing. (-0-jo, -jo-jo, -o-jo, -no-jo, -go-jo, ~re-jo, -s0-jo, -fo-jo). Universal. before the ending -wo-ko of 
agent nouns, and frequent as the connecting vowel in other apparent compounds. 
“U" Absence of marked characteristics of a fifth vowel. Note that -v- plays a very minor part in Greck inflections 
and word-forming. | 


§4. Pomrs or Departure ror aN EXPERIMENTAL TRANSLITERATION 


The attempts previously made by Stawell (1931), Hempl (1932), and Persson (1932) to read 
the Minoan texts in Greek were frustrated by the scanty plate then available. These a many 
other * decipherments * have at least shown the impossibility of deriving consistent phonetic values 
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from a rigid correspondence with the forms of the classical Cypriot syllabary. A comparison of the 
latter with the equations of § 3 will be sufficient to demonstrate this. 

But if the Cypriot syllabary’s spelling conventions, at least, were repeated in Linear B, we should 
expect to find a regular name-ending to correspond to the nominatives in -os, Cypriot -o-se; and 
its absence for a long time prejudiced us against any Indo-european language. 

In studying the ending -u, very characteristic of men’s names and of masculine names of trades, 
we were struck by the fact that the thirteen signs which are found to precede it all appear, on the 
evidence of the * grid’ (§ 3), to belong to different consonants but to share the same vowel. When 
we noticed that the same vowel also occurs in the nom. plur. of this eniee (-we, see § 8), we were 
irresistibly reminded of Greek -evs, plural -fjpes. But the omission of the final -s, both in singular 
and in plural, could only be justified if we assumed spelling conventions considerably more rudi- 
mentary than the Cypriot. | 

since this premise is basic to the whole decipherment, it is worth stating in its fundamental 
form: each syllable of the pronunciation is normally represented by only one syllabic sign, provided that all stops 
(By 50x11 oy) and diphthongal -u's are recorded. The detailed rules which follow from this principle 
are listed in § 5, but they lead, for example, to xép-fo: being written “ko-wo (two syllables in both 
pronunciation and spelling), but to the expanded spelling of xva-peds as “""ka-na-pe-u. Such an 
omission of final -5 or -1 had already been supers from the fact that certain declensions (those 
in -o and -a, see §§ 7, 8) show no inflection in the dat. sing. or nom. plur. (and feminines none in 
the gen. sing.), even though other declensions, presumably consonantal stems, show well- 
differentiated orms for these cases. Unless the ‘ literary * spelling was fuller, these omissions must 
have had a serious effect on intelligibility, but are not more extreme than the omission of the 
inflectional vowels from the contemporary West Semitic ‘ alphabets ’, 

_ The ending -u forms the gen. sing. by changing to -we. This sign belongs to the same vowel 
series as the nominatives which form their gen. sing. by adding -jo. -je in its turn contains 
the same vowel, since we find frequent genitives in -joj0. If we interpret the consonant-stem 
genitive -¢-wo as -f\fos, and the vowel-stem genitive -o-jo as -o10, we are able to sive a satisfactory 
explanation of Kober’s Knossos words in -jo / -ja, which resolve themselves into the masculine and 
feminine forms of ethnics in -1o5 (gen. -io1o) /-ixc. The vowel common to the syllables which 
precede this ethnic ending must be -1. 

These identifications fixed the four vowel series -e, -o, -a, -i and the semi-vowel series in w- 
and j-. It remained to discover a consistent distribution of the consonant series, and to test whether 
the resulting transliteration, when applied to the texts, would yield complete and comprehensible 
Greek Re ‘ 

The identification of "pa-te / ma-te Ang2 with trecrip / Bera (see § 6) opens the series p- and m-, 
and gives us -le, characteristic of agent nouns (-tp) and of present participles (-ovtes). The 
oppos tion between 1%¢-Ko-te (Exovres) and a- (é-privative) on Jnor (see § 9) yields the series k- and 
he pure vowels a- and ¢-, very frequent as initials. The value of o derives from its use in the 
gen. plur. of feminine nouns (-Gev) and in the gen. sing. of masculines in -fa (-Tao). 

The n- series results from the interpretation of the frequent words in -me-no | -me-na as medio- 
passive participles °°". the value me being supported by the terms ™me-z?0-¢ | me-u-jo-e = 
weizous / welous applied to two categories of children at Knossos. The series d- and s- are given 
by the identification of the *‘ totalling formulae’ "*fo-so (-de) / to-sa (-de) as toaooi(Se) | Tomoai(Se). 

Finally, the r- series is indicated for Greek p by -te-re, nom. plur. of the same agent nouns 
(-TFipes), and for A by po-ro = &Aot ‘colts’ on Horse tablet 895. The provision of a separate 
series for d-, and the single series for /- / r-, are surprising features which are not paralleled in the 
Cypriot syllabary. We cannot get rid of them without throwing the whole ‘ grid * out of joint, and 
they may perl fs be inherited Foi the system of Linear A. 

When this distribution of vowels and consonants is applied to the most frequent of the Knossos 
ethnics mentioned above, a very encouraging series of place-names results: 


“Ko-mo-so - 641.4 Ko-no-ni-jo 168.1 Ko-no-st-ja 77.1 
Kvesods Kvaooie- Kvooola- an 
*!4-mi-mi-s0 = - 705.1 A-mi-ni-si-jo 601 A-mi-ni-si-ja 777-2 
P2.j-f9 1156.2 Pa-t-ti-jo 681 Pa-t-ti-ja 777-3 
"4 Auk !-to 159-2 Ru-ki-ti-jo 168.2 Ru-ki-ti-ja = 168.1 
Atheros _ _JAinerio- Auctia- 

"7 u-ri-s0 5Q.3 Tu-ri-st=f 668.2 Tw-ri-si-ja 543 
TuaAiords Tullo TyAiola- 

"41 T-ta-no 13.3 U-ta-nt-jo 749.6 


To these can be added **Aw-do-nt-ja 59.3 KuGeovia, Ra-fo 1209.2 Ante, Wi-na-to 606.9 Fiverros. 
On ord A-ka-wi-ja-de is very reminiscent of *Ayouplov-Se (and would support the identification of 
the Hittite Adfijawd against the objection that the only Homeric form is *Ayants), but the context 
may demand a personal name. | 


= 
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Apart from Pu-ro TWAos and Pa-ki-ja- Zpayia?, the Pylos place-names (recurring as a group on 
tablets Ano7—o9g, 12, 14, 19, Cno2-07, 09-15, Jnog, Kno1, Mao1—19, Onor, Vnoi—o4) appear to 
refer to local villages whose classical names are unknown, but several of them reflect Greek 
vocabulary: Ka-ra-do-ro Cno2.10 y&padpos, Ri-jo Cno2.11 fplov, E-wi-ni-po Antg.6 eupriros, 
U-pa-ra-ki-ri-ja Ano6.1 Utrepaxpic. 

We soon discovered, to our surprise, that it would be necessary to allow a separate Consonant 
series for the labio-velars x” y” yx, only traces of which survive ays Carte Greek. We had already 
realised that the button-shaped sign -ge represents an enclitic * and’ (clearly shown on 820, Ebga, 
Epos, Jnog, Wno3, Myc. 102), even though some of its occurrences (e.g. Eoor, Kno2), seem more 
adverbial than conjunctional (cf. ‘ gnomic’ or generic te?), It was impossible to read this sign 
as fe, since its alternate go seems to anticipate Greek forms with ro (¢.g. Ai-t-jo-go gen. sing. = 
Al@fotros). When we applied the labio-velar value to the material as a whole, a consistent serics 
resulted, including go-u-ko-ro = Bouxdho1; a-lo-po-go = &proKxétroai; ge-to-ro-po-pt = tTetpétro[ 6] qu. 
No sign for ga has yet been identified: the deduction to be drawn fron the spellings pa-te pa-st 
mdwres travor ((*kydnt-?) is uncertain. | 

Experimental phonetic values for sixty-five of the eighty-eight signs of the syllabary have been 
determined in this way, and are shown in Fig. 2. Where two signs are shown for the same syllabic 
value, further study may reveal a more exact differentiation (e.g. rag = 1ja?). For the remaining 
twenty-three, all of them infrequent, no clues have yet been found in the available material: mu 
and su are obvious omissions. 

The remainder of this article will be devoted to a more detailed discussion of the vocabulary 
and grammar of the Mycenaean archives. Suggested spellings, meanings, and compounds which 
are not paralleled in classical Greek, or implicit in the accepted etymology, will be obelised (e.g. 
+évarov), and deserve a fuller treatment than they receive. Where serious difficulties stand in the 
way of the Greck meaning or spelling proposed, the word will be queried (¢.g. ?xexe1peva). 

With no bilingual or other external aids to decipherment available, the reality of a proposed 
transliteration can only be tested by applying it to the material as a whole. If consistent series of 
vocabulary and grammatical forms result, which are in agreement with the probable context of the 
tablets, then we may be justified in believing that even those features which remain intractable will 
eventually be accounted for. 

From experience gained in the unsuccessful testing of many previous lines of attack on the 
Mycenaean script, we are confident that the results so far yielded by this transliteration are too 
numerous to be attributed to pure coincidence; that some considerable part of our chain of deduc- 
tion will have to be re-followed by even a rival decipherment; and that it would be very difficult 
for any system of values to yield a comparable mirage of Greek forms, however uncertain in its 
outlines, if the language was in fact of a totally different affinity. 

But to those approaching the research from the viewpoint ob amieal scholarship, for whom the 
transliteration may seem vitiated by the eccentricities of the Greek and by the relatively small pro- 
portion of the tablets interpreted, we would offer the following in extenuation: 

1. If the language is Greek, we are seeing it at a stage rooo years older than Plato (a 
difference in date as great as between Beowulf and Shakespeare), and separated from the 
classical idiom by a Dark Age. It is set in a different environment, and surrounded, possibly 
closely intermingled, with barbarian languages spoken by peoples of equal or superior culture. 
Some elements of the vocabulary may be either ‘ Acgean *, or distorted by non-Greck scribes, 
or part of an older stratum of Greck unfamiliar to classical philology. There is no doubt that 
all the Mycenaean archives are in the same idiom, whether Greek or barbarian, but there is still 
the possibility that this idiom contains some fixed proportion of clements too unfamiliar to be 
comprehensible, more embarrassing in some contexts than in others. 

2. The palace archives are written in a highly abbreviated style, in which literary syntax 
has no place. Their text contains few regular ‘ sentences’ and consists largely of personal 
names, many of which are probably those of non-Greeks, and of place-names, presumably 
* Aegean’ in formation. Even the names of Greeks, like many of those in later epic and myth, 
may be pre-Hellenic in form. | 

g. The transliteration is the preliminary result of only the first three months of a very 
laborious investigation. Many of the proposed values may have to be reconsidered, and the 
rules of Ss atari etd may not yet be fully understood: many of their most baffling features are 
probably duc to Linear B being a script imperfectly adapted to Greek from the conventions of 
a quite different language. 

4. We believe that prolonged study, and the aid of the new unpublished tablets from 

Pylos, will eventually enable the whole Mycenaean material to be interpreted in detail. But 
at this initial stage, when any translation must be extremely tentative, we have preferred to 
‘concentrate on a limited number of tablets which typify the most significant contexts and 
formulae. They together contain all the passages most crucial as linguistic evidence, and the 
light which they throw on the mechanics of the Mycenaean adjective, noun and verb will be 
useful, we hope, even to those who doubt whether they are specifically Greek. 
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§5. Assumep Rutes oF MycENAEAN ORTHOGRAPHY 


. The syllabary differentiates five vowels -a -¢ -i -o -w, indifferent as to length. : 

2. The sccond component of diphthongs in -v is regularly indicated (%na-t-do-mo tvauSdpor, re-u-ko Meuwol, 2Pe-u-ke-u-st 
TREVYEUSL, a-ro-w-Te | ‘ . 

g. The second component of diphthongs in -1 is generally omitted Si sei gid) except before another vowel 
(1367 je-re-ja lépevr) and in the initial sign @t-. Where -1 1s occasionally added to endings in -a and -o, these are 

pecbeny to be interpreted as -ang, -01 


- | 
4. Vowels following i generally indicate the semi-vowel glide by j- (1"7i-ja-te lett), those following u by w- (e-u-2eu-ho-ro 
pets le These glides will be omitted from the Greek spelling. | 
Apart from j- and w- (fF), the syllabary differentiates at least ten series of consonants: dk map q (x, etc.) r 
(Xp) stand 2? (gj?). Doubled consonants are not indicated. 
. There is no sign for the aspirate, nor are aspirated consonants distinguished. £, y and xo are spelt Aa-sa-, ke-se-, 
pa-sa-, pe-se-, etc., except when final, where they appear to shed the -s and take the vowel of the preceding 
syllable (!"*wa-na-ka povat, “at-ti-jo-go = Any )- . 
7. The consonants Auvpo are omitted from the spe ing where they are final or where they precede another consonant 
(Mi kg-he-w youkety, Tr-jo-fe lovres, pa-ka-na pcoryove). 
8. Initial o- ee ud F- are apparently omitted before a consonant (pe-ma orippa, ri-jo Fpiov) 


9. The consonant group -vF- is written nu-w-(ke-se-nu-wi-ja Eivprx). p before F 1s more often omitted ("ko-we Képros, 
w-wie-t-d Fep . 

| stop pbanoisantl which precede another consonant are written with the vowel of the succeeding syllable 
(28kt-ti-ta xtivas, ku-ru-so youods). But analogy may sometimes cause a spelling to be levelled for a number 
of related forms (""*wa-na-A-A-te-ro tpavexctepos “royal” on the model of wa-na-ka nom., *wa-na-ka-fd acc. ; 
Hyy.Af-fo Atxtos on the model of the ethnic r-Ai-ti-jo). 


The value given to the * horns of consecration * sign (¢f- Trepat? ?) is based on the probability that pfe-re-wa 0440 

is an alternative for pe-te-re-wa 894.1 treMpas (= OHG felawa?) of elm wood’, describmg WHEELS; cf. e¢-ni-ka 0499, 

894.4 Elixds * of willow’. Note that the trade name !*ra-pte } ppormttip adds -re in the nom. plur. (sec §8), as otherwise 

only agent nouns in -fe (-1hp / -Thipes) appear to do, Compare the feminine trade name M2yq-hi-ti-ra, Abog } Fperrrreypat ; 
nd f-ru-fe-te~ O86 | tu-ru-ple-ri-ja Ani4.5. 


10. 


$6. Variations Due To GENDER 


Kober in her last article Maret? Onientdlni XVII/1 (1949), PP: 386-98) showed that, of the two 
forms of the Linear B ‘ totalling formula’, fo-se occurs exc usively with the ideograms Men, 
‘Dancers’, Rams, ‘ Apzes’, while fo-sa is found with Women, Ewes, Sworps, and ‘ BANNERs’. 
She concluded that ®fo-so / lo-sa is an adjective showing a regular alternation of masculine and 
feminine forms, with no clear evidence of a third gender, 

A grammatical distinction between masculine and feminine in adjectives and occupational 
names is now indicated by at least five further alternations: the words for ° children’ “ko-wo / 
ko-wa; the descriptions 7do-e-ro | do-e-ra; the adjectival endings -i-jo | -i-ja; the verbal forms 
-me-no | -me-na (see §g(¢)); and the distinction between agent nouns in -te | -te-re and -li-rag / 
-ti-ri-ja (§ 8). This important characteristic of the dialect is absent in many of the neighbouring 
pct both Indo-european and ‘ Caucasian’, notably in Hittite and in its relatives Lydian and 

‘yclan. 

_ §To-so | to-sa appears to represent the Greek téac05 (xaAKds), Tosco: (ANEPE2) / tooo 
Berard Support for this is given by the indifferent addition of -de to both forms at Pylos 
(roagoiSe toocaids). The apparent additions of -pa (Jno2.9, 1568.6) are both damaged readings ; 
but Bennett’s correction of 1055.9 to to-so. pa-te: ‘ Dancers’ 213, evidently a cumulative total, 
would give us Té0c01 Tavtes. Compare fo-sa pa-fa- on LIVEsTOcK tragment 918.3, with a subsidiary 
total in line 1: to-sa ge-(to-ro-po-da ??). We had already suspected that a meaning ‘so much, so 
many’ would be more appropriate than literally ‘all, total’, from such phrases as Jno1.7, (1, 
where fo-so is used without any numerical total, and from the numerous entries of the Pylos En, 
Eo, Ep tablets, which are separate items varying considerably in size, rather than the totals of 
previous additions. 

Of the words for * CHttpREN ’, it is ko-wo Kopros | Képfot which means “ boys’, contrary to 
general a since it is used to qualify the MAN ideogram on Pylos, Ado1 ff. (preceded by a 
number of gen. plur. fem. forms: “ the sons of the....... women’); leaying ko-wa xopfa -ca for 
‘girls’. The reason why * girls * are always counted before boys ’ on the Women tablets is probably 
that they are potentially more useful in the context for which their mothers are recorded. It need 
peas reflect matriarchy. | 

he long and numerous entries of the Pylos En, Eo, Ep serics are, we believe, the record of 
ko-to-na ‘ parcels of land?’ (cf. xrolvar'....... Sijwes peeoiopévos Hesychius, and its use on 
Rhodes, possibly a survival of the Achaean settlement) leased to individuals of the less menial 
trades by the ko-to-no-o-ko trrowodyor and by the da-mo Bapos, and of the amount of grain sown on 
each in the year under review. e individuals are referred to both by their personal names and 
by their occupations, the majority being described either as te-o-jo do-e-ro or as fe-o-jo do-e-ra (Qeoio? 
Cf. -po-to-re-mo-jo do-e-r0-t Boe 9) -rroAguoio?), Sundwall agrees with us that the distinction must 
be one of gender, the personal names associated with do-e-ro most commonly snes in -o, -e-u and 


e endings most 


never in -ja, those with do-e-ra ending in -a, -1 and never in -jo, thus conforming to 
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common on the large Knossos lists of Men and Women respectively (1516-17, 799; ay 
702)9-e-ro | do-e-ra, one of only three Linear B agent nouns to show forms for both genders ee 8) 

suggests SoUAos / SovAn, of doubtful etymology, itself one of the very few Greek occupational names 

to show gender variation by means of -o¢ / -n endings. 

Both terms do-e-ro and do-e-ra find a balanced, contrasting, use in phrase (c) of Woman tablet 
An42, which provides the most striking evidence for an Fado seuvGoeent component in the Pylos 
language. It 1s here transliterated with suggested punctuation: 

ME-TA-PA: ke-ri-mi-ja do-ge-pa Ai-ri-te-wt-ja. 

(Place-name) (fem. plur. terms describing the girls generally). 

ir DO-QE-FA (do-e-ro pa-te, ma-te-de Au-te-re-u-jn) : Women 6 


(4) DO-QE-JA (do-e-ra e-qe-ta-1 e-e-f0 fe-re-te-we) : Women 13 
(¢) DO-GE-FA (do---ro pa-te, ma-te-de di-wi-ja do-e-ra): Women 3 
(@) DO-GE-FA eae ma-te, pa-te-de ka-ke-u): Woman 1 
(¢) DO-GE-JA (do-e-ra ma-te, po-te-de fa-ke-ti): Women 4 


The meaning of the description do-ge-ja ?&6px"%acn ts unknown; but the words “pa-te / ma-te, 
which alternate their positions in the formula in accordance with the gender of its components, 
can hardly be other than the IE ‘father’ and ‘ mother’ (radicals which all the Anatolian IE 
dialects except Phrygian have replaced by atta- anna- etc.), the enclitic -de increasing the presumption 
in favour of Greek: 

(a) GdeAos tathp, parnp 5 ¢KuGnpeter = (' with the Cytherian colony? *) 
(c) Séekos tottip, parnp 5 Siria Goin = (‘ of Zeus’ or ‘ goodly *?) 
(d) S0&NG parnp, tomip 6& yoke 

In clause (4), where the girls are too many to form a single family, the bipartite construction 
is apparently replaced by: 

(6) SoéAcn éx™itvons fvrcov te-re-te-ee * Let the bondwomen be. ....... te) oe 


In 1946 Kober first drew attention (474 L, pp. 268-76) to the alternating spellings of the 

type ®Ao-no-st-jo | Ko-no-st-ja | Ko-no-so. New Pylos evidence for declension shows that Kober'’s 

ases I and II’ cannot simply be oblique cases of the noun; and they probably represent a 
derivative adjective, analogous or identical to the Greek ethnic -10s / -i& (see § 4). 

On some tablets containing repeated -jo or -ja endings the identity of the qualified noun cannot 
be guessed (820, 8393, Vnog). But the -jo ending is consistent where qaalyng Men or the 
* totalling-word * te-so (G01, 1055, Ant3); while -ja is typical before the Woman ideogram and 
before fo-sa (611-613, 624, 629, 694, Aao1—Abgo, toasactk: Note A-mt-ni-si-jo before MeN on 601, 
A-mi-mi-si-ja before Women on $25. tees tae 

_ Though the plural of such masculine and feminine adjectives is made indistinguishable from 
the singular by the orthography, a neuter gender, unsuspected by Kober, would give -je in the 
singular but -ja in the plural. The word for ‘swords’ on 1540, fte-sa pa-ka-na Swords 50, 1s 
evidently a neuter plural f it is to be read as the Greck técoa gdoryave; and it is qualified on 15.41 ff. 
by "%a-ra-ru-wo-a &paproa, archaic neuter plural of the perfect participle (cf. a-ra-ru-ja fem. o401 ff., 
and see § 10, Morpacloey- | : 
| ‘The forms in =ja which qualify the large number of ‘ BANNER’ entries (471-5, 525-99) may 
be neuter plural, if the pronunciation of this enigmatic ideogram is represented by the pa-we-a 
paprea “pieces of cloth?’ which introduce them on 571-80 (¢f. ri-ta pa-we-a 594 Atta papFec’). 
‘Rannken ave noahhed-on 178 and 870 by we-we-e-a fepftea ( ) Attic épe& “ woollen"), and on 
871.2 by ™ve-tu-ko-wo-a Teruyfoa = TeTvy Eve (for TeTevyads in passive sense, cf. 1423). Consistent 
-a endings, and compounds very suggestive of Greek, are shown particularly by 587 (in Bennett's 
restoration) : 


a4 trromiAdvuya (SvuE?? Cf. one-te 682.1, 1568.c) 
ré-u-ko-mu-ka = CLOTHS 972 theUuKOVUy. 


2 ko-ro-ta,? Cuorms 14 23 | 
? ?-ra-ku-fa CLorHs 42 t? 
po-ri-wa CLOTHS r! qwowrpéd ‘ erey * 
edge to-sa CroTns 149 (evidently not a true total) 


Graln is qualified by -jo on 668-70, 749, but by -ja on 777; this might point to a declension 
ottos / cita. C ete A sleet aie A plu d fs Rpcriiedo-as 415, | ko-nt-a,-da-na 
Uno8.5 txopiaivey } xopiawvov, xoplavGpov ‘coriander’. The identity of the two forms is proved 
by the common ideogram, also seell to-antanare “7ku-pa-ro 517 | ku-pa-ro, Uno8.6 xtraipos, apes: 
rotundus (a2 West Semitic loan-word, with Lewy, and not a genetically Doric variant?). th 
substances are apparently described as fu-we-a Uno8.2 6upec * spices?’ 

Another heteroclite «ixAos, plur. xtAot / KUxAc, may be reflected in the variations t-mi-?? | 
te-mi-? ?-ta Lop yenadrad wane rashightd and ka-ki-jo yGAxios | ka-ko-de-ta yoAxoSera on WHEEL 
tablet 894, and in the alternating plurals fe-mi-??-te/ta, de-do-me-no/-na and wo-z?o-me-no/-na on 
W3EEL tablets 0429-0449. 
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Adjectives which show no variation in gender are the two descriptions of CHILDREN on 611 ff.: 
me-z?0 and ™me-u-jo | me-wi-jo: all three spellings add -¢ to form the plural. The lack of gender, 
the form of the plural, and the shared initial all suggest archaic forms of the Greek comparatives 
yelzoov and peicov, a possibility which Sittig tells us he has also envisaged. They should perhaps be 
transcribed pégoov pegoes and fpericov perioes (the Ff is unexpected, cf. Boisacq s.v.). The value me 
finds support in a number of other words, particularly in the commodity me-ri péAi written next 
to vases or issuing from them. The ‘larger’ children on 781-4, 828 have the annotation di-da-ka-re 

Concord between adjective and noun in an oblique case is shown by ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na Epo2 ff. 
(probably gen. sing. fem.) and ke-ke-me-na-o ko-te-na-o Eb33 (gen. plur. fem.) ; and by Aco8: PU-RO: 
1-je-re-ja do-¢-ra e-ne-ka ku-ru-se-jo i-je-ro-jo: Women 13 TlWAos" lepeias SoeAan fEvexa ypuooio iepoio- 
PYNAIKEE 13. It is often assumed that West Semitic loan-words such as (dniz > ypucos were 
introduced by the Phoenicians in the 11th-oth centuries; but it 1s hard to believe that the Mycenaeans 
did not already call ‘gold’ ypvods. Cf. °ku-ru-so-wo-ko An26.8 ypuooropyol, and Au-ru-so on 
Knossos tablet 872.3 describing a goblet similar in outline to the gold cup from Vaphio. 


$7. Personan Names: Tuerr Dectension AND FORMATION 


Tt has Benen been supposed that the majority of the Knossos and Pylos item entries are 
introduced by personal names. Though there are no universal criteria for distinguishing them 
from place-names and vocabulary words, there are a number of regular contexts in which they can 
be identified with certainty: 

1. Lists of the Man ideogram followed by the member 1 (7Q9-Bo0b6, 1516-20; Anrg, 15-15, 21, 22). 

2. Words following the acini hoa ra (Cno3j-04, 11-15, Vno4). 

g. The first word of each subsidiary entry on the Grar tablets Eaot—Eqo3, and of most of the Livesrock tablets 
4. The lists oF pe * smiths * on Pylos tablets Jno1—o8, 


Feminine names occur on Eb27—Epo5 before the description do-e-ra, and probably on 639; 
but evidence for inflection is confined almost entirely to the more numerous men’s names, and to 
the Pylos tablets. 

e three cases which can be distinguished are most clearly seen in the series of names on the 
Grain tablets Eaor—Eqo3 which recur in all three forms: the nominative as the subject of an entry 
(Pi-ke-re-u Epot 8), the genilive expressing the ownership of a ko-fo-na (Pt-ke-re-wo Eoo5.1), and the 
dative indicating the person by whose dispensation the o-na-te-re hold their ko-to-na ( pa-ro Pt-ke-re-we 
Eoo5.2). The preposition fa-ro, which resembles wapos in form but twap& in meaning, probably 
signifies ‘ from’ * belonging to’, or simply the French * chez’. ‘There is no direct evidence for the 
accusative in names, and ee syntax patterns of the tablets perhaps have no place for it. 

Clear evidence of a series of parallel genitives, sometimes contrasted with nominatives on the 
same tablet, is given by Anz1—23, Cn11—16, Enor, Egor, Jnor, Fno2, Knoz. 

From these examples the Mycenaean masculine names can be divided into six inflectional 
types 
1. Names which add -jo in the Genitive 

This is the regular declension of names which end in -o, remaining unchanged in the dative. 
Given our rules o cee aPeys - -ojo -o can be equated with the Greek -o- declension -o5 -o10 -o 
(or -o1 as in Arcadian?). e name-ending -jo is frequent in this class, giving rise to the 
characteristic termination -jo-jo, which is always genitival wherever found. 





“*Wa-na-ta-jo Epor.3 Wene tae Eoor.t pa-ro Stas Eoor.5 
Es : oprorraiow Tape Fopverraic 

TA hep Anr6.t4 A-ke-o=jo Cnor1.5 | 
+ ApKEos “Aprtoto 


2. Names in -a, forming their Genitive in -a-o 
This declension is characteristic for the frequent ending -ta. It, too, shows no special form for 
the dative. 


17 A-ke-so-ta ~=Uno8.1 seg rant Cn12.2 
+ "Ap Ter 
™A-ma-ru-ta-o Eoo2.1 ba-ro A-ma-ru-fa Eoo2.4 
+ Avopiwrao Tape "ApopivTe 


3. Names in -e, forming their Genitive in -e-o0 

Names ending in the vowel -e are infrequent, but there are several in -me-de, which probably 
add -o in the genitive like a-pi-me-de-o Epo3.12 GppiptSeos, pe-ri-me-de-o Sno1.7 twepipnSeos (though 
these two may be offices rather than names, of. Hom. pé6ow / peSéov “ ruler’). They appear to 
conform to the Greek declension in -ns, gen. -eos, which may also include the adjective a-ko-ro-we 
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plur. a-ko-ro-we-e téyporees ‘of uniform colour?’ applied to white livestock on Cn23. Their 
dative may be formed by adding -i, to judge from E-tt-me-de-1 Fno3.1, and ? ?-mo-ke-re-we-t Fno3.2 
A&poxhérel ?. 
4. Names in -e-u, forming their Genitive in -e-wo 

This declension, which has distinct forms for the three identifiable cases, is frequent both in 
men’s names and in masculine names of trades. The dative singular is written with the sign -we, 
also characteristic of the nom. plur. of this declension (-tifes see § 8). It perhaps represents the 
original IE dative in -ei rather than the later Greek -1 (see § 10). 


*Pi-be-ren  Epor.d Pi-ke-re-wo Eoos.1 pa-ro Pi-ke-re-we Eoo5.2 
+Tixpeus Theptifo: Trape MixpriFer 

Poron-ie-u [n01.5 Po-ro-u-te-wo)-— Jno1.12 pa-ro Po-ro-n-te-we §=‘Cn04.5 
TTAoureus OUT FOS =. fet 


5. Names adding -ro, -to, -no in the Genitive 

This declension shows the same final vowels in the genitive and dative as the preceding, but 
the nominative is one letter shorter due to the omission of the stem consonant or corresponding -s 
from the spelling. 


“1 4-fa-no 1520.2 A-ta-na-ro Fnoz.4 pa-ro A-fa-no-re Vno4.7 
‘Aviavaoo ‘Avravonos Tape 'Avravepe 

“Ko-ma-we Ang3.10 Ao-ma-we-fo 6-31 fo-ro Ko-ma-we-fe Cno3.1 
Koparevs Kopatpevtos Trapd Kopdipévres 


Cf. also Ne-ti-ja-no Cnt2.1 ) Néotwp?? | pa-ro Ne-ti-ja-no-re; Pi-ri-la-wo-no gen. Eno1.5 Borfarovas? ; 
®4-pi-o | jo-to gen. An22.6 ’Ayplovros. Compare the declension of the participles discussed in § 9(a). 


6. Names identical in Nominative and Genitize 


834i-ti-jo-go Epot.2 Ai-ti-jo-go Eoog.1 pa-ro Ai-ti-jo-ge 004.2 
Alsiox*s Allon as vTrapd Aléiéx™e1 
This, the only example of its kind, is evidently a consonant stem whose consonant is, for exceptional 


OE hee 


reasons, retained in the Spehine of the nominative. On the rules of orthography (§ 5 lo. 6) the 
only Greek endings which would allow this are -§ -y -x"s, and it is encouraging that this specimen 
can actually be equated with a Greek name of this form. . 

Some of these personal names seh Se on our experimental values, with fully Greek names; 
but many more recall the imperfectly Hellenised names of Greek epic and myth, and an even 
greater number, especially at Knossos, may be expected to show a completely non-Greek aspect. 

Of interest, in the first category, are the ten names ending in -o which show the frequent initial 
element E-w-, which can apparently be transcribed as typical Greek names in Ev-: 


E-(u)}-wa-ke-ro Jno3.23, 1005, Thebes Vi Eticry pos F-u-na-ioo 799.62 Etwaros (cf. O-<n-ma-te0 60. 
E-u-da-mo 57, Thebes Tl EGbauos ‘Dhavaros) 
E-u-de-ave-ro 8=— Abo Evbérzhos E-tt-o-mio 127 Etoppos 

E-u-do-no Jnor.4 PEtreoves E-u-po-roe-wo = Jno2.2 EtrrAofos 

E-t-ko-ro 402.1 Etmokos E-ti-fro-ra Myc, 102.4 EGrropos ~popo5 


: E-u-to-ro-go 8 Jno0§.10 = Ettpoos:? 

Note also E-v-ni-da-mo 166.2 EWpt6apos, E-n-nu-go-fa 147.2 = Evpyut s? (Does the reqnent 
ending -go-fa represent -Bé&tns, -poitns, -povTns or -BoTns!) Cf. A-pi-qo-(i)-ta = ’Apgipottns? 
“Lea waa = Mepipoitns?  A-e-ri-go-ta = *HpiBerrns?  Qo-u-go-la = BouBorns? Po-ru-go-ia = 
loAU@ovTh MPOVTTS : 

Among names in -e0s a frequent st appears to be -ée-se-v, formed from futures: 
A-we-ke-se-u “Apefeus, De-ke-se-u Acketx, Qo-wa-ke-se-u [*¥orageus, E-ne-ke-se-u “Evefews, A-re-ke-se-u 
*AdeEels, Pa-ra-ke-se-u Mpafels. Note also Ai-ki-e-u Alyiets, A-Ai-re-w “AyidAeds, Do-ro-me-u Apopeus, 
E-pe-ke-u "Enevyes, Te-se-u Onoets, Ke-re-te-u KonOeus, Me-to-ge-u Metoox*eus, Ne-ge-u NnxWeus, 
Po-ie-u Tlovtevs, Ta-mi-je-u Tones, Aa-ri-se-u Aapioeus, O-na-se-u “Ovaoeus. 

Other apparently Greek names include: <Ai-wa Alfos, At-wo-ro AifoAos, At-ta-ro-we Al€aihorevs, 
A-ka-ma-jo ” leov, A-ka-ta-jo "Axtotios, A-pi-ay-ro “AugictAos, A-ti-pa-mo “Avtipapos, A-ke-ra-wo 
"ApyéAaros, Ka-ra-u-ko TAoumos, E-ni-ja-u-si-jo “Evionsonos, E-ko-to “Extwp, E-pr-ja-ta “EquoATas, 
E-ke-me-de ‘Exepiins, E-ke-da-mo"Eyé6ayos, Wa-tu-(twa)-o-ko Faatuoyos, Wi-da-ma Fibapos, Au-ru-me-no 
KAupevos, Au-pe-se-ro Kupedos, Au-pi-n-jo Kutrpios, Ma-na-si-we-ko Mvtiolfepyos, Aa-sa-io Zavdes, 
Ko-so-u-to Zothos , Pi-ro-we-ko OrAoFepyos. 

It is conceivable that any arbitrary system of phonetic values would yield the same limited 
number of correspondences; but coincidence seems insufficient to account for the exceptionally 
long name E-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo 5n01.15, which on values and orthography determined beforehand 
(and out of 200 billion possible permutations of syllables in an Pa di word) so exactly yields 
the patronymic "EtefoxAsrijios. ee Forrer's much-disputed reading of the name Tawa- 
galawas in the Hittite king’s letter to the king of Abhijawd c. 1325 B.c. 
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If names already known to us from Greek say thowosy are proved to occur at Knossos and 
Pylos, they will confirm Nilsson’s view (The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology, 1932) that the 
majority of these myths were already current in the 15th-13th centuries. More surprising still, 
two tablets (Knossos 52 and Pylos Knoz) contain consistent lists of words whose correspondence 
to the names of Greck deities seems ensured by astronomical odds against coincidence: 


52: ™4A-ta-na-po-l-nt-ja ‘AGEva Mérvier 
E-mu-iwa-ri-jo "Evucaros 
Pa-ja-100 Monarcov 


Po-se-da-(0) (ef. 5560 for the spelling) ToceSdeov 


The last name probably recurs on tablet Knog, in the derivative forms 11 P9-si-da-i-jo gen. plur.? 
TlooiSGieov (cf. Po-st-da-i-je-u-si Fno1.18) and Po-si-da-e-ja Mooibaeia {a divinity?). The tablet 
appears to be a list of gold vessels and men and women to carry them (Bennett: figurines?) which 
are to be sent to various shrines. It contains the following recognisable names, nest) all with a 
Man or Woman ideogram appropriate to their sex: Di-we Atel, E-ra “Hog (is the etymology *"HpFa 
faulty ?), Po-ti-ni-ja Motvig, Di-uv-ja Aifig (of. Aipia in an early 4th-century Pamphylian inscr., 
Schwyzer 6861, = Magna Mater), E-ma-a, ‘Eppa, J-pe-me-de-ja (= "lqunSeig despite lack of F-?). 

We do not agree with Sundwall that the tablets as a whole have a religious context, but one 
or two more divine names may be scattered here and there: Di-wo-nu-so-jo Maob Aifovucoio, 
E-re-u-ti-ja 705.1 *EAevoia (annotation to pots of honey at Amnisos!{), Pa-st-te-o-1 705.2, 13.2 Tavot 
feots, A-ne-mo-t-je-re-ja 19.3 cveépoow lepeia ? 


§8. Names or Occupations: Tuer Dectension AND FORMATION 


By internal evidence, independent of any decipherment, one can abstract from certain Knossos 
and Pylos tablets a consistent series of nouns representing the names of occupations and professions. 
Characteristic contexts for these are: 

1. Descriptions of Man idcograms listed generally with numbers larger than 1 (tablets ror, 815-917, 824, 826, 1518; 

Aco7-09, Anog, 06-11, 18-20, 26, 91, 38). 

2. Terms used to qualify personal names (621-2, 911-2, 962; Aeo3-05, Eao1—Epo5). 

g. Introductory phrases to tablets listing Max and Woman ideograms (1055, 1516; Ano, 12-14, 19, 42) or containing 
personal names followed by commodities (Enoz.4, etc., Eqo2, Jnoi—og, Vnob). 

4. The bottom line of the Pylos Na series. 

They are analogous to the use of such agent nouns on economic tablets of Mesopotamia and of 

Ras Shamra (Virolleaud, ‘ Les villes et les corporations d’Ugarit ’, Syma XXI (1940), pp. 123-51), 

and we may expect to find a comparable range of professions represented. 

On close analysis they can be divided into six * declensions *, parallel to those we have shown 
above for personal names. They show a close correspondence with Greek, both in their inflections 
and in the endings chosen to form different classes of agent noun. Note the clear distinction 
between the vowel stems, which show no written inflection for the dat. sing. and nom. plur. (in con- 
formity with the rules of orthography § 5), and the consonant stems which add -e in both cases. The 
following paradigms tabulate the endings so far identihed : 

Vowel stems 1 2 
Nom. sing.  -0 5 | -la Tas 
Gen, sing. --jo 8 -o10 | -la~0 = ~TEO 





Dat. sing. -d =a Te 

Nom. plur. -0 -~a <-Ta i 

Gen. ae “0 -a-0 -Tewv | -d-0 -Gov -THpdoov 

Dat. plur. — -o-i -ta-i - TONS “i-i -IG = -Tpians 
Consonant stems 5 6 

Nom. sing. =f US -l¢  =THp ace ame 


Dat. sing. ~#-te 


pes | tere -rfipes | one ves 
-le-tt  =Tipa 
If dual forms, conforming to their classical declension, were used to describe “2 MEN’, the ortho- 
graphy would make them indistinguishable from the corresponding plurals. 

The following list includes 100 occupational names which can be isolated, even though only a 
third of them can so far be made to correspond exactly with classical terms. Like the words found 
at Ugarit (many of which are incomprehensible in spite of the close relationship to Hebrew) they 


Nom, plur.  -¢-we 
Gen, plur. = -¢-ito 
Dat. plur. = --#i-st 








t Gf Strabo X 476.8: Mivo Bl gaow tnweee xpioorin 1 ‘Aunod, drow 7h THi¢ Efarbuiay lapov. 
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may include many compounds and derivatives whose meaning is so specialised that it can never 


be recovered. 


r. drei Se Aust aema 
are the seven nouns in -o-we-te, whose finals are the reverse of the spelling ho-wo *“ boys’. The 











ea) headband makers? 


cook (cf. si-te 819.2 introducing CeRnas 
SISA list of Ms) 


oan eer ame 


We deutters 

pyrwa-? ef. prc) | 

fem.) = ir . 
seca oe fas title of a priest 

fe AO Mg nd fess 

Kehr oe ci 

eoainends of the conc? 

sweepers (cf. Boisacg a.v. popes) 

property-cwrnet 





huntsmen 
goatherd 
overscer? 


followers {adjective ege-si-ja 4571 
txFicicr) pean " 
inhabitants 


4 (adjective po-/ar-fe-re g11.6) 
is ipyadsjiow ?) 
(8w- “ shore ’?) 


(Sspron? Bolmts? Bpdverrea?) 


rs 


aura sack’ (-fopyds as i in. “ya-popyds > yeapyos) uremic aides mii reat for this most frequent agent noun clement. 
sve-t0-cho-to oats Tirrofpopyol 
Mig.Poand-L-ht rer7.it 
aT ppeeronndke Epos.7 leporopry ds 
ec ne Has fropiopopyol 
pka~s0 An26.10 Toforopyol 
Nab : “frensBon0 
g-fo-po-go épromos © oy 
"8s {-fo—po-go Epog.é seri torromin Yas 
*Treoafo-ponko-wa Ab27 PAOPET por 
dq -ru-td-me VWnob.1 Sparrowot 
“redi-na-fo-mo Eqo.11 | 
ka-ra-tei-po-ro | -ja Eb32 | Aeog | Jnog.2 KAapipdpes | ~ceo | ~o1 
ec er bE poe Me aiaton Oats 
Meme haa e Famipot | ' 
LL : 
tat Epo. | Eoo4.2 Sera np 
iSa-re-pa | po-r a-a Unod.2 
gor 3 817, Ero2.8 
1do-e-ro | -i | ~jo Ebay | Aeoy | Fnoa.tt | Bdekog /- on | -org /- o10 
12 
ee Eaos foes &yybios | -or 
Linpepmustiow fret cust e Ghose: 
eregere ?derry ¥ othe 
1p da.-ru-we | too 
1 ai-k-a,-ri-jo Pie Drory dt ia ety idiot 
Mepiactirije timpirpies 
The following are used to qualify other names of professions ; 
1 ina-ma-ka-te-ro | ra Eno. | R25 Tpomscripes / <a 
it jo ASP ytaroy eo 
118 9.ti-mi-ja-ae-jo | =jo Epog.14 / fnor.14 / Eqor.5  ?wernapeios / - / =o 
a, Nouns in -ta 
198 rg-ma-Ke-ta Untt.10 Mapayinds 
10 fy-na-ce-ta-i . Nas6.2 muvcyirons 
1te-re-ta | -0 Eoo2,5 | Enoz.2 / Ero. — ? ?-1as | -rm | -vahow 
Thy reefs Anta. ipéren 
Mege-ta | -t Ebgz / Ang2.3 txWiron | rong 
181 meetianki-ti-ta Anig.3 Terrenrirct = pices, 
| re}-qo Ant6.12 / Eoo6.4 Prpecy Oras | rg 
Ml ij -ka-td aed j Anti.g tulerais / <r 
: Fi A 4 
Uy ba, Df Ant¢.t 
IMy.pi- | Hentsfa-ta Ebot / ¥no6 3 dm fonndcriss 
3. Nouns in -2 
istdegede | : = | Acob, Epos.7 eho W cer fe 
WL pri-le-wei-ja | =i Ebat | 777.1 Peprirypion | -g 
The following are masculine in sense : 
a) ai-re-oi-ja Fnoz.1 *PaciAnpia 
Wikeroseje Ana2.7 [5 Tytpercias | <n 


or an ethnic?) 
page ? 


ee 
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Feminine agent nouns: 


MPra-pi-fi-ra A 
Mirg ait-di-1de ee 
thme-re-ti-ray-0 | -li-ri-ja = Ados | Aaol 
Wa-ke-li-ray | 0 Aai6 / Adog 
a-ke-ti-ri-fa-a Fno1.15, Myc. 101.10 
4. Nouns in ean 
Wi koke-w | we | u-si Eas 7 | Eos fra 7 
TORpag | ¢-Fe=1 
IM ig-nafe-w | Loe Enos | | Eoae 3 
1@ke-ra-me-te | 10 A 
1 faoma-e-u | ie Soae | Epon | Ebss. 


= 

nt 

Ad 9; Myc! I 
K.no1.20 
Anga.4 


Mye. r01.9) 


Na55-2 | 15tz.it 
Ebg2.2 





Ano8.2 
An2g.15 | Nab7.2 


PR ng in Par, [ wast Acot / 745 / Gnor.g 
1 Any 


g.h4 
18%gpi- ede we 10 
o-pi-le-{ir)-he-w-n | we fies / Ant8.4 
otek petted Jnog.2 
For the declension, compare : 
OSL oF a-twe 694-2 
16 5 tt fur-re-itie 1bO.T1 
5. Agent Nouns in -te | -fe-re 
i fa ale 2 bang An 
” I 
= ter Bis 4 oc). 


stepieriae tere pi-ri-e-le-nt Aes: ! Ango.to 


Ul fa-te-re Anrg.1 

178 g-ae-le-re Anzb.4 

P? afore Na57, 159-4 

2 P-fe-re 101 

1go,-ra-te eng 
 AMfo-reate | -re Jnog.4 | Jnog.1 

Wino-ra-ko-re-le | -re Jnog.4 | Jnog-2 
For the declension, compare: 

1 8ty-Ka-le-re Myc. 106.2 

ii? | Lec, Eat 

rl dese (Bann 

Lipa fea pe An24.1 

e-by-to-na-pr An20.7 } 

Mtg? 2 -nt Fno2.4 

Mid.-ma | -te An16.9 / Jnog.t 

Iho.ronda,-mma-le Fno2.7 

; ti<da-ma-te An1é.rt 

rele rida | day-ma-fe Ant8.2/8 

Wiba-ru-ke Fno1.5 

Wrema-ka |-te Nasé | Uno3.1 


T Fert pels 
tpurfipes 


férrmeuygeeds | - Fires 
ermignoanpe Fires r = bnvgngal rally 


fuparripe; 
ToCTOWES 
Giparp | Tes 


trpo- tévrprs 
ee 
pow | ere 


Sg. WERBAL Forms 


(a) ag Verb * to have’ 


The Pylos tablets Jno1—08 all show an identical division into two sections. 


eae pore harvesting pole?) 
wool-card 
Fa 


smith 


Faller 
potters 
tural worker? sud- ( miner? 
Or of. Hesychins Cretan stun Tov 
Sypor | Muxley’) 
wine dealer ? 
ax WAcnaly ? 


ao 
(DMigo- ‘deer’? EAAoro- * fish ©? dpeug 


"et + 
rary 
(Dor. cel gi clothes "?) 
anointers 2 fi 
pohpatow * ennel 
Irapis? ordhos? Opa? 
(owuhos 7) =aVe 
(om. + TRUE ‘harness? rigging? 
vessel? "| 
harrowers 
describing Women ideogram 
describing two-handled Jans 
por LCuAn 
i 
tenants, beneficiaries 
Teplice * dle pr aT ef. Bowacq 
ef. Not pista ‘buy ’ 
(gurt). sige Sworn tablet 1 
is perhar aorist passive ra 
tains aia noun 
fe 
rr 
+3 
3? 
(Sg qos senha oo eee Fg 
ture or 
eri [imi]xouphe ?” xoNéu? —yoplv- 
(mpo- = "subordinate"? Cf. mpopor- 
ms | 
daughters 
shepherd 
carpenters 
? Or én * were =F 
nom. plur. ‘ 
to masculine, pre- 
Seeger 2 a sense of * qui 
administre "* Bay- ape. 
Bowaeg $9. 
(== pahAo- 7) 
heral d 
king 
The first part 


ts of a list of men’s names, each of which is followed by an amount (measured by weight, 
Bennett, AGA LIV (1950), pp. 211 ff.) ofa commodity finally totalled with the words fo-so-de ka-ko 
TosmodGe YOAKGS. 


the second part, 
no commodity attached to them. 
VOL. LXXIII. 


more men’s names are listed in a continuous sentence, with 
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It is the phrases which introduce the two sections which are of great interest. Omitting the 

variable tablet heading (probably a local place-name), the first reads **": 
Ka-ke-we ta-ra-si-ja  e-ko-te: 
the second : To-so-de a-ta-ra-st-jo Ka-ke-we : 
Ka-ke-we is the plural of the sey gates name ka-ke-u yoAnevs ($8). The unusual prefixed a- and 
the ending -jo of a-ta-ra-st-jo evidently show some grammatical modification of ta-ra-st-ja; and it 
is precisely in Greek that we find “those who have’ expressed by Eyovres + accusative, * those 
who have not’ by an adjective combining 4- privative with transfer to the -os declension: 
i XoAKTIFES traAaciav EyovTes" 
2) Toooolbe T&TaAaoiol yaAKT/FEs” 
What is this teAacia, whose possession entitles the first smiths to an entry of so much Bronze each, 
and whose absence relegates the second group to a mere listing by name? 2 hae and Chadwick 
both independently suggested that TaAcota = TetAcn ‘that which is weighed out or apportioned 
to one*. The semantic development shown by the classical taAacia *wool-spinning’ 1s exactly 
paralleled by the Latin paren n= 
'  -Jnor also lists the do-e-ro G6eA01 belonging to some of the smiths, and refers to a subsidiary 
category of ka-ke-we po-li-ni-ja-we-jo yoXnijpes ?rroTmiafeia. The last item of Bronze on Jno4.7 1s 
introduced, not by a man’s name, but by: 
to-so-de e-pi-(de)-da-to ka-ko jpa-si: BRONZE yy unit. 

‘So much bronze was shared among them all*? (Cf. Vnor.1). 

The two other occurrences of ¢-ko-te fit a plural participle equally well: Smo1.12 Ao-to-na ¢-Ko-le 
‘ those who have «xroivevs’, introducing four names (cf. oy Ree? téxtowot in a similar context on 
An29.9); and Eb33: 

ka-ma-e-we o-na-la e-ko-te ke-ke-me-na-o o-to-na-0 wo-z?-o-te: 

* The farmers {?) who have the leases (? from évivnjw) of the fixed portions of land, and work them.’ 
Compare the corresponding nom, sing. on Eb38.2 '*ka-ma-e-u wo-z?o Kyaeus FOpzaov, and the dat. 
sing. on Epo3.5 pa-ro ka-ma-e-we wo-z?o-le mapo Kponfel FopzovTel. This verb (3rd sing. wo-z?e 
Epo3.7 a BEA is evidently a typical activity of xpofjpes. From *papzo ( *wrpid parallel’ to 
*FPaO ) Deis Cf. ae tee Dd yewpyes. =. 

106 Pylos tablets Eao1—Eqo3 are entirely devoted to a record of such o-na-ta held by 
various individuals, and of the pe-mo / pe-ma omréppa? appropriate to cach. In the most typical 
entry it is the 3rd singular of the verb * to have’ e-ke Eye, sometimes reinforced by an apparently 
almost meaningless enclitic e-ke-ge Eye xe, which 1s the recurrent form: 

Epoz.qg J-do-me-ne-ja te-o-jo do-e-ra o-na-to e~kee ke-ke-me-na fo-lo-na_ pa-ro da-mo, fo-so pe-mo: Grain oy unit 
"lBopiveia, Geolo GofAa, +Gvarrov Eyer Peaxcwévas rolvats wapd Sapp, TécT0v oTrippO” ITYPOE ay 
* Idomeneia, servant of the god, has the lease of a fixed portion of ground on the community's land. 
grain. 





So much sowing: #5 unit o | 

In the introductory phrases on Enoz, Enog the individuals are referred to collectively as 
1695-na-te-re tOovarijpes “ tenants? ’, and they govern the grd person plural of the verb ‘ to have’ 
e-ko-st Eyovaoi. The word o-da-a, is baffling, but appears from the context to be a conjunction like 
Latin tfem or avrap. 


Enoz.1 Pa-ki-ja-mt-ja fo-sa da-ma-te: Da 40 
2 fo-so-de fe-re-fa ¢-me-e-s1: | Mex tt. 
g WA-NA-TA-JO-JO AO-TO-NA AI-TI-ME-NA, TO-SO-DE PE-MO; Grain Bt 
4 o-da-a, o-na-te-re e-ko-sit H'a-na-ta-jo-jo ho-to-na: | 
§ A-TU-AO e-te-do-mo wa-na-ba-te-ro, o-na-fo e-ke, (fo-so)ede pe-mo: Gram gy: 
elc., etc. 
1 Egeyiovia técca tAapathp- AA 40 (‘ corn land *?) 
2 : toooolbe Bret hs Evéeven [= sees abs 4 
3 Fapverotoio xtotvar etipevon, tooedv5: otrippo" : a 
4 2 = attrap tévériipes fyoven Fapveraioto xroivavgy 7a 
5 “Atuyos, (ivrecGopos fpavdxtepos, tGvarrov Eyei, TooodvGe omréppor ITYPOE =}; 


Compare the paraphrase on Eoor.2 ff.: 


A-TU-KO ¢-te-do-mo e-ke-qe o-na-io pa-ro Wa-na-ta-jo: Grain #s 
“Atuyos TévteGopos Eye: xe fGvarov wapo Fapverraic- TYPOS a || 





§ Cuneiform economic tablets, particularly those from Ur || A similar context is seen on contemy Nuzi tablets 
and Nuzi, suggest many useful context parallels. OT (e.g. AASOR XVI (1995-36) No. 87): “5 or of BaRey, given 
the large series which record issues of Bronze to smiths for to Kipali for sowing on 5 imer of land belonging to Uma; t 





various objects. For the phraseology, ¢/.the Sumerian lands of Uzna are for ‘partnership’, and Kipali shall not 
3 18344 (CT I, Pls. QE) = geme-gurul Se-ba dib-ba : dispose of them.” At Piles tos: aaeceeees =e presumably 
“male and female serfs receiving barley wages"’: / geme-guraf proportional to the amounts of seed. 
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200Ke-ke-me-na and **'ki-ti-me-na_are probably synonymous, presumably in the sense of 
‘established ’ common to ?xetya (Cf. Skt reduplicated perfect ¢igye) and xrigo. Not ‘fallow / 
cultivated’? An interesting tablet, dealing in large quantities of Gram, is Ero1, with its suggestion 
of two offices Fava and AGrayéras: 


(a) + povdnctepov Tépcvos, TéccoI0 oTrippo MYPOIO 30 


(6) AGPeyeotov Tepevas TYPOIO 10 
fc) Prekeotaiaw Tocc0v otrépypar TYPOZ 30 
(d) voocolBe TeAcoTal ANEPEZ 4 


le) Wo-re-ki-jo-z-jo ipfjpos, téc0010 oTrippa TTYPOIO = 6 


te-me-no conforms exactly to the original meaning * area of cornland reserved for a chief’. 

On Ebg5, which contains the longest continuous Mycenaean sentence a found, we see the 
present infinttive of ‘to have’, €yeev, the spelling confirming the derivation of the infinitive ending 
from *-esen: | 
i-fe-re-ja so t-Ae-ge f-ti-ke-fo-ge ¢-lo-ni-jo e-ke-e le-0 
ko-to-no-o-be-cle fo-to-na-0 ke-ke-me-na-0 o-na-ta e-ke-€: 
lépera: Eyer K™e eoyeTSs we e-fo-mi-po Eyerv Ged, 

2 txTowodye S¢ xtowénov Pxoapevicov tévira Eye ITYPOE 987 


I 
2 
1 


As on Ang2, we find two halves of the formula contrasted by the particle -de. There is evidently 
a parallelism between the words ¢-fo-ni-jo and o-na-fa (cf. Epo3.14) but the exact interpretation of 
this sentence must remain uncertain. 


(b) Other Actwe Partictples 
Other evidence for these masculine qualifiers in -o, plur. -o-fe which we regard as participles is 
provided by Knossos 623: 
Itjg-pa-c-0-t¢ Mex 10; '°a-fe-o-te MEn 4 
Taprréovtes 7? éoredures 


Or trépea toutes ‘ crowded round ', from tappées as Oca from Sapées? Note the singular a-pe-o 
An2o.6 roryoS6pos d4rmeqv; and the corresponding indicatives a-pe-e-st “are absent” Xn66, e-me-e-s1 
‘are in’ Eno2.3, and po-si e-e-si ‘ are attached ’ 0422.2. 5 | 
Other participles are 1-9 Epo4.t1 KTOL os fav;  *pe-re-wo-fe Nao& waAérovtes?; '4e-go-te 

Ang2.11 ExWovtes ‘engaged in? ’; 'a-ke-ra,-te Vno3.1 &yyéiAavtes? Gyeipavtes?; and '%0-pe-ro-te 
Angg.1 S@éAAovtes ‘ owing?” ‘increasing? ’, of which o-pe-ro-sa-de Eb20.2 appears to be the fem. 
1 g. OpeAAoV 5é. | 

Pha: participles appear in the introduction to some lists of Men to indicate the jobs assigned 
to them: 
Anta: ™to-ko-do-mo de-me-o-te tovyobdyo Geyéovres * masons for building work ’. 
Ani2: e-re-ta Pe-re-n-ro-na-de (a : , oarsmen to go to Pleuron*, Homeric city in Actolia 


fe Epéton TTAcvpcovarBe ldvres 
(KeméAoyos NeGv B O39). Cf. the singular t-yo law 1529.4—-5 (but a man's name on Myc. 102.1), 


(c) Medto-passtve Participles 

Kober was the first to suggest (letter 1.4.48) that the endings -me-no / -me-na which occur in 
four sets of words on the Knossos Cuarior and WuHeex tablets are verbal forms, perhaps containi 
references to workmanship such as one may expect in long phrases dealing with manufacture 
‘articles. The new Pylos evidence (¢.g. ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na, ko-to-na ki-ti-me-na, ko-to-na-o ke-ke-me- 
na-0) confirms the presence of a regular grammatical ending, but indicates that the forms in -me-no | 
-mé-na are adjectives showing the same gender mechanism as the other words in -o / -a discussed 
in §6. Both views can be reconciled by assuming that they are medio-passive participles, for 
which our transliteration offers an analogy in Greek (-6pevos, -pévos) as well as in Phrygian (e.g. 


Many of them show a reduplicated consonant suggesting a perfect stem, ¢.g. 7°%ke-ke-me-na, 
202 f¢-do-me-na 0440 SeB0péver, *de-de-me-no Saog * bound °, ge-gi?-no-me-no Vao2 (applied to a kind 
of ivory?); and on the Cuarror tablets from Knossos, *°°me-ta-ke-ku-me-na (whatever its trans- 
literation and meaning) and *a-(ra)-ro-mo-te-me-no | na, which for all the uncouthness of its Attic 
reduplication (cf. Hom. éxeypévos etc.) may represent a perfect participle from the stem of apydze | 
dppirr- ‘with joinery work complete’. Compare a-na-mo-te Gvappooro- on the tablets (o421 oe 
which show only the bare outline of the chariot frame, a-mo-le 0442 &ppootn?,*a-mo-ta 0435 ff. 
G&pyoota?, and a-mo-te-jo-na-de Tappooteiwmvabe or Gpparerovate “to the chariot workshop’ (cf. 
yaAxedov, etc.) as the destination of * axles * on Vno6. — | 

An analysis of the long formulae of the Knossos Carrot tablets reveals a syntax broken up 
into a number of short phrases, like those of an auctioneer’s catalogue. On most of them, the 
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second line of text is to be read first. The following translations of three typical formulae must be 
extremely tentative: | 
0405.1 wi-ri-ni-jo o-po-go, Ke-ra-ja-—i o-pi-i-ja-pi, o-t-ge ple-no: 

2 £L-O/?-FA  po-ni-ki-ja a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na, a-fa-ri-ja d-mi-ja-[M, 

2 bex®icn powmlo: ?dpappootpéval, dpaputon dvidegn, 

L fipwids ?SuToK™s xepalagi toma, obx™s Prtepve | 
‘ Horse-(chariots), painted crimson and with joinery work complete, supplied with reins. The rail 
(?) is of fig-wood, with fittings (?) of horn, and there 1s (-no?-) ™ heel? *.’ 

For the ‘ rail’ (related in meaning if not in form to Gvtu€ / Gumv€?) cf. [had @ 37-38: 6 & 
Epwedv O€£i yoAKd> Téuve véous SpTrnxas, Tv’ Gpuatos Gvruyes elev. The adjective is als spelt 
wi-ri-né-0 0420 FIpIveds, wi-ri-ne-jo Fipivelos O4I7 (ef. YpUCEDS | ypuceios | Acolic ypvotos), and 1s 
replaced on 0403, by ¢-re-pa-le-jo EAepavteios ‘of ivory’. Ke-ra-ja-pt (.. . -ra-ija-pt 0483.1) ° of 
horn ’ is similarly replaced on 0481 by ka-ke-ja-pi yoAneiagu * of bronze *. 

O42? o-n-ge fit=fagi-fo wpa: 
a £-O/2-JA a-ro-mo-te-me-na, O-t-ge a-ni-ja po-si e-#-51 
2  txx™ fon dppootpiven, ofk™e Gvicn trod Levent, 
I Pt oe unre 
‘ Chariots with joinery work complete. And there are (-no?-) reins to them, and (-mo?-) .. . 
under,’ ; 
o4og.1 do-we-jo i-po-r-ge, wi-ri-ni-jo o-po-go, Ae-ra-ja-pi o-pi-t-pa-pn 
a f-QF?-7A <Aw-do-ni-ja mi-fo-we-sa-¢ a-ra-ro-mo-le-me-na 
2 Ixx"lon Kuécwids fuiAtépecom *apappootpéevan: 
1 Gdppeios IxxWo- . . . . , pipivids 2SpTrOK"'s Kepaldig: tomidg : 
‘ Chariots of Kydonia, painted red and with joinery work complete. The horse- . . . 1s of wood 
(= Gopeios; or ‘of oak’?), and the rail (?) of fig-wood wit fittings (?) of horn.’ For t-go-, 
‘horse’ of. e-ne-ka i-go-jo Eqo3.5. With the alternation of poivixion and wiATopecom, compare the 
Homeric epithets of ships powotréperon / pA ToTrapelc. i. 

The perfect participle a-ra-ru-ja forms its neuter a-ra-ru-wo-a 1541-54 a&pappoa (see § 10, Morpho- 
logy). Other medio-passive participles may include *°‘gi-jo-me-no Unog.1 = tropevo-?; 7 r¢-go- 
me-no 1517.1 = Aetropevoi (cf. 0-pi-ro-go Ab15 = ériAormot); *to-ro-ge-jo-me-no_Eqol.1 = tpotred- 
yevo-?? A telling example, disturbed only by the lack of f- shared in the Homeric metre, is 
AeoazZ0: 

— KE-RO-WO, po-me A-n-ja-t-ja o-pi Ta-ra-ma-fa-o 
K., Town "Aciarias tori Gakaparao x*erpéiro[6]q: ope 
‘K., a shepherd of the place A., looking after the animals of T.’ Cf. Odyssey € 103-104: 
évOdkBe 6” odtrGAix trAccré” olydov EvGexct travTa 

toyatit] Booxovt’, étrl 6° dvépes EoBAcl GpovTat. 

On the parallel tablet Aco5 po-me is replaced by at-ki-pa-ta * Seared ’. The place-name recurs on 
Cnog (A-si-ja-t-ja ta-to-mo) “Aourrias orafpes introducing a list of ninety-two sheep. 

Two obscure participles show an ending in -so-me-no | -na (futures?) : z?e-so-me-no Uno8.4, and 
Myc. 106 **"pa-we-a, ¢-we-pe-se-so-me-na (MV: @déppex ev fynodpeve ‘ cloths which are to be well 
boiled *?!). 


(d) Indicative Forms 
We have already discussed the indicatives *¢-ke “ has * and its plural ¢-fe-s1. A serious problem 
is presented by a number of words which show a distinct prefix in o-, o-u- or jo-. From their context 
th ay all be identified as indicative forms, but the prefixes cannot yet be very satisfactorily 
explained. 
: The meaning of o-v- is probably the same as that shown by the conjunction o-u-ge. But we are 
not absolutely certain that this represents ote ‘ and not’ rather than ‘in addition’ (atte?) : 1s the 
hrase e-he... 2.» o-ti-gé wo-z?e Epo3.7 Eyet..... . oUxWe Tpopze: meant to be synonymous with 
-ma-e- ¢-ke-ge wo-z?e-ge Epo4.13 Tepaeus Eyer ke TFopze1 we or, as the spelling would suggest, 
its exact opposite? | | 
in, on the Ma tablets (which record exactly proportional contributions of various 
unidentified substances, divided under three accountants’ headings) we can see a contrast between 
*149-da-a, ka-ke-we o-t- di-do-si: .... . KaAKAFes OU SiSover ‘and the smiths do not (?) contribute:’ 
(Mao1.2) and o-da-a, ka-ke-we agle-ro we-to di-do-st: ...... yoAntjpes a&repov fétos SiSovar" * and 
the smiths contribute next t?} year: | Ma13.2). Compare also Ngoz: fo-sa-de o-u- di-do-to: 
rooouife ol SiSovto. The other two regular entries of the Ma tablets are a-pu-do-si: émrvboo1s 
‘payment, repayment?” and pe-ru-st-nu /-wo /-wa o-pe-ro: fmepuotwpov Sgehos ‘last year’s: debt 
(or surplus?) °. 





e-to-ro-po-pi o-re-me-no: Man t 
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Equally problematic is the prefixing of o- on Snor in the phrase *"*fo-fo we-to o- a-Ke-re-se: 
Texto FétOs 6 Gypnoe? ‘what he took (or will take?) this year?’ which alternates with o-w-ge a-Ke-re-se : 
otx"e érypnoe. Both forms occur together in line 7: Pe-ri-me-de-o i-?? Po-so-ri-jo-no Te-ra-ni-ja 
a-ke-re-se to-to-we-to o- a-ke-re-se: which if it means &ypnoe Tato FéTos 6 Gyproe seems long-winded to 
say the least. 

The same construction occurs in the unparalleled initial o-0- on Nnor.1 *%o- 0-pe-ro-st ri-no 
o-pe-ro: & OgéAAovat Alvov (FpIvovs?), SpeAos ‘the debt (or surplus?) of linen (or hides?) *: and in 
Wno6.1 ""o- di-do-si da.-ru-to-mo a-mo-le-jo-na-de: 6 Gi6ovo1 SouTéopor tapperrecovabe “which the 
wroogautters contribute, to the chariot workshop’ (a-ko-so-ne G§oves ‘axles’ and e-pi-pu-ta Tériputa 
‘saplings? *). 

rarther examples are the three parallel aorists Pno1.1 *"*0- de-ka-sa-to A-ko-so-ta * which A. has 
received’; Eqor.1 7!%0- wi-de A-ko-so-ta ‘which A. has seen*; and Uno8.1 *%0- do-ke A-ko-so-ta 
‘which A. has given *. Also Eb20.2: 


1 Ka-pa-ti-ja Ka-ra-wi-po-[-ro....... ]-ja-ft  e-ke-ge lo-sowdle pe-mne : 
2 ke-ke-me-no ko-to-[no] wo-wo o-pe-ro-sa-le wo-g?o-2 O- wo-zFe: 
t Kapradia, xAapipd[pos ?Eqery]ldpr, Eyer k™e tToooorie otripuc 


2 ?xexenpévo- xTol[vo-] popros, GgéAAovon Be Ppdpzor 6 Fopzer 


The meaning is very uncertain. Ko-to-no (which recurs on Ebor) is probably a genitive, since 
all the other occurrences of wo-wo Fopros and of its plural wo-wi-ja (— Spica) are preceded by a 
enitive. Unless it represents y8ovds, ko-fo-no is hard to reconcile with any part of the classical 
eclension of xroiva. A gen. dual. fem. in -ow, dating from before the analogical creation of 
-ow? For the construction with dpos, cf. bel8pov treipow Spov Aesch. Pr. 7g0. 

In Linear B the syllable jo (like ja and je) is almost non-existent as an initial, as it should be in 
Greek. But it occurs prefixed to three Pylos words ending in -si, which are probably grd_ person 
plurals. They all occur as the first word on their tablets, and the anomalous prefix seems in some 
way related to the use of o- (proclitic a5 (*jas ‘as’? Cf. Boisacq s.v. sland IV; and note jo- 
A-mi-ni-so-de 0467.1 @s5 "Apvicovie?) 


(1) Bronze tablet Jnog.1**" 
jo- do-so-si Ko-re-te-re  datj-ma-te-ge 
po-ro-ko-re-te-re-ge ha-ra-wi-po-re-qe o-pi-go,-ho-ge 0-pi-ka-pe-e-tve-ge 
ka-bo na-wi-jo pa-la-jo-t-ge e-ke-si-ge ai-ba-sa-ma: 
Pi-??: ko-re-te: Broxze yg po-ro-ho-re-fe: Bronze tis 
étc., ctc. . 
1 ?exp Beoovm thopeotipes SapapTtes Ke 
2 tipoxopeatiipes xe KAGFIgopa! Ke Pony“ otKol Ka GToxapetifes Ke 
4 yoAxdv vapiov, ?otrafalons xe Eyyeool ns alfpds 


* How the (representatives of the various groups in the different villages) will contribute bronze 
for ships’ fittings, and the points (IE *aiksmd- Boisacq s.v. alyph) for halberds (?) and spears: ° 


-u = 


(2) CaTrtTLe? tablet Ca22.1*** 
Jom feft-st a. 2 es 8 2dos. hivert Po a ire "how they send .. .”. 


(9) Pic tablet Cno2.1**4 
1 f= @=fe-£0-41 Si-d yO o-fa-da-nei-jo: 
a Pee: c rick 
ctc., cic. 


tc, 
* How they will send (??) domestic (local, native?) pigs: ° 


$10. THe Posrrion OF THE MycENAEAN DIALECT 


The general reasons for believing the Linear B tablets to be written in some form of Greck 
have been outlined above. If the experimental phonetic values are approximately correct, they 
provide evidence for a more detailed identification, and enable us to assign the idiom to a specific 
dialect position. It has long Bea eke that before the Doric invasion an * Achacan * popula- 
tion must have inhabited the Peloponnese and the southern islands, and it is believed that the 
classical dialects of Arcadia and Sees afford a clue to the nature of their speech. Although 
some familiar Arcado-Cyprian peculiarities (which may well be later developments) are absent, 
the general features of our Mycenaean dialect contain nothing which conflicts with this theory. 
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1. Phonology | 

The vowel system is primitive, and agrees with the earliest texts: & is never changed to n, and 
contraction seems to be unknown. The genitives of masculine -a- stems are in -Go, not in -cy as in 
Arcadian and Cyprian. The change of final -o to -v does not appear except in the preposition 
dor, shared by Arcado-Cyprian and Aeolic. There issome evidence of a change of & to o in contact 
with p, a phenomenon also known in the Acolic and Arcado-Cypnan dialects: ¢.g. US. am mops 
xetpo- = tetpa- (cf. Thess. qetpoetnplSa), omréppa / otrépyo. The Arcado-Cyprian change of ev 
to v_does not appear (-pevos, etc.). : ‘ eee 

The most striking feature of the consonants is the use of separate signs to indicate the labio- 
velars. The exact interpretation of the signs in g- cannot be deduced, but their sounds presumably 
differed substantially from those of the series k- Fibs and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the labio-velars, which were certainly present in Common Greek, were actually retained in speech 
down to the r3th century 8.c. This 1s assumed in the transcription, where the spellings x", y", x™, 
have been used. The original labio-velar still shows traces of differentiation before € and 1 in 4th 
century Arcadian (spellings eioe and ois at Mantinea). | 

The loss of initial and intervocalic o is amply attested. The lack of any sign for h (a feature 
shared by the Cypriot syllabary) does not necessarily indicate psilosis. The use of a separate 
series of signs for ¢- and for d- makes it possible to show that the Indo-european *dh has already 
become voiceless: ¢.g. ¢-re-u-te-ro Na56 tAevOepo-; e-ru-fa-ra-pt 573 Epubpagt. ‘ae : 

r seems to be regularly retained in all positions, though it is possible that it is not written 
initially before p. The absence of f from a few words where it was to be expected (e.g. Evexc, 
iépeia, Spdpuevos) may be due to unexplained circumstances, but perhaps we shall have to revise 
our etymologies in these cases. ae | i 

-Tl rectlarty yields -: thus the 3rd person plural is in -o-si. Unfortunately the spelling rules 
allow so much scope that it is impossible to tell if the form e-fo-st corresponds to Eyovan, Excoot, pede 
or even fyoin. In default of direct evidence we have tentatively written these, and similar, forms 
with -vo-. The same sound change yields trogi from troti. 


2. Morphology 

The pattern of noun declension discussed in §§ 7, 8 above closely corresponds with the Homeric 
forms, excluding the Ionicisms. Especially remarkable are the genitives of -o- stems in -o10, only 
attested, outside the epic dialect, in some Thessalian inscriptions. The termination -p1 occurs 
several times, acaceat ; with locative, comitative, or instrumental force. Consonant stems have 
a dative in -e, sans 4 to be interpreted as -c1. This is known in Ai[f]et (also in compounds), 
and is probably the original IE dative, which was replaced generally in Greek by the ending -1 of 
locative origin. Traces of the latter can be seen in the datives -prSet -KAéfel (§ 7.3), Ao-re-te-ni 
Ono1.5, and possibly in some Mycenae forms in -¢-tet. ty, 

The grd_person plural of the verb ‘to be” has the form ¢-e-st teva, presumably from *esenti 
with the initial ¢- extended from the other persons. This may be the original form displaced by 
the curious Homeric #40 (Iliad H73, etc.), in which the termination -Goi appears to be extended 
from the perfect. 3 | 

The infinitive of thematic verbs is exemplified by ¢-ke-e Eyeev. This is another form 
unparalleled in classical inscriptions, though the common type in -ev or -nyv is agreed to be the 
result of a contraction ¢ +-ev. Arcadian usually prefers the infinitive in -ev; the Cyprian forms 
are ambiguous. 

The oblique stems of the comparative and of the perfect participle active retain the common 
TE forms with* -s-, and do not show the -v- and -t- characteristic of later Greek: 


IE. Greek. Sanskrit. Latin. 
* noses rise tector -yarmiah *map-joses > matores 
*Lwoeg EPSPS | : rs = 
TeTUy Fon ) “ore pdms 


3. Vocabulary 

Not least significant are the apparent omissions. ‘There is no trace of the definite article. 
The connective wal (or kas) seems to be absent, the inherited enclitic «“e alone being used: this 
particle seems to have a wider range of meaning than in classical Greek. 

A number of words provisionally interpreted are additions to the known Greek vocabulary, 
but except where they are compounds their meanings are not at all clear, More interesting are 
the words which occur in new forms: ¢.g. B6eAos (= B5oUAos), dptotréx"os (thus confirming a sug- 
gested etymology of aptoxéqos), wepvoiwpos (this may explain the Homeric lengthening of this 
suffix in Gtroopivé> Iliad E 5), pericov for peloov, povextepos as the adjective from févat. The frequent 
agent nouns in -Thp (§ 8. 5), and especially lorrip for lerpds, confirm the connexion with Homer 
and with Cyprian. iepos and its derivatives show the forms with -e- typical of East Greek. The 
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preposition dorv is restricted to the Acolic and Arcado-Cyprian dialects. trooiis not directly attested 
elsewhere, but occurs with apocope més in Arcadian and Cyprian. émi is found occasionally on 
the tablets, but its place is more often taken by ori, not found as a simple preposition in later Greek, 
but surviving in Grepa and Gmifev. It is surprising that no certain example of we6& occurs; pete, 
on the other hand, is amply attested. 

The form Po-se-da-o TloceiSateov is the Homeric one; and suggests that the Corinthian Moteidaron 
is not original, but shows an extension of -F- perhaps on the analogy of Moapav. Arcadian has an 
-¢- diphthong in this name, Toooi8avos (c/. Laccnien MohoiSav). 


4. Conclusion 

If our Greek transliteration is justified, it points inesca ait to an archaic dialect of the 
* Achaean’ type; which is precisely what, on historical grounds, we should expect the inhabitants 
of Pylos and of Mycenaec to have spoken. The name * Achaean * has been used to denote a hypo- 
thetical ancestor of the Arcado-Cyprian and of the Aeolic dialects, and it therefore seems the most 
appropriate term to use for this new dialect. ‘To show that it is the speech of the ‘Ayaufoi of 

iomer, and not of the historical Achaea, it would perhaps be as well to follow the scholars who 

have referred to it as Old Achaean. | ann 

If this was the language of Nestor and of Agamemnon, then it was presumably also that of 
Demodokos and the poets of the time. Should we not conclude that the * Acolic’ stratum, which 
so obviously underlies the text of Homer, is not the Acolic of Lesbos but a much older Achaean 
form, which had already set the conventions of epic verse within the 2nd millenium 8.c.? 

Attention has been drawn to similarities, especially in vocabulary, between Cyprian and 
Homer; but to suppose two transpositions, first from Achaean to Aeolic, and then from Acolic to 
to Ionic, is stretching credulity rather far. If the original stratum was of this archaic Mycenaean 
type, many of the difficulties disappear. Certainly the similarities outlined above seem a powerful 
argument in favour of such a hypothesis. A demonstration and discussion of this theory must 
await a more complete knowledge of the dialect; but the suggestion will serve to show that the 
solution of the Minoan script will contribute to our understanding of the literature as well as of 
the history and religion of early Greece. 

MicHaEL VENTRIS 
Joun CHADWICK 


HERODOTUS II, 28 ON THE SOURCES OF THE NILE 


Tue story of the sources of the Nile which Herodotus says the Scribe of the Sacred Treasures 
of Athene told him at Sais has been discussed many times, and nearly everything which can be 
said about it has been said. But the following pout do not seem to ae been made as yet. 

The story that the sources or springs of the Nile are at Elephantine is absurd as it stands, as 
indeed Herodotus himself realised. Many suggestions have been put forward in explanation, 
primarily that the story is something theological or that it represents a very ancient tradition dating 
rom the earliest times when the First Cataract was the Ultima Thule of E BY t.!. The flaw in such 
an explanation is that ‘ from the earliest times’ the Nile’s course south of the Cataract had been 
well known to the Egyptians. Cemeteries have been found in Nubia of the Egyptian predynastic 
and early dynastic times, and certainly from the Old Kingdom onwards armies and trading 
expeditions were commonly accustomed to go far up to the south. It was, therefore, well known 
to the Egyptians throughout history that the Nile did not rise at the First Cataract, but came from 
much farther south. 

However, in Pharaonic days the Egyptians did see a connexion between the First Cataract and 
the beginning of the Nile, or, better, the inundation. Thus, they spoke of the two caverns of the 
Nile (not mountains such as Herodotus’ Kréphi and Méphi) * which they placed at Elephantine. 
For instance, in the time of Amenhotep III (1411-1375 B.c.) Nu mentions * the two caverns of 
Elephantine at the gate of the Inundation-god ’.* Again, Seti (1313-1292 B.C.) says of a well which 
he dug successfully that ‘the water inundated it in very great plenty like the two caves of 
Elephantine *.* “ | 

I would offer the suggestion that these caverns of the Egyptians, or sources of Herodotus, were 
past at Elephantine in the First Cataract because that is where the Nile «enters Egypt. The 

gyptians thought of the Nile as divided into sections, as may be seen in the many sculptures which 
show the Nile-god, or rather the Inundation-god, of each nome bringing its products as an offering. 
Moreover, each nome gave a special name to a certain stretch of water, which was probably its 
own reach of the Nile.* Thus, at Elephantine it was called Qertt “The Two Caverns’, at Koptos 
Pa-rem * The Fish (-water) *, at Memphis Aiet-n-bah ‘ The Descent of the Inundation, or sim’, and 
so on.® But more important at the moment is the division, such as we get in a Ptolemaic papyrus, 
of the river into ‘ the Nile of Upper Egypt which is in Bigah’ and ‘the Nile of Lower Egypt which 
cometh forth from Heliopolis’.? This, surely, gives the clue, for it is here said that the Nile of 
Upper Egypt begins at Bigah and the Nile of Lower Egypt starts at Heliopolis.* Heliopolis is at 
the apex of the Delta near Cairo, and Bigah is one of the islands at the southern end of the First 
Cataract, and it, rather than Elephantine at the northern end, was sometimes considered as the 
frontier of Egypt. | 

While of course it is entirely untrue to say that the sources of the Nile are at Elephantine, 
it is, on the other hand, perfectly correct to say that the Nile enters Egypt at the First Cataract, 
either Elephantine at the northern end cfs at the southern end, and it is clear that this 
is how the Egyptians were accustomed to think of their river. Like other Egyptians the Scribe 
of the Sacred ‘Treasury of Athene at Sais would, of course, have thought in these terms. His interests 
would have been confined to his own country’s section of the river, and not only would he have 
been ignorant of the real sources of the Nile but also would never have concerned himself with them. 
Hence, no doubt, he would have told Herodotus that ‘ the Nile of Egypt (i.e. in Egypt as opposed 
to the Nile of (m) Nubia) begins at Elephantine’, and it would never have occurred to him to 





1 For instance, Spicyelberg, The Credibility of Herodotus’ p. 393 iv, pp. x88, 192. 
Account of Egypt in the Light of ait i semedsme nga! oth PP Sethe ta Zeit. f ‘dgyptische Sprache und Altertmskunde, xliv, 

2 These two mountains no doubt originate in the cliffs of the ps 17. In Graceo-Roman times we again have mention of 
eastern and western deserts between which the Cataract rushes, \ teyptian Nile, the Father of the Gods, in Bigah " 

* Budge, The Book of the Dead (1898), Text, p. 360, UL. 4, 5, which is opposed to | The Lower Egyptian Nile, the Father of 
ch. exlix. Cf Translation, p. 272, which, however, differs in the Gods, though the latter is given no locality (Junker, Das 
several minor respects from that given in note 8 ifra, Gitterdekret iber das Abaton, p. 61). 

4 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt iii, §171. In Ramesses * This division is not a late idea of Ptolemaic times, but 
II's time (1292-1225 nc.) we have the bald statement ‘The without being so expressly stated goes back at least to the 
Nile floweth from his cavern’, Gardiner in eit. f. dgyptische fourteenth century p.c. At that time it appears in Nu’s 
Sprache und Altertumstunde, xiii, pp. 26, 39. ‘ statement just referred to. ‘The whole passage reads: * There 

* Generally so accepted, but Sir Gardiner does not is this serpent belonging to them in the Two Caverns (getti) of 
feel quite certain that the name was not that of the mooring- Elephantine at the gate of the Inundation-god. He cometh 
place of the sacred boat of cach nome or possibly even a canal with water; he racth ip at that dutriet of Ehebahs with hie 

Ancient Egyptian Onomastica ii, pp. 163, 164, 166). However, company of gods; Head of the inundation, Here we have 
the ey comiicated arte odintalensning ~ Dard iia ne Elephantine apposed to Khber-aha, which was a town a little 
the very complicated one of * The Great River’. _ up-river from Heliopolis and Cairo at the apex of the Delta. 

" Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms géographigues, v, p. 176; i, 
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emphasise, or enlarge upon, the words ‘ of Egypt ’ seeing that he was speaking of a thing of common 
interest and using an ordinary expression. Herodotus, however, being a foreigner, was no doubt 
unaware of the Egyptian point of view. Hence, he probably did not by Sabian the importance of 
this qualification, but vaguely supposed that the information concerned the Nile in general, which 
was what he was enquiring about. This he would have been specially liable to do, as he would 
naturally have thought of the Nile as the Egyptian river, | 

From modern times there comes an interesting example of what may have befallen Herodotus 
and his native informant. Rapolcons general, Menou, had repaired the Nilometer, and the native 
authorities in Cairo wrote thanking him. In the letter the writer speaks of the life-giving properties 
of the river ‘ from the beginning of the river Nile, Shellal (1.e. the First Cataract) the excellent, to its 
ending between the two seas (the Nile and the Mediterranean) in the two harbours of Rosetta 
and Damietta *®9 Here the writer simply speaks of * the beginnin . (mubda) and ‘the ending : 
(muntaha) of the Nile, and this he does quite plainly. Yet the French translator stretches this into 
‘ Chellal, of le Nil prend sa source *. Did not Herodotus fall into the same error? 

Herodotus goes on to say that half the water flows over Egypt and to the north, half over 
Ethiopia and to the south. This is an astonishing statement, and Wiedemann (Herodots zwettes 
Buch, p. 116) suggests that it is a misunderstanding of * the Nile of Upper Egypt’ and * the Nile of 
Lower Egypt’. n the other hand, it seems likely to be only an expansion of a physical fact of 
which Herodotus had been told, just as his ‘sources’ of the Nile seem likely to have been an 
expansion of another piece of information. | 

A certain M. Chélu, Chief Engineer of the Egyptian Sudan, travelled all down the Nile makin 
investigations about the stream. In 1891 he published his book with a detailed study of cach 
feature as he came to it, the rapids, cataracts, their beds, giving sections, measurements of the extent 
of the fall of each, rapidity of the waters, etc., etc. Of the First Cataract he says ‘ Aux abords de 
la cataracte, les barques évitent de s’approcher de la rive gauche pour ne pas ¢tre saisies par un 
violent contre-courant qui les renverrait au Sud. Elles utilisent ce phénomeéne encore inexpliqué 
lorsque, au lieu de descendre, elles remontent le Nil. Le eontre-courant les méne jusque prés de 
Kalabcheh ’.2° | 

Kalabsha is 31 miles (50 km.) south of Shellal, which latter lies at the southern end of the 
Cataract just opposite Bigah, so that a current of this power must have been an important feature 
of this part of the river. Yet it is curious that no other travellers whom I have been able to consult 
mention such a thing. Moreover, so good an authority on the Nile as Dr. H. E. Hurst, late of 
the Irrigation Service of the Egyptian Government, informs me that he has never heard of such a 
counter-current. But all the same, it seems hardly possible to dismiss entirely so very precise an 
account as that which M. Chélu gives, and his book is clearly an important one. Can it be that 
this violent counter-current only existed at certain times of the year? On the other hand, Dr. 
Hurst makes the suggestion that the counter-current, if it existed, might in reality have been only 
a small one forme by some whirlpool. Herodotus also mentions whirlpools, and one such 15 
discussed farther on. 

It is no doubt the statement of Herodotus that half the Nile flows over Ethiopia and to the south 
which has given rise to the belief in the Little Nile. It is a belief which has flourished abundantly 
and still exists. Thus, Strabo, xvi, 4. 8, p. 770, says that a branch of the Astaboras flows into the Red 
Sea, but for the most part contributes to the Nile. The Astaboras was the Atbara, which is a large, 
and the last, tributary of the Nile. Its supposed branch is clearly the Khor Baraka, which runs 
into the Red Sea at Tokar, and rises in the intricate mountains past which flows the River Gash, 
the main tributary of the Atbara. It was no doubt this belief which gave rise to the idea of the 
River Frat. At the end of the eighteenth century Bruce says that it was marked on the charts as 
running into the Red Sea at about 21° 25’, and was supposed to be at least as large as the Nile, 
though he could not believe in its existence. Even the native pilot from Kosseir far to the north 
told him that this mythical river came out opposite Jeddah.” Again, it is just about that latitude 
and opposite Jeddah that Lord Valentia shows on his chart an inlet which he marks * River 
Ferat ’!2 Yet of course there is no river there or anywhere else on that coast.“ Browne also knew 
of the idea as being widely held. But, having travelled over the country between the Nile and 
Kosseir on the Red Sea coast, he could not persuade himself that there could ever have been a 
waterway, at least in that neighbourhood.™ 





* Description de { Egypte, Etat moderne, xv, pp. 442 

of course, quite possible that the translator was influenced by of the Red Sea, Part 2, at the besinning of the b 
a memory of Herodotus’ story. None the less, the parallel is 1 Tt was this belief in a Little Nile that throughout the 
striking and, the expansion being a not unnatural one, it is centuries has so frightened the tians that the King of 
ardily necessary to seck a further explanation. The French Abyssinia might turn the Nile away from Egypt and ruin them. 
i The fear about the Nile is still very much alive, and has led to 


» 444. [t is, 1 Viscount Valentia, Vorages é& Travels (a, 1809) ii, Chart 








ansiation is not exact in a number of poms. 
Se A cate De I E-quateur & la Madionarte: Le Nil, le Soudan, reat anxieties over the arrangements with the Sudan and 
L Egypte (Paris, 18g), p. 67. nda about the Nile water. 


|, Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of the Wile (4°, 1790) W. G. Browne, Travels in Africa, Egypt & Syria (1799), p- 
i, pp. 282-14. ?— 
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In § 14 Strabo records a land watered by another river. This tme he calls it the Nile and 
places it on the northern coast of Somaliland, whence it is supposed to flow into the Gulf of Aden. 
This would be the Neilopotamion, or Little Nile, which in the late first century a.p. the Periplus 
mentions in the same country.'® $i 

In the thirteenth century a.p. Ibn Said, as quoted by Abulfeda, speaks of Mogadishu a town 
on the south-eastern shore of Somaliland. He says that ‘the country is watered by a great river 
which like the Nile of Egypt rises in summer. It is even said that it is a branch of the Nile of 
Egypt, which comes from the Lake of Kurah’“* ‘The river to which he refers would be the Webi 
Shebeli, which runs past Mogadishu on its way to the Indian Ocean. In the fourteenth century 
a.D. Magrizi describes the supposed branches of the Nile and says that one of them “* falls into the 
Indian Ocean’;!? again no doubt the Webi Shebeli, though he gives no particulars by which to 
identify it. Still to-day the natives think that this river comes from the Nile.* _ | = 

The belief in the Little Nile underlies the neque made by Lebna Dengel, king of Abyssinia in 
the sixteenth century. Among other things he asked for the Pope ‘to send him quarry men to dig 
through a hill where his ancestor, Eylale Belale, formerly diverted the Nile, in order to turn it there 
again and damage Egypt’."** 

But to return to Herodotus. After recording what he understood the Scribe of the Sacred 
Treasures of Athene to have told him, Herodotus gives it as his opinion that there must have been 
whirlpools in the Cataract. As a matter of fact a whirlpool is still commemorated there to-day. 
About 6 km. (4 miles) south of Shellal the river takes a sharp bend and there the district on the 
western bank, and at one time a village on the eastern bank, is called Sheimet el-Wah meaning * The 
Whirlpool of the Oasis’. Norden passed there in December 1737 and remarks of it‘... at a 
league, or thereabout, above the first (village, ie. Sheimet el-Wah) there is in the Nile a place 
very dangerous to pass on account of the stones which embarrass the channel of the river ’.” 
Again, in 1813 Burckhardt mentioned the district,*° as did a Mr, Charles Dudley Warner at the end 
of last century," and it is marked on the maps, even on so small a one as that in Baedceker. Dr. 
Hurst tells me that he supposes it to be quite possible that there may have been a whirlpool there 
at certain conditions of the river, though there was none when he was there in November and 
December 1900, i.e. after the Aswan Dam was finished in 1902. At any rate it 1s worth notin. 
that the acute angle which the Nile makes at ‘ The Whirlpool of the Oasis’ is in the western ba 
of the river. That is the left bank, which 1s the side whee M. Chélu says the violent counter- 
current ran. 

Mr. Warner says that the place gets its name because there is supposed to be an underground 
channel communicating with the Great Oasis (Khargah) a hundred miles distant. Dr. Hurst 
adds to that, for he tells me that the story goes that a trader was wrecked in the whirlpool and lost 
all his belongings. A year later he was sitting beside a well in the Oases when suddenly there 
came up on the flow of water a wooden bowl which he recognised as his own which had gone down 
with his boat on the Nile.* This, however, is no doubt romance and yet another expansion of an 
original physical fact. | 

We have seen a number of expansions of fact, and to end with we may note a reduction. It 
concerns Kréphi and Mophi,™ the two hills with sharp peaks. The impression given 1s that of a 
gateway with these hills facing each other at Aswan (Syene) and Elephantine and the Nile gushing 
out between them. This, however, does not accord with the actual scene, for here the country has 
opened out. 

es As a matter of fact there are in the First Cataract, that is to say beyond or south of Aswan and 
Elephantine, not only two mountains with sharp peaks but very many. The channel is full of 
conical islands formed by their age-long splitting up into piles of great granite boulders just as ts 
shown in the picture at Philae of Roman date,** and the river has to force its wee Boece hem one 
after the other. Besides passing the islands the river also has to flow in the gorge between the two 
clifls, those of the eastern and western deserts, or rather, so far as the traveller is concerned, 


oC. Miller, Geographi Groect Minorest , p. 265, § 11, where 1” F. L. Norden, Travels in Egypt & Nubia ii, p. 86. He, for 
the text reads Neiloptolemaion, but see the note thereta sug- instance, makes no mention of the counter-current. 
gesting that this should read Neilopotamion. Further than Travels in Nubia, Rp 6. 
this Schoff states that the text is Neilopotamion | The Periplas of el Ady Winter on the . ‘tke ii, p. 5 (The English Library, Heine- 


the ae iginpee Sea, p, By note to § 11). mann and Balesticr, Leipzig, bor) . 

1* M. Reinaud, once gars Boni Cougs (Paru, 1848) ni, Pt. 1, " nag a of this whirlpool Mr. Warner does not tell of this 
p. == Reinaud | MactGGuckm de Slane, Géographie trader his bowl, but of a pilgrim who lost his drinking-cup 
F sboultéda, Texte arabe (Paris, 1040) p. 161, No. 4. in the well Zemzem at Mecca and recovered it in the spring of 
Arabic text reads ‘the Nile of Egypt" once again, though the = el-Gebel in Syria. 
translati ly gives it as the * verntable Nil ©. 3 No further explanation of these two names seems to have 

1? Maqrizi, Description topographigue ef historigue de [Egypte been put forth since the original qerti-Hapi and mu-Hagt * the 
dilese! U. Bouriant), p. egean a Eee He : isle of Hapi {the Inundation) ° and ' abe water of Hapi’ 

. Reinisch, Der Dschdbdrtidialekt d. Somalispracke, p. 2 (sec Wiedmann, Herodots Zoreites Buch, p. 116). Indeed,itseems 
(Sitcungsher. K. Ak. Wiss; Phil.-hist, Klasse, orb (Vienna, Ly “ P 


| Ory. 
1904), Ab l. ¥). ™ Tt has often been published, for instance, Spiegelberg, op. 
ae The Portuguese Expedition ta aes in 1541-1545 (Ber- cit, fig. 2, p. 15, SeRSEDSEe & 
mudex’ accouney, p. gr (tr. KR. 5. Whiteway, | uyt, Igoz). 
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between one of the cliffs and the row of islands. Here the two cliffs do face each other, constricting 
the channel through which the water has to flow as in the bottom of a deep canal. Their tops, 
however, are not pointed but level, as are those of the rest of Egypt. 

Thus, Herodotus’ statement about Kréphi and Méphi arises from a misunderstanding of 
conditions which he had not seen when he wrote his Chapter 28, and proves to be a combination 
of two separate features of the landscape: the two cliffs between which the Nile flows, and the 
many pointed islands past which it has to struggle. 

G. A. WaInwRIGHT 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE 1952 
[Prares EIT] 


Wate the great discoveries at Mycenac and Pylos have focused attention on the Peloponnese 
and the Mycenaean era, the record of excavations in all provinces of Greece and stages of antiquity 
in this past year is an unprecedented one; there have been some forty different excavations, ana the 
activity of the Archaeological Society in the field has reached a peak. The clearing of the Athenian 
Assen hse been greatly advanced, excavation has been resumed at Dodona and Olympia; the Temple 
of Poseidon at the Isthmia has at last been discovered, and the oldest known metal-working estab- 
lishment in Europe has been uncovered on the east coast of Attica. Prof. Orlandos and his assistants 
have continued the restoration of Byzantine churches as far afield as Khania, Sidtista and the lake- 
island of Préspa. ‘The advance in the reconstitution of the metropolitan collections this year 1s 
not immediately perceptible, but there has been welcome progress in the museums of Olympia, 
Delphi, and Herakleion. 


ATHENS AND ATTICA 


On the Acropolis Orlandos and E. Stikas continue their work on the south-western wing of the 
Propylaea. Despite many difficulties, they have completed the restoration of the pier of the little 
stair Seacthg up from the side to the Nike Merle. replaced a section of the second and third grades 
of the krepis and the stylobate by the double anta, and repaired the poros substructure. In the 
Odeum of Herodes the restoration of the damaged seats and installing of the new ones is now com- 
plete in four of the cunei, and the seats for the fifth cuneus and the front-row thrones are now being 
cut. The re-arrangement of the Acropolis Museum is continuing, and a new inventory has been 
started: the new basements intended to contain the objects from the Little Museum have now been 
completed. 

The Direction of the National Museum reports on the progress of reconstruction and the new 
acquisitions: Two new gallerics are being prepared for opening in the spring. One will be a 
continuation of the present temporary exhibition and will contain a selection of large and small 
bronzes—among them being the Marathon Boy and the youth from Antikythera, which has been 
thoroughly cleaned and is being re-erected in a more correct stance. The two statues will be framed 
by bronze portrait-heads from Delos and Antikythera and by smaller bronzes, all of which have also 
been cleaned. The second gallery to be opened shortly will be the first of the permanent exhibition 
of vases which will ultimately fill ten to twelve galleries on the second floor of the new wing; this 
gallery contains Protogeometric and Geometric vases from Attic workshops; in addition to ones 
previously exhibited, a number of new pieces from the Empedokles collection will be exposed. Two 
of these vases are shown in Fig. 1; one is an elegant skyphos of advanced Protogeometric date; the 
other—an amphora of the end of the Geometric era—has the main narrative scene, consisting of a 
fox hunted by two hounds, on either shoulder. Among other vases from the Empedokles collection 
are a fine early Protoattic hydria with a dance of four women holding branches painted on the neck 
and abstract decoration, interrupted only by two small panels with a single animal, on the body. 
During the arrangement of the Geometric vases in the old collection interesting conclusions have been 
reached about the provenience of a number of pieces and will form the subject of a special article. 

asia new acquisitions of the vase collection is a small b.f. lekythos with a representation which 
is remarkable, if not unique: this consists of a female figure, whose body terminates in a large tail; 
from her back spring the foreparts of two dogs which are rending a small suspended form resembling 
the ciSwAa Kapdévtov; the central figure is flanked by other women, in whose hands are similar 

hantoms. ‘Two columns framing the scene suggest the house of Hades and Persephone; it has 
been suggested by E. Vanderpool that the cen fizure represents Scylla. Two small fragments 
from the rake pe have been presented to the collection—one the signed fragment by the C Bainter 
published by C. M. Robertson and correctly identified by him as a fragment of the cup Graef 1780, 
and the other returned from Chicago and belonging to the large Acropolis cup of Euphronios, with a 
deer and part of the legend Atay pos KaAcs. | | 

Among the new acquisitions of the sculpture collection is the upper part of a statue in sleeved 
chiton and peplos of Laconian type whieh seems to be a second-century A.p. grave statue of a girl 
represented in the form of the Colonna Artemis; the piece is believed to come from Actolia. 
N. Yialoures has continued the re-ordering of the sculptures fetched from the court of the old 


I am especially indebted to Prof. A. Orlandos for notices of Dr. N. Platon for permitting me to study his annual report on 
the work of the Arck ical Society and of his own depart- Crete before its sebibeatsens to Prof. Sp: Marinatos, Dr. I. 
ment, to M. H. Gallet de Santerre, Mr, J. L. Caskey and Dr, Papademetriou, and the various colleagues mentioned in the 
E. Kunze for the work of their Schools, to Mr. Karouzou atthe following pages who have provided notices of their own work 
National Museum and Prof. H. A. Thompson atthe Agora,to = and of decoveries in the regions under their charge. 
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museum to the new magazines. A marble sculpture of a dying youth stretched on his himation 
has been recognised as a pendant to the figure of a youth from the west pediment of the Temple 
of Asklepios at Epidauros, and it Is suggested that the figures occupied the two corners of this 
pediment; Yialoures will publish his findings in the near future. A box long-forgotten in a distant 
magazine has yielded some interesting bronzes. One 1s a hydria-handle of the end of the Daedalic 
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Fic. 1.—ATHENS: Vases in Natiosat Museu. 


epoch, which terminates below in a female bust and has two lion’s heads above; it 1s in all pro- 
bability an early Laconian work. Still more remarkable is a rectangular bronze sheet, skilfully 
wrought and half-covered with engraved Geometric decoration of a diagonal cross flanked by 
swastikas in a frame of linear patterns. Above the engraved band was a row of six knobb studs, 
with one at each of the lower corners. The shect is believed to be the plating of a lock; it two 
oblong holes in the undecorated part for the reception of the bolt. The proventence is unknown, but 
it is likely to come from the door of some sacred building of Geometric times. 
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Twenty-two inscriptions have been added to the collections of the Eprgraphical Museum this year 
—among them a fine stele from Kokkinia with a verse epitaph of a citizen of Miletoupolis, and a 
great stele from Spata on which, under the heading Snpapyia 7 pégeov, there follows a text in five 
columns of sixty-seven lines relating to various festivals of the deme of Erchia. The left-hand part 
of the decree of the tribe Pandionis JG II*.1139 has also been found. Mrs, Stathatou's private 
conesnes has been enriched by the purchase of a fine bronze figure of a naked youth in Polykleitan 
style. 

© Various discoveries in Athens are reported by I. Meliades. I. Threpsiades has continued the 
investigation of an extensive complex of fourth-century graves north of the Kerameikos across 
Piraeus St.; forty-eight graves have been opened, and pithos-burials and pyres have been noted. 
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Disturbed remains of filth-century burials were found, including figured white Iekythoi. This seems 
to be a continuation of the Dipylon cemetery. On the west of thmonos Square, near the ancient 
city wall line, a system of Hellenistic chambered cisterns and well-shafts has been uncovered, and 
clay water pipes of rectangular section and Hellenistic graves have come to light in the Zappeion 
Gardens. the west side of the Pnyx hill Sp. Iakovides has exposed the floor of a Hellenistic 
house and a cistern with well-shaft which was in use in the mid-third century B.c.: seven inscribed 
kioniskoi from burials of later date have also been found here. Two fifth-century graves have been 
excavated on the outskirts of the city—one at Patissia yielding pieces of linen cloth in a bronze urn, 
the other of an athlete of extraordinary stature. By the suburb of Pankrdti close to the Ilissos, 
Meliades has ascertained the position of an open-air sanctuary not mentioned by ancient authors. 
A head of Sarapis, some other sculptures and forty votive reliefs have come to light, together with 
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inscriptions and numerous lamps. The reliefs present two gods, of whom one (sometimes beardless) 
carries the attributes of Herakles, while the other is bearded and holds a horn of Amaltheia; inscrip- 
tions show that the first deity bears the hitherto unknown name Pankrates, and the other is named 
Palaimon. Three of the dedicators at least are shown to be Sidonians, and Meliades suspects that 
this may be a shrine of the Sidonian community in Athens. | 

The American School continued its excavations in the Aihentan Agora from February to June 
1952. Fresh ground has been broken on the SE edge of the Agora, where a group of modern 
houses has been removed on the south of the church of H. Apostoloi. Three buildings of the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.c. have come to light here flanking the main road which is known to have run 
parallel with the south side of the Agora (Fig. 2). H. A. Thompson observes that on the north 
these buildings faced onto the Agora, which must therefore have reached its full extent in early 
times. The two outer buildings were divided into a number of rooms of uncertain purpose. The 
central one, which was in polygonal masonry, had on either side a slightly sunk area equipped with 
a finely jointed marble pavement and draining away to the north. It appears to be a fountain- 
house and to have been fed by an aqueduct of poros blocks, which ran under the street and probably 
continued to the fountain-house at the south-western corner of the Agora, The construction 1s dated 
to the latter part of the sixth century, with alterations in the fifth or fourth century. The overflow 
from these two fountains was carried away in open stone conduits through the square. The discovery 
of this second fountain-house re-opens the problem of the identification of the Enneakrounos. 

The pattern of development of the Athenian Agora is now emerging more clearly. Despite 
the great size of the square, it seems that before the Persian Wars the dramatic festivals had been 
transferred to the south slope of the Acropolis and the mectings of the assembly to the Pnyx hill. 
In the fifth and fourth centuries permanent buildings were set up around the square to house the 
law-courts, and in the early third century an attempt was made to remove the provisions market to a 
square hall enclosed by colonnades at the east end of the Agora; this attempt seems to have been a 
failure, since the foundations laid for this building (under the Stoa of Attalos) were never com- 
pleted, and in the second century B.c. a bolder plan was put into effect. By the construction of the 
‘Middle Stoa’ an area on the south side of the Agora was separated from the main part of the 
square (Fig. 2), and not long after this the ‘ Commercial Agora’ thus formed was closed at its east 
end by a new portico—the * East Stoa’. This new stoa has been discovered and excavated in the 
past season; like the ‘ Middle Stoa’, it consisted of two colonnades back to back; owing to the 
higher level of the Panathenaic Way at this point, the eastern gallery stood higher than the western, 
and communication between the two was provided by a broad staircase in the middle of the building. 
Some time after this the ‘Commercial Agora ’ was closed by re another stoa on the south which 
superseded the old building excavated this season to the west of the church of H. Apostoloi. These 
constructions were in poros. The monumental Suen of the main square, on the other hand, 
was being enhanced at this time by splendid marble fagades—the Stoa of Attalos on the east and the 
Metroén at the west end. 

Considerable progress has been made with the clearing of later levels in the central part of the 
Agora. Several large monument bases have been uncovered in the triangle on the east of the Odeum, 
while to the west of the Odeum pits in the rock with loose earth above suggest the planting of trees; 
Thompson therefore considers that there may have been a grove here, as alsoin the north-eastern corner 
of the ae A dozen monument bases have been uncovered in the area north of the Temple of 
Ares. Of particular interest is the discovery just south of the Altar of the Twelve Gods of a ground 
altar or eschara, which consisted of a large oblong fireplace surrounded by a limestone kerb; this 
eschara, which is probably to be related to the cult of a hero, seems to have been constructed about 
500 B.c. and to have gone out of use in Hellenistic times when an exedra was built over it; its 
repeated use is attested by successive layers of clay separated by thin layers of ash. 

Among the early burials discovered this year are several ene of the Mycenaean period found 
at different points on the site, and a Submycenaean and a Late Geometric grave. No less than 
sixteen wells have been cleared, one being of the Mycenaean period, while two seventh-century 
ones contained pottery of the transition from the Orientalising to the Early Black Figure oy See in- 
cluding three vases decorated with animal protomes; one with confronting horses on the y is 
shown in Fig. 3. A marble portrait-head of a young lady, with a hair style dated in the second 

uarter of the first century A.p., has come to light in this year’s excavations (Fig. 4), and a figure of 
the Venus Genctrix type has been recovered from a late Byzantine wall near the new fountain-house. 
A bust of unusual interest, impressed on the interior of a bowl of Early Roman date, is shown on 
Pl. I. 2; it portrays a philosopher, in whom Thompson recognises the features of Zeno, who taught 
in the naaitonrine Stoa Poikile. ‘Two inscriptions of unusual interest have come to light. One is 
a piece of the upper part of the stele commemorating the Argives who fell fighting with the Athenians 

at Tanagra, The other dates immediately after the battle of Chaeronea in 338 B.c. and is directed 
‘against any attempt to overthrow the democracy, outlawing any person attempting a coup d'état 
(Pl. a ; in the relief panel appears the figure of Demos, old and careworn, being crowned with a 
Wea 





Near the Tomb of Themistokles on the Akte, by the entrance to the harbour of Piraeus, a poros 
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column of seven drums has been re-crected. Mr. Yeroulanos has formed a small museum at 
Trakhones: the collection, which is composed mainly of finds from ancient graves that he has 
excavated on his land in recent years, is especially rich in obsidian instruments and in vases of the 
fifth century B.c., but contains interesting groups of Geometric and early Orientalising vases and 
also later wares. | 

On the south slopes of Pendéli, a little above the well-known cave of Davelli, I. Papademetriou 
has cleared a small stalactite cave which was dedicated to the nymphs (PI. I. 3). The roof had 
fallen in in antiquity, and the cave had been completely caper by debris of quarrying; conse- 
quently it has been found with its cult-installations intact. Among the finds are two fine reliefs 
of the fourth century B.c. with representations of three nymphs, Hermes, and Pan, together with 
the dedicators. The cave has been excavated except for the entrance, which is still blocked. M. 
Mitsos has been engaged in studying the unpublished inscriptions at the Ampiiareton. In addition 
to the decrees, epitaphs, and other inscriptions already referred to in Mpoxtina 1951, he mentions nine 
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new decrees. One of these is inscribed on a base which bore the dedication of the Athenian Meidias, 
son of Kephisodoros; it is a decree of the Koinon of the Boeotians, and the Bocotarchs are mentioned 
with their father’s names and cities of origin. Five other inscriptions are carved on a semicircular 
base which bore a dedication of the other son of Kephisodoros, named Thrasylochos; this dedication 
was the work of the sculptor Leochares. On both bases the demotic has been erased, presumably 
after Antipater’s victory by Krannon in 322 8.c. Three other decrees are referred to the third quarter 
of the third century B.c.; they are carved on a high base which supported a statue of Dason, son of 
Eukritos, made by the sculptor Herodoros. 

Continuing tests begun in the preceding year, Papademetriou and D. Theokhares have in- 
vestigated Early Helladic remains at Rafina on the east coast of Attica. A metal-workers’ estab- 
lishment, filled with objects of clay and other substances which were used for processing the ore, has 
been cleared: and a trial trench has brought to light a second workshop, piriform in outline, with a 
rock-cut furnace. These are the oldest metallurgical installations yet known on European soil. 
The finds include three clay funnels for pouring the bronze, a piece of a clay mould, and two bronze 

ins. A contemporary settlement, extensive enough to be called a town, has been explored on the 
ill immediately above the anchorage of Rafina. ‘Three buildings with several floor-levels have been 
excavated; one yielded many whole vases, instruments and ornaments of bone and stone, and 
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objects of bronze, which include two fish-hooks, and of lead. Another building of considerable size, 
of which only the uppermost occupation-level has been cleared, has a plan reca mee arrangement 
of the Trojan megara; it had a terrace-roof of clay, of which many chunks have been preserved by 
accidental firing and show the impressions of branches. Apart from odd sherds of Middle Helladic 
and Mycenaean in the surface levels, the pottery belongs to an advanced phase of Early Helladic, and 
the settlement seems therefore to have been destroyed by the Middle Helladic invaders. Since this 
report was received Papademetriou informs me of the discovery of another settlement lower down 
with walls preserved to a height of several feet. 

In the south of the Mesogaia at Merénda in the ancient deme of Myrrhinous, an excavation con- 
ducted by Papademetriou and Theokhares has brought to light an ancient road lined with graves 
ca. 3 km. east of Marképoulo; funerary statues and inscribed stelae are reported—among the 
sculptures a well-preserved relief of fourth-century date showing a boy bidding farewell to his pet 
dog. ‘This cemetery ay pears to be of vast extent. Papademetriou has also noted in the vicinity the 
foundations in squared masonry of a large temple, which may be that of Artemis Kolainis. At 
Vrdona E. Stikas has completed the excavation of the important sixth-century A.D. basilica. The 
whole north wall of the building has been cleared and stands to 2-50 m. height. The hexastyle face 
and north end of the exonarthex have been uncovered, the latter terminating in a room with a semi- 
circular apse. Various adjoining constructions have been cleared on the south side of the church; 
walls have been secured and columns re-erected, and the basilica is now the best-preserved example 
of its kind in the whole of Attica. Kotzias has completed the excavation of the basilica at the 
Laureotic Olympos on behalf of the Archaeological Society, and spe some graves in the vicinity; 
architectural members from a large Doric building and a piece of an archaic inscription are reported 
to have come to light in the course of this excavation. | 

The Greek Archaeological Society continued its excavations at Eleusts in_the spring with the 
collaboration of Washington University of St. Louis. The work was carried out in the sanctuary area 
and in the cemetery by the Megara road under the direction of G. E. Mylonas. In the cgay 
the triangulararea in front of the north-eastern corner of the foundations of the Stoa of Philo was cleared, 
disclosing the remains of a paved road of the Late Geometric period, the foundations of what seems 
to be another ‘ Hiera Oikia’ with a bothros of the closing years of the Mycenaean era, and Late 
Helladic and late Middle Helladic house-traces. The cemetery is shown to have been in use from 
late Middle Helladic to late Mycenaean times, and then again from the beginning of the filth 
century until perhaps Roman times; forty-one graves have been explored, twenty being of the pre- 
historic period. The prehistoric graves are the most interesting. The earliest are cist-graves of 
Middle Helladic type, and they are followed by large rectangular shaft graves with built walls and 
regular side-entrances. Even in the earliest cist-graves more than one burial was found, the bones 
of the previous inhumation being brushed aside for the next burial. The same phenomenon is 
observed in the more spacious shaft graves also; in these the body 1s laid extended, as opposed to the 
cist-grave burials, where it is in a contracted position. In all the graves of the earlier period (Middle 
Helladic and early Late Helladic) vases and other furnishings were found. The earlier graves were 
re-used in Late Helladic III times; the bones of previous occupants were then packed in round 
pits dug in the floor of the grave; the later burials follow the pattern of those in the chamber-tombs 
of Mycenae and Prosymna. At least two child-burials of Late Helladic III times were found intact, 
with Mycenaean figurines among the furnishings. 

The discovery of a cup with wishbone handles, of Late Helladic Ib type, on Salamis is reported 
by H. B. Lidderdale; it is the earliest Mycenaean vase known from the island. 


THe PELOPONNESE 


QO. Broneer made a preliminary excavation in the spring at the Isthmia, and came upon the 
foundations of the Temple of Poseidon in his first trench in a levelled area 400 m. west of the Justinian 
fortress. Further trenches were dug to elucidate the plan of the building. The foundations had 
been largely pillaged for the late fortification; but the rock-cuttings are clear, and Broneer has 
determined the length of the peristyle as over 56 m. and the breadth just under 26 m. One nearly 
complete column-drum has come to light; it tallies with those built into the Justinian fortification, 
and thus proves that the latter were brought from the temple. Many blocks from the cella wall, 
pare of the marble roof, including one complete section of the raking sima, and numerous smaller 
fragments of the temple were brought to light. 

Almost no pottery or other small objects were discovered on the temple site. The sculptural 
finds include several pieces of a small marble frieze, perhaps from the decoration of a statue base, 
and the upper half of a colossal female figure, three times lifesize; the head and arms, which were 
made in separate pieces, are missing, but what remains ts in excellent condition and impressive both 
for its size and the quality of the sculpture. It is a Roman copy of a fifth-century original. What 
goddess it represented has not been determined with certainty. Since it was discovered close to the 
south-western anta of the temple it would be natural to sun Oe that the figure had been set up in the 
opisthodomos, although its colossal size would be suitable for a cult statue. Foundation blocks and 
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terracotta roof-tiles of an archaic temple, and many lion’s head spouts from the roof of a small 
Roman building were discovered among the debris from the classical Greek temple. It is clear from 
this material that the temple had a long history and underwent several reconstructions. 

Surrounding the temple area are the remains of a temenos-wall of Roman date enclosing a 
rectangle 116 m. x 78m. A small trial pit dug close to the north wall of the temenos resulted in 
the discovery of numerous small pieces ok aechitecoural members and fragments of bronze vessels, 
largely destroyed by fire and corrosion. They were found in a layer of as seer many pieces 
of building stone blackened and calcined by fire. It is possible that this is part of a “ Brandschutt * 
from one of several fires which seem to have devastated the temple. ‘The discovery of this important 
temple and cotterquent clarification of Pausanias’ account is most welcome, and it 1s to be hoped that 
the exploration of the sanctuary will be continued. Among finds made before the commencement 
of the excavation is an inscribed statue-base recording the victories of Themison of Miletus, who 
claimed the distinction of being the only person to write music for the plays of Euripides, Sophocles, 
and ‘Timotheus. | | 

No new excavation was carried out at Corinth this year, but Broneer and Piet de Jong worked 
continuously from May to September on the study of the South Stoa, both in its Greek period and as 
reconstructed in Roman times: the preparations for the publication of this great building are now 
completed. 

In Sikyon Orlandos has uncovered the 105-m.-long stoa on the east of the Bouleuterion. It had 
forty-seven columns on the facade and most probably twenty-four Ionic columns inside, with 
twenty rooms behind. Apart from a few Hellenistic coins of Sikyon, the only find was an anta- 
capital with Ionic mouldings. The discovery of terracotta piping in the west part of the stoa and of 
Christian graves indicates that after the disastrous earthaunke in the second century A.D. the stoa 
was for a time used as a workshop, and subsequently as a Christian burial-ground. In the Gym- 
nasium of Kleinias the south end of the court is now completely cleared; a stylobate, corresponding 
to that on the north, with an Ionic base in position, has come to light, and also a later stylobate 
aligned with the stair that leads to the upper terrace. In the theatre the prohedriai and benches in 
the whole sector left unexcavated by the Americans have now been cleared; the drain running round 
the orchestra has also been cleared, and the north vaulted passage to the upper diazoma has been 
opened up. Twonew fragments of funeral banquct or theoxenia reliefs of Hellenistic date have been 
brought in to the museum. 

At Mycenae the clearing of the tholos-tombs has been continued, and some slabs of the old Shaft 
Grave Circle have been set up and secured. Wace has continued his excavations in the lower town 
with notable results, on which he writes specially at the end of the present report. The excavation of 
the new Shaft Grave Circle which was discovered last year has been systematically undertaken by the 
Archaeological Society. The circle was ca. 27 m. in diameter with a ring-wall 1-55 m. thick, and 1s 
to be dated, together with the tombs, in the Middle Helladic III period. Its east part was destroyed in 
the construction of the Tomb of Clytaemnestra. On the north a stretch of a second circular wall has 
been excavated; Papademetriou thinks that this may be an annexe of the newly discovered circle 
and contain yet more tombs. In the northern part of the circle, where the surface levels were 
undisturbed, a layer of poros chips, representing the ground level of classical times, was encountered 
about 20 cm. below the modern surface; and only 30 cm. below this the base, with a piece of the 
shaft, of one of the sa ae stelac was found in situ. It therefore seems probable that in classical 
times this stele was still exposed, and that it was visible to Pausanias when he was shown the tombs 
of Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus ‘ a little way outside the fortress *; the grave presumed to lie under 
this stele has not been excavated yet. Papademetriou points out that there is no reason to suppose 
that the grave circle itself was orginally a * tymbos’; on the contrary, it seems that there were low 
mounds, contained by small-stone ring-walls, over each individual grave. The top plane of the rock 
in which the graves were cut is scored with channels which probably served for the passage of 
libations to the dead. | 

The circle is filled with graves, of which seven have been excavated this year in addition to that 
(A) cleared in the autumn of 1950. Grave B was roofed with wooden beams which rested on a shelf 
80 cm. below the ground level; it contained a single skeleton, two gold bracelets, and seven Middle 
Helladic HI vases. Grave [, with a length of 3-80 m, and a breadth of 2-80 m., was the largest and 
richest of all; fragments of a poros stele with a lion hunt were found above it. The construction of 
this grave was in some ways different from that of B; instead of a rock-cut shelf, walls of schist-stone 
supported the roof beams on the long sides, while the ends were closed by walls of brick. This grave 
contained four skeletons laid in different directions (indicating that there was no fixed orientation 
of the dead at this ime). In the fill fragments of many vases were found and have been made up. 
Many complete vases were also found on the floor of the grave, the finest of them being a large jug 
of the last years of the Middle Helladic period; this indicates that the latest burial in this grave took 
place about the same time as the earliest in the graves of Schliemann’s circle. Many bronze swords 
and daggers, an electrum mask, gold ornaments and vases, and other silver and bronze gear were also 
found here; among ornaments which had been contained in a wooden box was a necklace with 
beads of amber and bronze and an exceptionally fine amethyst sealstone carved with the head of a 
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bearded man. Grave A, measuring 3°25 X 2°55 m., was built like grave B except that its roof 
was covered by slabs of schist. It contained three dead, and especially rich finds. Among the clay 
vases found in the fill and on the floor of the grave is a small three-handled amphora of Late Helladic 
I date. Bronze and gold equipment and flint arrow-heads were found in this grave; among the 
weaponsisa particularly fine bronze sword witha gold hilt and ivory pommel; on the hilt two dragons’ 
heads are embossed. | 

Grave E (Pl. II. 1) can be called the ‘Grave of the Bronzes’. It also had built side-walls 
which carried a roofing of schist-stone slabs. It contained a single skeleton in a contracted position 
and a heap of gold diadems and ornaments alongside. Many clay vases and four notable bronzes 
were also found—among the latter a large krater containing a bronze jug placed exactly as those in 
Schliemann’s fourth shaft grave. Graves Z and H are small dug shafts, each of which contained 
a skeleton in a contracted position and a few Middle Helladic vases; a jug from grave H 13 illustrated 
on Pl. II. 3. Grave @ was found looted. In addition, a chamber-tomb of Late Helladic [Ila date 
was discovered outside the circle on the south; it had apparently been rifled in Geometric times. 

While observing that, with the excavation of the new circle unfinished, the ume has not come 
for final conclusions to be drawn from these discoveries, Papademetriou kindly communicates the 
following observations: ‘It is proved beyond doubt that besides the royal grave circle inside the 
acropolis there was another circle with royal graves, which in all probability corresponds to the 
tradition recorded by Pausanias. It is therefore probable that these two circles belong to two royal 
houses whose memory is preserved in the myths centring round Mycenae. 

“With the discovery of the new circle we can conclude that the old circle discovered by Schlie- 
mann was founded on an earlier one of the Middle Helladic IIT period, though the research on the 
spot ep ts the present has not been sufficient to prove its existence. ‘The ring of poros slabs uncovered 
by Schliemann was therefore not (as has hitherto been supposed) built to protect the tombs of older 
kings at the time of the extension of the acropolis wall to the west, but corresponds to the prevailing 
customs of the Middle Helladic III period. The discovery of new grave stelae with their bases has 
led to the revelation of the bases of Schlicmann’s stelae also. 

‘In the new graves, evidently from the latest burials, vases have been found which date by the 
prevailing aaah ae to the Late Helladic I period. We may therefore take it as certain that there 
is no clear break in the stylistic development of the pottery between the latest stage of Middle Helladic 
and the Late Helladic I period, but only a change of phase. I therefore consider that the limits of 
these two are not distinct and that our chronology must be revised at this point. Some of 
the new graves can be paueiee chronologically with certain of Schliemann’s graves which contained 
very similar objects. e systematic investigation and excavation of the new graves allows the 
grave-forms and burial-customs of Middle Helladic III times at Mycenae to be studied with greater 
assurance. 

The French School has resumed excavations at Argos, where G, Roux, P. Courbin, and P. 
Charneux conducted operations in May-June. On the site of the agora, where the modern Tripolis 
road leaves the town, the eee building which vane had taken for a temple is now shown to be a 
square hall of 36-6 m. side whose roof was supported by sixteen interior pillars; it may therefore be a 
bouleuterion. ‘The east front had two steps above the cuthynteria and apparently a row of square 
pillars connected by fences or gratings. e construction is dated in the first half of the fifth century 
#.c. In the clearing of later walls above this building much re-used architectural material came to 
ight, one series of moulded bases, blue limestone tiglyphs, metopes, and a crowning hawksbeak 
moulding coming from a monumental altar of the fifth century; while a second series from the 
entablature of another building, in poros and also of the fifth century, shows vivid traces of colour— 
red on the triglyphs and blue above, with white stucco on the metopes. The long poros stoa 
adjoining the a teal building, which was also discovered by Vollgraff, has been shown to be over 
100 m. in length; the east part is undoubtedly contemporary with the hypostyle hall, but on the 
west the building was drastically reconstructed in the fourth century a.p. The stoa originally had a 
wing at cither end, that on the east showing a facade of eleven columns with a anne rank of six, 
Immediately south of the portico a number of rooms with white and blue mosaic and two hypocausts 
have been uncovered; they belong to a great bath-establishment of the fourth century a.p. A 
Geometric stratum has been detected under the stoa at a depth of only 30 cm. below the filth- 
century level. Among the inscriptions found are a bronze decree of the fifth century B.c. conferring 
the proxenia on [yécotas Fowwévnios, a proxeny-decree in honour of the Athenian Agathokles, son of 
Nikostratos, and the dedication of a statue of L. Cornelius Ingenuus. 3 

To the west of this an ancient cemetery came to ght in the spring, when municipal workmen 
discovered four pithos-burials and a grave containing Late Geometric pottery and a * handful’ of 
six full-sized iron spits. ‘The area has been explored by the French expedition, and rich graves 
have been found. Fwo contained metal objects and a fine collection of vases of the Late Geometric 
period and of a somewhat earlier phase of the Geometric; and a late archaic pithos-burial was 
accompanied by Late Corinthian IT, Attic and local vases, including two b.f. kylikes depicting 
dancing ahs UG II, 2); a cache of Protogeometric vases also came to light in a lower level here. 
To the south of the cemetery numerous Hellenistic sherds and asplendid fragment of a Protoargive 
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krater were found in a sounding; the latter depicts the blinding of Polyphemos and 1s dated around 
the middle of the seventh century (Fig. 5). A burial also came to light here with Early Geometric 
vases and with a bead, bearing Geometric decoration, on the neck of the skeleton. A fourth-century 
polygonal wall, which has been located at various points, seems to be the southern circuit-wall of the 
city. 

' In the digging of the foundations for a new building ca. 200 m. east of the central square of the 
town a fourth-century or carly Hellenistic statuette of Kybele was brought to light this autumn, and 
S. Kharitonides proceeded to make tests inside the plot. A Geometric sithos burial) a pyre with a 
number of Geometric potsherds (some with interesting figured decoration), and a small rectangular 
building of about the beginning of the Hellenistic era were uncovered ; and traces of a brick building 
of the Protogeometric epoch came to light in the corner of this block. A small pedimental stele with 
a fourth-century epitaph of Timon was also found on the spot. | 

There has been no further excavation at the. Maleatas sanctuary this year, but at Old Epidauros 
Papademetriou has further examined the abundant remains on the ancient city-site, and reports 
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numerous antiquities built into field walls. These include a fifth-century decree of the city of the 
Epidaurians on behalf of DiAdfeves DuAakiba “Apyeios, and the lower half of a kouros mentioned in the 
last report; the latter (Fig. 6) is of marble and over-lifesize, and Papademetriou believes that it 
belonged to the same statue as the National Museum head, no. 63 in Kavvadias’ catalogue, which was 
found by Staes at Epidauros (AcAtiov 1888, 158). 

J. L. Caskey carned out a trial excavation in September in an oval mound by the village of 
Myloi (the ancient Lerna). Sherds picked up on the surface give evidence of habitation in Mycenaean, 
Geometric, archaic, and later times. Architectural remains of these periods, however, were not 
found below the surface, and the Mycenaean was only represented by a few L.H. I and II sherds. 
The value of the site lies in its good sequence of the prehistoric levels which have hitherto hardly been 
explored in the Argolid. The Middle Helladic layer yy to be very thick, and contained house- 
remains of several phases; the pottery comprises vessels of Minyan shapes in yellow, grey, black, and 
red, matt-painted ware of the familar types: and a few examples of a palechrnie ware bearing 
patterns in dull red and white on a black-glazed surface. The underlying Early Helladic layer 
appears also to be very ee in most parts of the mound; the bottom was reached in only one trench, 
where there was an irregularity in the contours. Beside the corner of a large building, rectangular 
terracotta plaques resembling tiles were recovered in great number. Paaseacry pottery of 
familiar monochrome and patterned types was present in abundance; notable also are a jar of 
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Trojan type with wing-like attachments, a flanged lid with flat top bearing a pattern of concentric 
circles and tangents, reminiscent of Early Cycladic motives, and a curious terracotta male figurine 
with a flat body and large feet projecting from the lower corners. 

Remains of the neolithic period were recovered in quantity in only one of the trenches. Here 
there were traces of house walls and much fragmentary pottery, both plain and patterned wares; 
the latter show similarities to late neolithic wares from Corinth, Gonia, Ayioritika, and Asea. It 1s 
hoped that excavation on a larger scale may follow. 

In Mystré N. Drandakes has cleared a number of churches and chapels, and has discovered 
several others in excavations. At Gorlys in Western Arcadia the French School has continued the 
exploration of the bathing establishment to which belonged the circular bathroom discovered last 
year. It is comprised by a large piscina with a bench on three sides and a hot-air heating system, 
which lies to the SW of the circular bathroom, a large hall to the east of this with a partly curved 
outline. a bench on the south, drainage channels, and an apse with a fountain at the west end 
(Room C), a hot-water basin and a circular heating-chamber to the north of this, and another apsidal 
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room (B) on the SE; Fig. 7 shows a view across the two halls B and C to the circular bathroom. Two 
other circular heating-chambers, with a passage for hot air, have been detected under the two 
apaoal halls, On the east without doubt was a portico which gave access to the establishment. 
The set-up is quite original and very different from Roman baths, both in plan and heating system. 
The hot air, which came from a furnace not yet discovered, circulated in underground brick 
channels to the circular heating-chambers. Numerous lamps, dating apparently from the second 
century B.c., indicate that this estabhshment is the earliest of its type in Greece. Three hoards of 
coins have come to light in the excavation of this building, two of these being of the Late Roman 
period and containing over 5000 coins each; 251 other coins of Hellenistic and Roman date have been 
recovered in the various rooms. 

The investigation of the potter's kiln on the east of the temple has been completed and yielded 
numerous fragments of Roman pottery. The building on the edge of the ravine, which has been 
known in succession as Propylaca and Portico, has turned out to be a small cella with a pronaos 
and probably two columns in antis. On a terrace across the ravine the French have proceeded with 
the clearing of a stoa facing the sanctuary and have discovered a strong polygonal wall (presumably 
of a fort) which resembles the fourth-century acropolis circuit. The season’s finds include some 
thirty limestone and marble architectural blocks, pottery and stamped tiles, a dedication of Roman 
date to Asklepios and Hygicia, and a Hellenistic inscription relating to ambassadors. 
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The excavations of the University of Cincinnati and the Greek Archaeological Service at Pylo. 
have at last been resumed under the leadership of C. W. Blegen and SP. Marinatos. On the palace 
site, which is a knoll three or four miles inland from the north corner of the bay, Blegen has cleared a 
broad strip through the central part of the palace, and the greater part of the Megaron, oriented 
from NW to SE, has been exposed. With a main hall, an anteroom or vestibule, and a portico 
fronting on a court, it is of the typical Mycenacan or mainland plan familiar at Tiryns and Mycenae. 
The two-columned portico had a floor of plaster which was several times renewed. The columns, 
presumably made of wood, have disappeared, but the stone bases are still in position. Well-cut 
squared blocks form the lowest course of the walls, and the threshold is made of three large slabs of 
limestone; to the right of the door that leads into the vestibule is a raised platform of plaster, perhaps 
the place for aseat. The anteroom, somewhat less than 5 m. deep and more than 11 m. ae has a 
good plaster floor. The walls, pears to a height of a metre or more, still retain much of their 
fine coat of plaster, which bore frescoes; fallen fragments recovered may, when cleaned, give a clue 
to the subjects of the paintings. There was probably a door from the vestibule to the domestic 
quarters of the palace towards the SW. On the right beside the doorway to the main hall is a low 
platform of plaster which may have held a throne or seat. 

The principal hall of the palace is nearly 13 m. long and 11-20 m. wide. The stone bases of 
four columns, which qed wee the ceiling and roof, are well preserved; the columns, no doubt 
made of wood, have left clear impressions of their flutings on the plaster floors. In the centre of the 
room is a monumental hearth, 4-02 m. in diameter, which bears relatively well-preserved remains of 
painted decoration. The place of the throne is indicated, as at Tiryns, against the lateral wall to the 
right, and beside it is perhaps an arrangement for royal libations. The hard plaster floor was marked 
off by incised lines into a chequer, each square of which shows traces of painted decoration. The 
walls, still standing to a maximum height of 1-25 m., were coated with plaster, and there are many 
fragmentary remains of frescoes. There was probably an upper storey in the form of a gallery 
around the four sides of the room, and possibly a clerestory over the hearth. 

_ ‘The entire palace was obviously destroyed in a tremendous fire, and all the objects recovered in 
the megaron had suffered more or less damage in the conflagration. The chief items include a gold 
pin in the form of a ewer with inlay of blue paste, many small bits of gold, silver, and bronze, a few beads 
of stone and metal, fifteen raerihed tablets or fragments, and a large quantity of potsherds, for the 
most part nondescript. Exploratory trenches towards the SW indicated that the domestic quarters 
lay close tothe megaron. Beyond them are larger rooms and a court with a colonnade ; here too there 
is some evidence that the columns were fluted. In the south-eastern area of the palace the Archive 
Room, discovered in 1939, was re-exposed along with three other small chambers. One was appar- 
ently an annexe connected with the Archive Room by a door; on its floor were found more than 
300 further inscribed tablets and fragments. A dozen pots found standing on the floors of the other 
two rooms, and badly pes oa by fire, seem to belong to a stage when Late Helladic I[Ib was 

iving way to Late Helladic [[Ic, and suggest that the destruction of the palace is to be dated not 
lar from 1200 B.C. 

_ While considering it perhaps premature at this stage of the excavations to discuss the identifica- 
tion of the site, Blegen thinks that size, architectural style, the quality of the frescoes, and evidences 
of wealth make it clear that this site was a Mycenaean centre at the same level as Mycenae and Tiryns; 
if = tradition counts for anything, there can be little doubt that it is the palace of the Neleid 
P11: estor. 

_ While Blegen has been engaged on the Palace site, Marinatos has been searching the cemeteries 
of Pylos and has located tholoi and important groups of chamber-tombs. At Volimidia about 5 km. 
away he has cleared eight chamber-tombs cut in soft | bedrock. One was unplundered and contained 
some forty Late Helladic II-III vases; from other tombs vases of the Late Helladic I period have 
been recovered. These are the earliest Mycenaean wares from the west coast of the Peloponnese, 
and provide welcome proof of the seniority of the Mycenaean settlement at the southern Pylos; 
Marinatos remarks that the position of these tombs is under the shadow of Mt. Aigaleon, below 
which, according to Strabo, the original city of Messenian Pylos, preceding that at Koryphasion, 
was situated. Two Late Helladic IT vases are shown on Fig. 8. The chamber-tombs of Pylos 
present interesting peculiarities, comparable only to those of Kephallenia; the dromoi are relatively 
short and broad, with vertical walls and shallow mouth: and the chambers are circular in plan and 
regularly formed on the pattern of tholoi, some being entirely rock-cut while others were completed 
in masonry at the top of the dome. Though some of the tombs at Pylos go back to Late Helladic I, 
it is clear that all were still in use in Late Helladic III, the bones of earlier burials being transferred 
to circular or elliptical pits ae the edge of the tombs; the bodies found in position had been laid 
flat on their backs; one man. c both hands resting on his groin, another had his left leg laid on top 
of his right, and a woman had her left arm bent at the elbow with her palm on her abdomen. In 
addition to vases, arrowheads of obsidian and other hard stones have come to light in some of the 
tombs—among them a core of reddish flint which demonstrates that the Mycenaeans actually worked 
the stone themselves. 

At Volimidia there are also traces of settlement in Hellenistic-Roman times, and it seems that 
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it was in this period that the majority of the tombs were discovered and looted. One tomb shows 
traces of what seems to have been a cult in Hellenistic times, with the remains of a pyre in the 
dromos, a large Hellenistic basin upside down and numerous sherds of West Slope cups and of 
cooking-pots. 

es Olympia E. Kunze has dug two trenches to determine the limits of the track of the carly 
classical stadium; it was closer in to the sanctuary than the later one and open at the end facing the 
Altis. This union of stadium and sanctuary was not interrupted until the fourth century 8.c., when 
the track was moved farther out and cmbanked at the west end, while the Echo Stoa was built 
opposite the Temple of Zeus to give this end of the sanctuary an architectural frame. Excavation 
has also been begun at the west embankment of the later stadium and at the west end of the later 
track; the spoil has been transferred to the south side of the stadium, where it will replace the em- 
bankment removed in the earlier excavations. The excavation of the west embankment proved 
especially fruitful. A mid-sixth-century disc-acroterion, quite unlike known Laconian ones, is unique 
in its technique and its rich anthemion-decoration; and a superbly preserved Laconian bronze male 
statuette, of the third quarter of the sixth century, with a karyatid crown on its head, will command 
attention. Other fee havens have come to light, including a colossal griffin’s head and the cast 
bronze head of a battering ram, decorated with rams’ heads in relief in fifth-century style—the latter 
testifying to an earlier use of the ram than has hitherto been assumed; this piece may have been a 
dedication from Magna Graecia, as also an almost complete shield inscribed on the rim 2vpaKog/to1 
érrd] “Axporyovtivesy Adupa. Fragments of terracotta sculptures have also been found. These include 
the right foot of the Zeus of the Ganymede group, which has now been made up in the museum with 
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the recently discovered head of Ganymede restored to its posibos the height of the group is I-10 m., 
and it is no longer to be regarded as an acroterion but rather as an independent dedication. 

N. Yalouris has re-opened the bronze room in the museum, and the head of the Lapith woman 
of the splendid three-figure group on the right and the feet of the Zeus have been returned to their 
positions in the pedimental groups. 

In Achaea N. Zapheiropoulos has made excavations near Lopesi in the former deme of Pharai, 
where a Late Mycenaean cemetery had previously been revealed. Two small tombs have been 
excavated; the bodies had been buried in a contracted position and covered with a heap of river 
stones; fragments of Minyan and matt-painted wares, including some with incised decoration, were 
found, and an almost complete high-handled skyphos has been restored. Three graves in rough 
stonework with large cover-slabs were cleared ; two of them contained about fifteen Late Geometric 
vases of fine ware, similar to the three Geometric vases hitherto known from Khalandritsa and 
suggesting the existence of a local workshop, ard with iron spits and bronze rings; the third 
grave contained fragments of two skyphoi and a late Corinthian pyxis. Two small caves, with rock- 
cuttings and niches for dedications, have also been examined, but yielded no finds of consequence. 


CENTRAL AND NorRTHERN GREECE 


From Thebes a fourth-century 8.c. grave with quatrefoil aryballoi and two tombstones is 
reported. Chance finds at Tanagra led to the discovery by Kh. Khrestou of a group of archaic 
tombs. One contained some flatlead figurines, recalling those found at Sparta, in the form of dancers, 
or possibly of a god wielding a thunderbolt, Axes and other implements of stone have been found 
_ ata neolithic settlement by the Kastro of Thespiat. Roman antiquities also have come to light by the 
Kastro; they include a fine female head, and, from Khrestou’s sounding on the spot, a well-preserved 
headless statue in the stance of an orator with his nght hand wrapped in the drapery on his breast, 
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together with a child’s hand holding a bird. At Aoroneia tombstones have been discovered; and in 
Levddeia the excavation of a mediaeval Suen has yielded among other ancient material a Roman 
grave-relief with the figure of a youth holding perhaps a bird and accompanied by a seated dog and 
the epitaph MeAdvite yaipe; a looted cemetery of Hellenistic times has also been explored on a hull 
outside the town. Two manumission-decrees of Roman date, referring to Asklepios and Artemis, 
have been found at different points at Kaprena near Chatroneia; the British School has resumed the 
study of the prehistoric pevee from Soteriades’ excavations at sites near Chaironeia. At Golimi in 
Lekns tombs have come to light with some black-glazed vases of the third century 8.c. and the com- 
pletely mutilated trunk of a statue ofa child. | 

he sculptures which had been buried at the beginning of the war have now been replaced in 
the Delphi Museum. G, Mastrokostas also reports from aes ua proxeny-decree for Asklepiodoros of 
Koroneia, dedications in honour of Nerva and T. Flavius Philinus, and a stele with its socketed base, 
reading BowAcovos iStextiKov. Near Kokkinos in Dons the foundation-inscri ption of the ruined Byzan- 
tine church of H. Mone has been found; it records that the church of the Virgin was founded by the 
monk Myron in the reign of Alexios 11] Komnenos in a.p. 1199. 

At Lamia a proxeny-decree of the Lamicis has come to light, honouring the Actolian Damasias, 
son of Proxenos, in the strategia of Seirakes. Two marble funerary stelae of the Roman period have 
also come to light in the construction of the new settlement of Neraida in Siylts near the fort of 
Kastraki ton Aimanon; they bear the names ANOQHK - - - “AyaQavos and 2coTrodts Evxparifa. A 
cemetery with cist-graves containing vases of the Roman period has been discovered at the same 
place. Near the summit of an adjacent hill many figurines of kourotrophos, hydriaphoros, and 
peplophoros types, and of Hermes have been found; they date between the late archaic period and 
the end of the fourth century, and probably come from a deposit of an unknown sanctuary. 

N. Verdeles has continued the excavation of the Archaeological Society at Pleleds in Thessaly. 
About 20 m. east of the Middle Helladic building, whose foundations were discovered last year, 
four contemporary graves have been found, two of them containing plain handmade vases and 
Minyan and matt-painted wares. Above these graves to the east a fifth tholos tomb has been found 
preserved to a height of about a metre and dating to the Submycenaean period; it contained five 
small vases, a terracotta figurine, and some conical stone buttons. To the south of the Middle 
Helladic building further trenching has showed that the curved south foundation runs on and that it 
had an entrance with a jog beside it. The clearing of the dromos of the Mycenaean tholos tomb 
dug last year near H. Theddoroi led to the discovery of a pit containing the bones of about ten dead 
just inside the entrance of the tholos; with the bones were found a stall three-handled jar, a bronze 
sword and dagger, a steatite sealstone, and other ornament. 

At Phdrsala Verdeles has further investigated the late archaic tholos tomb which he dug last 
year on the west edge of the modern town; under the north wall of the tholos a Mycenaean grave- 
shaft, built of small stones, has been discovered. At the mouth of the dromos many iron nails, an 
iron lock, and pieces of metal plating have been found; they indicate the presence of a plated door 
closing the dromos. Two other Mycenaean graves have also come to light immediately to the north 
and east of this tomb. The presence of these graves, which show that settlement goes back to 
Mycenaean times, lends weight to the proposed identification of Pharsalos with the Homeric Phthia. 
Farther to the east three other tomb-structures have been found. In the most easterly one a poros 
sarcophagus was discovered with a Protocorinthian skyphos and fragments of Corinthian alabastra 
close by. ‘The second contained four damaged sarcophagi and other finds, including a fragment of 
a large Attic rf. aryballoid lekythos with a mounted Amazon. The most westerly tomb, which is not 
yet completely excavated, has yielded small black-glazed vases of the fourth century. 

The collection of reliefs from Phalanna which was in the school at T¥rnavo has been transferred 
to the Volo Museum. <A considerable number of epitaphs have come to light this year. Six have 
been found at Demetrias and taken in to Volo—two stelae of Arétipos and “Apyrros TloAugévou, a frag- 
ment with - - - AKON |--PHMOY, part of a pedimental stele of Miti« KaAAipéryou, an intact els 
of dark stone inscribed Anyntpia Xapitwves ORME Acyyeivou, and the lower part of a marble relief- 
stele which reads ‘HpenAsrtos ‘H firou --]_NAIOZ tpcs yatpe. Three crowned stelae, two with 
traces of red Epaant, have been found on the site of the new sportsground at Velestino (Pherai) and 
removed to Volo; two are inscribed simply with the names s elias and "Adcuxy6pa, and the third 
reads pi eae TerrpoKAzous Xaipe. At Gonnot the upper rt of another stele similar to that found 
last ea years the epitaph AIKAIOKPITA | HAOMBP. TOY | - - NW. 

| e excavation on the site of Aassope in southern Epeiros has been continued by S. Dakares. 
The hundred-foot-long rectangular building discovered last year has been further investigated, and 
appears to be a hotel of early Hellenistic date. The middle of the building is occupied by an oblong 
court of 14-20 % 11-7 m., which is flanked by porticoes with a frontage of eight and seven sceanonal 
Doric columns ; the porticoes give access to outer ranges of almost square rooms—four on the north 
‘and south sides and five on the others; one of the rooms on the south side formed a porch with 
tristyle fagades outside and in. At the corners of the building the contiguous rooms at the end of 
each range were separated by a heavy diagonal wall; all the rooms contained stone bases of tables, 
and in some of them hearths were found for heating. The outer walls are of careful polygonal on 
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three sides, but pseudo-isodomic on the south front. Evidence of an upper storey was found, and the 
partition walls at least are shown to have consisted of a stone base with a superstructure of brick and 
1orizontal beams secured by iron nails. The finds include tiles, palmette antefixes, and sections of 
painted terracotta sima. A base found on the spot is inscribed with a second-century B.c. dedication 
to Aphrodite, the principal deity of Kassope, by four strategoi and the grammateus in the prytany of 
Andromenes. 

Various discoveries at Nikopolis are reported by Dakares. Between the great building of 
‘ Boufi’ and the circuit-wall of Early Christian times part of a small brick construction on a white- 
stone podium has been investigated. It was composed of a vaulted chamber—open on the south and 
with a niche at the back—on the west, and an enclosed tank on the east; in front was a paved court. 
The building was probably a fountain-house. Architectural pieces and fragments of two Latin 
inscriptions have been found at Volié, and carved ceiling-blocks and inscriptions of the Roman period 
have been recovered from the Turkish precinct in Préveza. Near Mazoma a fine Roman-period 
marble statue of a girl in a full-length chiton, 1-03 m. high with the base, has been unearthed (Fig. 9) ; 
on the back, which is unfinished and has an iron clamp in the left shoulder, drilled holes indicate 
the depth to which the folds should have been cut. Epitaphs of Late Roman date and a family 
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cist of white slabs have also been discovered at this place. At Arta the body of a bronze hydria with 
a siren on the handle-junction has come to light on the road leading to the Kato Panayia; Dakares 
dates it in the third quarter of the sixth century B.c. At Koutsomyta cist-tombs and cinerary 
amphorae of Hellenistic type, similar to those previously found by Meliades, have been discovered. 
A bronze double axe of unknown provenience and a perforated granite axe have been added to the 
collection of antiquities in the Paregoritissa. The thirteenth-century single-nave church at the 
village of Mospini near Jodnnina has been repaired; a piece of a Latin epitaph has been found built 
into one of the later aisles, and a large inscription has been noted in the neighbouring school. 

Dakares has also continued excavation in the area of prehistoric settlement at Kasiritsa south of 
the Lake of lodnnina. More pottery is reported, including vases closely related to the Middle 
Helladic black monochrome ware of Leukas, Eutresis, and Attica, and matt-painted wares of 
Boubousti type; with the latter were found some sherds from larger vases with a pale surface of finer 
clay. Later tombs also came to hight, and among the finds are a miniature bronze votive double axe 
ae a piece of the rim of a bronze lebes on which are apphed two stylized doves. 

D. Evangelides this year resumed his excavations at Dodona for the Archaeological Society, 
clearing an area of 150 sq. m. west of the little shrine or treasury which lies alongside the great 
rectangular building. Though the excavation was carried down through the classical stratum and 
the underlying prehistoric one, no trace of buildings came to light; the classical stratum, with a 
depth of about a metre, consists of debris with a thin chip layer in the middle, Two exceptionally 
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fine bronzes were found—one, of Laconian workmanship and dated ca. 530 B.c., a figurine of a 
striding warrior (Fig. ro), and the other a horizontal handle, apparently with ram’s-head endings and 
two plastic lizards (one biting the other’s neck) along the top. A small silver-leaf cut-out figure of Zeus 
brandishing a thunderbolt was also found; the features and hair of the god are stamped, and the 
work is dated to the fifth century. A number of lead strips were found, with incised questions put to 
the oracle; in one inscription of considerable length & mots & Xadveov asks Tov Aix tov N&ov Kai tev 
Aicavey about the site of its temple of Athena Polias. At the same time Evangelides has investigated 
Karapanos’ so-called trapezoidal building on the slopes east of the theatre and ascertained that it is 
an oblong construction with buttresses on two sides, and with two irregular interior rows of three 
bases at different levels; he hopes to continue the examination of this building. 

Evangelides has also cleared the remains of the temple which he had begun to excavate in 1935 
in a valley near Rodotépion NW of Ioannina. It has niterel very seriously from the depredations of 
villagers, but enough remains to show that it was a peripteral limestone building in the [onic order, 
measuring 19°30 * 11-00 m.; the surviving pieces of the columns seem to be of Late Roman date. 
Inside the cella numerous small lozenge-shaped marble paving-slabs in four colours have been 
uncovered. At the east end of the temple was a paved court containing a structure which may 
have been analtar. To the north what is presumed to be a grave-enclosure of Roman date has come 
to light; and all around are remains of buildings. In view of his previous discovery of a proxeny- 
decree here, Evangelides 1s convinced that this is the site of one of the cities of Epciros. 

At Vergina in Western Macedonia excavation has been continued by M. Andronikos for the 
Archaeological Society. Soundings in the great mound yielded nothing save a few Hellenistic 
sherds, and Andromkos concludes that the mound is not a settlement-site but covers a tomb of 
Hellenistic date. The small mounds, on the other hand, have repaid investigation. Five have been 
excavated, and numerous burials have been uncovered with finds dated to the Early Iron Age. The 
first mound contained pithos-burials, dug grave-shafts, and depositions both at the original ground 
level and in the exstructed mound. ‘Two other mounds in addition yielded grave-shafts in rough 
stonework and cinerary urns. One of the other mounds had a circular peribolos of rough Gtoeaos: 
The finds include bronze bow- and spectacle-fibulae, spiral hair-bands, belts and numerous small 
‘ buttons *, iron knives and spearheads and an iron bow-fibula, and two sets of gold hair-rings. The 
pottery is for the most part local handmade ware, in which the dominant shapes are the jug with cut- 
away neck and an open vase with two handles with disc-like terminals—the latter a form hitherto 
comparatively rare; other shapes represented are semicircular bowls with regularly spaced lugs, 
perorarc for suspension, on the lips, Note which recall Mycenaean models, and a unique three- 

andled alabastron of angular profile which is of local ware but clearly derived from the Mycenaean 
form. In addition, some Protogeometric vases were found, including two skyphoi, a small amphora 
and a pitcher, which bear decoration of concentric circles or semicircles. Makaronas reports the 
discovery at Anargyroi near 7 sofjlion of a Hellenistic grave containing a golden olive-wreath, a gold 
double pin with two attached chains, fragments of a silver vase, and other vessels and ornaments. 

From Salonica there is little news this year. Kh. Makaronas reports the discovery of a marble 
head, peceaue of Zeus-Sarapis, and a piece of PO relief-sarcophagus in the grounds 
of the International Exhibition, and near the Square of the White Tower numerous epitaphs, frag- 
ments of an imago clipeata, and other sculptures. | 

Various new discoveries in Eastern Macedonia and Thrace are reported by D. Lazarides. At 
Rodolivos near Sérrat a Hellenistic black-glazed kantharos containing thirteen bronze coins of 
Macedonian kings and the Actolian League has come to light in a tomb, A fine bronze statuctte 
of Roman date, representing Zeus Keraunios with thunderbolt and eagle, has been found near 
Drama. Roman tombs have been exposed in the ancient cemetery area on the east of Philippi; a 
marble sarcophagus found there bears the epitaph of the Roman G. Sallustius and his wife Lucilia. 
At Aavdla sculptures and inscriptions discovered in recent years have been transferred to the museum, 
together with some 200 coins confiscated from jewellers. The remains of a domed cruciform church 
at Porto Ldgos have been examined, and traces of Early Christian settlement, probably going back 
into Roman times, have been observed on the site, which seems to be that of Peritheorion. At 
Mesokhori inland from Pérto Lagos two interconnected graves have come to light; above them 
stood a marble base with a metrical epitaph giving the names ’EyémoAts and Etpéreov in a fifth- 
century 8.¢. stoikhedon script, which has been removed to the Commercial School in Komotine, 

Lazarides has also resumed his excavation for the Archaeological Society at Abdera. The 
Hellenistic building tested in 1950 has been excavated in greater part. The west facade, with four 
entrances, 1s preserved for a length of over 50 m.; two courts and a complex of twenty-six rooms, 
corridors, and halls have been cleared inside the building, and yet more rooms remain to be 
cleared on the east side. Hellenistic relief-antefixes, terracotta amps and pottery, especially 
black-glazed ware, Megarian bowls and unguentaries, have been found in profusion: the stamped 
amphora handles number 310. Two marble heads of statucttes of fine workmanship came to light, 
also a miniature cylindrical altar with a relief showing a half-draped female figure seated with 
an Eros in front of her, A great number of terracotta Soovnes: with a few female protomes, have 
also been found, together with moulds for their manufacture ; Lazarides therefore considers it 
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likely that the building housed workshops, and perhaps also shops, and that it belonged to the 


commercial market of the Hellenistic city, Another building of Roman date discovered in 1950 has 
been largely excavated, and in further soundings a peri- 
style house and tombs of Roman date and various building 
traces have come to light: no trace of the earlier Ionic city 
seems to have been found up to date on this site. 


East AEGEAN AND ISLANDS 


The French School continued work at Téasos in July- 
August, the principal aim being the completion of the ex- 
ploration of the Agora. In the south-western part of the area 
the excavators have cleared a rectangular base and a circular 
monument which may be altars, a paved enclosure, and a 
number of other bases and exedras; Fig. 11 shows the 
condition of this area at the end of the season. Many 
architectural pieces belonging to the elevation of the North 
Stoa have been recovered this year, and the back wall of the 
stoa has been cleared over a great part ofits length. A decp- 
level sounding at the Early Christian basilica has revealed an 
ancient court or hall with a pavement and walls of gneiss, 
Various soundings have been made at points on the site, 
especially at the north point of the island, where a bastion 
has been disengaged, and near the harbour, where the 
ancient fortification, ca, 2m. thick, has been found running 

arallel with the shore line; behind this fortification a 
arge marble wall on the same axis flanks a narrow street. 
There has been large-scale excavation in the cemeteries 
outside the walls near the Gate of Zeus. Tests have 
brought to light a Roman funerary road lined with big 
sarcophagi. Farther on, at Pataryia, a series of tombs 
Seapeoen of great slabs of marble has been discovered. 
This cemetery, which seems to have been very extensive, 
dates to the fourth century and the Hellenistic era. 

The finds of the season include over 600 coins of all 
periods, twenty-three inscriptions, for the most part epitaphs, 
pottery, bronze mirrors and jewellery from the tombs, some 
ragments of sculpture, and too odd stamped amphora 
handles. 

In Samothrace Lehmann has continued the excavation of 
the central part of the sanctuary of the Great Gods, and 
completed the investigation of the altar court which he had 
started to explore last year. Though only the west side 
had a columnar facade, the entablature continued round the 
other three walls. A marble stairway stretched across the 
interior and led up to a at ep altar. The finds in 
the fill are dated to the latter part of the fourth century ee 
and thus confirm the attribution of the monument to Philip 
Arrhidaios, while its form foreshadows the Great Altar of 
Pergamon. The altar itself 1s built over a great rock-outcrop 
which had been cut to serve as a rock altar; a drain for the 
blood of victims, presumably going with the earlier altar, 
was found on the rock. teeny has also turned his 
attention to the theatre, which lay opposite the Altar Court. 
A search for traces of the orchestra and stage buildings was 
unavailing, and he concludes that a temporary wooden 
orchestra must have been constructed every summer for the 
festivals. On the other hand, a terrace wall of alternating 
courses of red and white stone has come to light in front of 
the Altar Court, and Lehmann suggests that this served as 
a kind of proskenion while the fagade of the Altar Court 
itself, though not square to the line of vision, provided a 
monumental background to the action. . 

Of the celebrated Victory monument of Samothrace, which stood above the theatre, a few scraps 
have come to light, but there is now little hope of finding any of the large missing parts of the statue. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PART of AGORA. 
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A clay pipeline has been discovered in the hillside here. It seems to have fed water to the precinct 
of the Victory, and thus confirms Lehmann’s previous assumption that the monument was furnished 
with a fountain; the ‘ position and direction of the newly discovered aqueduct appear to show not 
only that there was a fountain basin in front of the ship's prow, but that the prow itself stood in a 
shallow upper basin filled with water’. At the back of the ‘ New Temple’ investigations have 
shown that a stair led up from the lower terrace to the level of the Altar Court. Under the western 
foundation of the Altar Court a late fifth-century pit has been cleared; it contained numerous 
fragments of votives, some of which link up with a deposit found last year and this in the Hall of 
Votive Gifts. The votives include b.f. and r.f. vase-fragments and dedications scratched on the lips 
of kylikes; the language of these is not Greek, and is perhaps that which Diodoros remarked as still 
in use in the liturgy of the Samothracian cult in his time; it seems to have no connexion with the 
language of the Sf orvhventann ‘inscriptions of Lemnos and may be Thracian. One graffito with 
fifteen letters preserved shows a rare form of beta (&), while another found previously contains the 
word AIN (Geols?). | | 

Great progress has been made with the assembling of blocks from the buildings of the sanctuary, 
and some architectural pieces have been replaced in their positions. The construction of a road 
to the harbour of Kamaridtissa has led to the discovery of a cemetery with tombs of the late fourth 
century 8.c, In one tomb a fragmentary crown was found on the chest of the skeleton; it consisted 
of a wooden ring encased in gilded lead with inserted gilded bronze stems and leaves with gilded 
terracotta berries. A second-century a.p. chamber tomb excavated here yielded glass vessels and 
other objects which include a unique gold diadem with embossed decoration of a bust of Helios 
between two agae driven by Erotes. : 

In the south-western quarter of the town of Chios a small area of archaic cemetery was exposed in 
building operations in the spring. Three monolithic poros sarcophagi and a fourth of separate slabs 
were brought to light. The vases inside them were mainly hydriai. Close by was a great pyre en- 
circled by eight cremation graves, six pithoi, and two amphorae, which contained ashes and small vases. 
The graves were covered by a stratum 50 cm. deep which contained a few Subgeometric sherds and 
many * Naucratite * fragments. Further search by Kondoleon in the vicinity did not bring to light 
any more graves, but many fine sherds were discovered in the 5 m. depth of fill above bedrock. The 
pottery found is of exceptional interest, showing a colourful intermediate stage in the development of 
* Naucratite before the conventional chalice-style. Among the other pottery from the fill are r-f. 
fragments and interesting Hellenistic sherds. if 

Trial excavations were carried out during June by M.S. F. Hood, assisted by J. K. Anderson, on 
the Kofina ridge on the NW edge of the modern town of Khios. Nineteen tombs of later Hellenistic 
date were uncovered here; they produced about thirty complete vases, mostly fusiform unguentaries. 
Some of the skeletons had coins in their mouths, and one was equipped with ie of le earrings. 
A stone sarcophagus containing two skeletons yielded four finger-rings, one of silver and the others of 
bronze. ‘Traces of earlier occupation, ranging from the archaic period to earlier Hellenistic, were 
found on the site, but had been badly denuded. A well, filled in in earlier Hellemstic times, pro- 
duced fragments of pottery from which about fifteen complete vases could be reconstructed, a number 
of mould-made terracotta figurines, and pieces of pithoi with elaborate relief decoration. From this 
well also came a tile inscribed IEPON EPMY, and a clay head, about 10 cm. high and of excellent 
workmanship, which may represent Homer. About forty stamped amphora handles have been 
found, 

At the same time Hood made soundings at Emporidé on the south coast of the island and estab- 
lished the existence of a considerable prehistoric settlement there. ‘The pottery so far recovered 
is of Early Bronze Age type. From the ruins of a house destroyed by fire came several complete or 
nearly complete vases, including a large “amphora’ of brown burnished ware with elaborate 
incised decoration. A search was made for further prehistoric tombs in the vicinity of that dis- 
covered some years ago at Dotia near Emporié but without success. An underground chamber with 
masonry walls and a roof of slabs, which came to light some years before the war at Dotia, has been 
examined and proved to be a tomb of the Roman era, 

_ "The work on the finds from the Anglo-Turkish excavations at Old Smyrna is proceeding; study 
of the archaic amphorae shows that the import of wine from Chios and from a centre exporting in 
grey jars can be dated as far back as the eighth century—in fact to Homeric times. There was no 
regular campaign on the site this year, but small tests have been made to check the stratification of 
the archaic city wall and have shown that the dates previously assigned to the three main stages of 
fortification are not too high. Comminuted seventh-century pottery has come to light at several 
»oints outside the peninsula site; this suggests that in the seventh century the city outgrew its old 
Fruits Considerable remains of tombs of the classical era have been brought to light during building 
operations in the es tumulus-gravefield, among them a rough p fnette-finial from a grave- 
stele; in the more distant cemetery in the ‘ Meles delta’ brickworkers have exposed a number of 
archaic terracotta sarcophagi. 

The Smyrna Museum has resumed the excavation of the Agora of New Smyrna. Ekrem 
Akurgal has made soundings reaching archaic levels on the sites of Phokaia and Aecolic Kyme, and 
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L. Robert has continued the excavation of the Temple of Apollo at Klaros with rich epigraphical 
discoveries. On the acropolis of Erythrai T. J. Dunbabin has found a piece of the trunk of a kore 
similar to archaic Samian ones, which probably comes from one of the primitive Graces and Seasons 
seen by Pausanias at the Athenaion there. South of Ephesos the writer and his wife have noted an 
early Geometric stratum on the peninsula-site at Kusadasi and a marble block inscribed in early 
fourth-century letters ’Apiotaio 76 Auxéc on the slopes below Anaia. Farther south, G. E. Bean and 
the writer have continued their surface reconnaissance of the country round Hfalikarnassos; further 
Lelegian town-sites, buildings, and tombs have been plotted, and it now seems possible to identify 
on the ground the towns synoecised by Mausolos. The quarries of the green stone used in the Poeun 
of the Mausoleum have been discovered near Myndos (Fig. 12). On the north shore of the Ceramic 
Gulf a fragmentary honorific decree has been found at a site at Gékbel; and in Keramos itself a 
number nieces of archaic male statues have recently come to light at the spot where an archaic 
head was discovered nearly twenty years ago. 

E.. Buschor has been working in Samos to repair the war damage and put the finds from the ex- 
cavations in order. While cleaning north of the great temple he discovered traces of prehistoric 
buildings and pottery, archaic dedications of bronze and clay, remains of the fmeze and ornament 
of the great archaic temple, inscriptions and a portrait-head of a Roman; a fragment of an archaic 
female statue and a fifth-century grave-relief are also reported. | ah 

On Tenos N. Kondoleon has resumed the excavation on the west slope of the hill of Xébourgo 
above the village of Tripétamos; it is clear that there was an ancient settlement here which flourished 
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in early archaic times, An early archaic sanctuary of a goddess, perhaps a Thesmophorion, has come 
to light but not been completely uncovered yet. It consists of a small temple with cella and prodomos, 
and a similar building alongside, whose north side extends at an angle to enclose the back end of the 
temple. Against the middle of the east wall of this building there ts a square eschara, and to the 
east of the building are two adjacent small rooms, in one of which two large relief pithoi were found 
in position; other finds snehids fragments of terracotta protomes, including one complete example 
af the beginning of the fifth century. There are also two large rooms to the west of the temple. 
The sanctuary dates from the end of the eighth century. Kondoleon has also completed the in- 
vestigation of the building which he began to excavate some years ago; it 1s of great size, the better- 
preserved northern half being divided into four rooms in line; it seems to be of a pe rather than 
a religious character. To the north of this building a simple spring approached by a passage cut 
in the virgin soil has been cleared. Trial-trenches in the neighbouring fields have brought to light 
walls of buildings at all points, and thus indicate the existence of a considerable settlement. Two 
Geometric cist-graves have been discovered in a cemetery near the village of Ktikado. 

Other trials east of the Church of the Evangelistria have brought to light a large building 
resembling a temple, of which only a small part of the krepis and rock-cuttings are preserved; a 
bearded head, almost lifesize and peelings coming from an acroterion, has been found here. 

Some Mycenaean vases are reported in the archaeological collection in Andros from a site in the 
island. In Euboea Khrestou reports the discovery of numerous architectural remains, mainly of 
Roman date, at the electrical works under construction at Alin (ancient Tamynai); these seem to 
be scattered over a wide area and belong to various unlocated buildings. Towards the hill-top a 
number of plundered tombs have come to light, At Pernaki an incomplete Roman relief and 
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Byzantine inscriptions are reported. The buried antiquities of the £retria collection have been 
exhumed, but cannot be pepe exhibited owing to inadequate accommodation. At the same time 
Miss I. Konstandinou has cleaned the site of the Temple of Apollo and taken the opportunity to 
make some new soundings to supplement Kourouniotes’ discoveries. Under the cella wall of the 
temple she has uncovered two earlier wall-stretches and the foundations of a circular construction 
which may have been a hearth, and also a stretch of an elliptical structure under the west end. 
Geometric sherds, some with fine decoration recalling Cycladic, were abundant in these trenches. 
To the north of the temple a number of Byzantine tile-graves have come to light; in one a small 
ancient stele with the name Zevoxpitn had been incorporated. In the debris here were found 
numerous architectural pieces of poros showing clear traces of fire; a marble hand from an 
Amazon of the pediment and a badly worn piece of a foot have also been recovered. In deeper 
levels here numerous sherds of the seventh and sixth centuries have come to light. At the southern 
tip of the island P. L. Shinnie has commenced an archaeological survey of the Karystos area. At the 
other end Mylonas, with the co-operation of the Greek Archaeological Service and suitably equipped 
craft, carried out a search in September for the wreck off Cape Artemision, from which the bronze 
statues were recovered in 1928. After three days the ballast of the sunken ship was located at a 
distance of three miles from the village of Péfki and 500 yards from the shore, lying in 23 fathoms; 
as it is covered by a thick layer of mud, an exploration of the wreck could not be attempted with the 
time and means available; but it is hoped that now that the problems of salvage are understood, a 
systematic exploration will be undertaken in a second campaign. 

In Khodes 1. Kondes has carried out excavations in the city on behalf of the Archacological 
Society and the Governorate-General of the Dodecanese, On the acropolis a large building has been 
explored at the east end of the sanctuary of Athena and Zeus, a foundation—probably of the stylobate 
—being uncovered fora length of 80 m. In the same area further traces of the ancient road which 
led from the commercial harbour to the sanctuary of Athena and Zeus have been uncovered. East of 
the ancient stadium a foundation of a Hellenistic colonnaded building, probably part of a gym- 
nasium, has been cleared; many Doric and Ionic architectural members have been brought to 
light, and others have been recovered from adjacent field-walls into which they had been built. 
In the lower town trials have been made at various points; in one of these by the Venetokleian 
High School the east part of a building, whose interior was originally decorated with rich painting 
in the first Pompeian style, has come to light. ‘The restoration of the mediaeval fortress has been 
continued; the damaged area by the Tower of the Angels and the fortification of the French Tongue 
are now completely reconstituted. Several Byzantine churches have been repaired at different 
points in the island. | 

On Aos the re-arrangement of the museum has been begun and the majority of the sculptures 
which had been taken to Rhodes have been returned. Shelters have been built over the ancient 
wall-paintings that remain exposed in the town. On Peli some Byzantine churches have been 
repaired, and on Astypdlaia the mediaeval castle has been restored and Early Christian mosaics 
secured at various points on the island. 


(CRETE 


Owing to lack of funds peoorees in the Herakleion Museum has been delayed; but the large 
sculpture gallery has nevertheless been opened, and a fuller display of bronze objects and terracottas 
sctout. The 126 new show cases ordered from England have been received and assembled, and it 
is hoped that the permanent exhibition will be complete in 1953. The remarkable recent finds from 
Katsamba, the sanatorium tombs at Knossos, Prasaé, and Malia, are now on show. The painted 
restoration of the H. Triada sarcophagus and further Palace-Style amphorae has been carried out 
oy Th. Phanourakes. At Jerdpetra the building which is to house the archaeological collection is 
almost ready. The Venetian Club has been restored at Réthymno to serve as a museum, A new 
collection has been formed at H. Nikélaos in Merabéllo; it contains the new finds from Kritsa and 
the remnant of the dissipated Siteia collection. The Cretan Historical Museum has been founded 
in Herakleion in the mansion er saa by the late A. Kalokairinos; a Byzantine and Venetian 
collection has been assembled in the basement, and the remodelling of the upper floors is proceeding. 

At Anossos P. de Jong excavated a number of tombs brought to light in the clearing of the 
foundations of the new sanatorium to the north of the village; there appears to have been an ex- 
tensive Roman cemetery there with numerous tile-graves and burials in jars. The outlines of four 
large rectangular tomb-chambers in ashlar masonry were cleared. The tombs had been plundered, 
and the only find of interest was a circular bronze case containing a silver mirror: the lid, which 
fitted on to the box, 18 decorated with the head of a Satyr in relief, surrounded by 7 conventional 
border of palmettes. “In addition, two fine vaulted tombs of ashlar masonry were discovered. with 
niches in the walls and the entry on the south side. These tombs were unplundered and contained 
a rich collection of dedications, which included wooden coffers of which only the bronze fittings have 
survived, tear-bottles and other glass vessels, terracotta masks, highly decorated clay lamps and 
vases, of which a selection is shown on Fig. 13; the finest single find was a gold ring with a red-and- 
white cameo of a satyr in perfect condition. A stele with a few letters in the epichoric script has 
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been unearthed in a field to the north of the Palace. The Villa Ariadne with the surrounding estate 
has now been presented to the Greek Archaeological Service by the British School, which continues 
to retain the smaller house, known as the Taverna, as headquarters for excavation. | 

Some rough figurines of worshippers and animals have been brought to light at the peak- 
sanctuary during the construction of a wireless installation on top of Yiowkhtas; and an interesting 
small terracotta helmeted head of Athena has been found at Ahoudétst, and remains of an ancient 
construction with water channels have been noted. 

At Vath}petro, south of Arkhanes, Marinatos has continued work on the site of the mansion or 
little palace excavated last year. ‘The main effort this year has been devoted to securing and restoring 
the building at all caeatial points. At the same time excavation has been continued on the SW of 
the palace with a view to locating the potter’s workshop, and resulted in the discovery of a building 
complex which communicated with the megaron by way of the 35-m.-long South Corridor. The new 
complex comprises numerous rooms, of which four have been excavated. The ground-floor rooms 
served domestic ends. One has four small * treasuries * formed of upright slabs, and alongside were 
found two half-sunk conical stone vessels which may be kneading-troughs. Another room to the 
south was a kitchen; three well-preserved clay hearths have come to light—two being rectangular 
and accompanied by a semi-cylindrical trough made of pithos-fragments on a bedding of clay, while 
the third is of elliptical form and may have been an oven. The pottery found here ts exclusively 
domestic ware, but a gold earring with a pendant like a bunch of grapes was discovered in an upper 
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level. In the main building-group of the mansion the large Benne with two pillars and sixteen 
pithoi has been cleared; it contained much debris fallen from above and early plant-style pottery 
(Late Minoan Ia), especially cups both handleless and of the Vapheié form. This magazine has been 
restored with a concrete roof; the room with the farm installations reported last year has also been 
roofed, and the vessels found in it have been repaired and set back in position (Fig. 14). 

The foundations of a light building in small-stone masonry have come to ight in the central 
court, on the same axis as the central hall whose tristyle facade opened on to the court. This 
building consists of a central room flanked by two shorter side-rooms; the lay-out, as well as the 
discovery in front of it of the half of a pair of horns of consecration, indicates that this is a shrine; 
this, Marinatos points out, is the first Minoan shrine actually to come to light as yet, though the form 
is well known from frescoes and other representations in Minoan art. 

Following on the discovery of a Late Minoan ITI chamber-tomb containing an empty larnax, 
Platon Has been excavating for the Archaeological Society around Episkopi in Pedidda. Another 
chamber-tomb, containing two larnakes, bronze objects, and clay vases, was excavated at Kalyvé- 
topos, and at Kefala several groups of tombs have come to light; one group consisted of tombs 
with double chambers which were especially rich in larnakes, most of these being box-shaped, but 
some elliptical and = arse Tae form unique in the Late Minoan HI period to which these 
tombs are dated. The finds include sealstones, jewellery, and among the vases a small decorated 
pyxis of elliptical form. Platon has also found traces of a small settlement at a surprisingly short 
distance from the groups of tombs. Another group of Late Minoan III tombs has been excavated 
near the village of Stamnii. One, a chamber-tomb, yielded stone vases, including a kernos with 
five vessels and lugs pierced for suspension; another, hollowed at the foot of a rock, yielded fifteen 
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Late Minoan III vases. Two others in this group are of interest; one, with a rectangular chamber, 
regular dromos, and blocked-up entrance, contained three burials with sixteen vases, a bronze vase,, 
dagger, tweezers, and two razors, while the other had a horseshoe-shaped chamber and a bench on 
one side, a pit containing the bones of a dead man, at least ten skulls with other disturbed bones, and 
offerings o ttery, razors, a sword, and a spearhead. ‘To the west of Episkopi poor tombs and 
Roman buildings have been found, and here and elsewhere in the neighbourhood Geometric burials 
have been uncovered. 

Investigations of limited scope have been made by J. Deshayes of the French School at Malia. A 
drain has been found in the corner of the bathroom of one of the houses (ZB), the waste being carried 
clear of the building by means of a collecting-vase and a channel 20 cm. broad; an elliptical basin 
of the era of the first palace has come to light under one of the rooms. A great cobbled esplanade 
has been uncovered on the east of the palace; it was traversed by a paved causeway which led from 
the SE gate of the palace (Fig. 15); esplanade and track seem to date to the time of the first palace. 
On the south side of the esplanade was a house (Zy), whose plan cannot easily be recovered, but 
which shows two clear levels—one of Late Minoan I, and the other (15 cm. lower) of Middle Minoan I. 
In the later level here a small store of weapons and implements of bronze has been found; it 
includes eight double axe heads in perfect condition, four sword-blades (one silyer-studded), dagger 
blades, punches, and a gold-studded scraper. Small tasks of conservation have also been carried out 


at the palace: 

Below Lyttos a Later Roman built tomb with a floor of large terracotta slabs has come to light; 
it contained two gold rings (one of which has a stone carved with the bust of an emperor holding a 
spear, while the other has a gold bezel witha schema tic representation of clasped ands). an inscribed 
bronze ring, jewellery, and two bronze coins. | 

In eastern Crete Platon has been excavating near Sifeia for the Archaeological Society and made 
remarkable discoveries. Though partially exhausted by recent illicit digging, the Middle Minoan 
II-III repository of the shrine of Piskokefalo has yielded a whole series of figurines (most of them 
unfortunately fragmentary) which represent worshippers of both sexes and are far finer than any 
hitherto known terracottas of the earlier palatial peri d. The women’s heads have elaborate coiffures 
and the men long locks, sometimes with a covering, and the dresses of the women show folds at the 
sides and painted decoration; the modelling of some of the faces is almost classicalin appearance. In 
addition, a whole series of terracottas in the form of the rhinoceros-beetle was dedicated to the deity. 
A substantial Minoan villa was found by Mrs. S. Platon on the road between Siteia and Piskokefalo. 
Unfortunately it has been cut in two in the construction of the carriage-road, and has suffered further 
damage by bulldozing. It belongs to the period of transition from the Middle Minoan to the Late 
Minoan period. The great entrance stairway with two flights of twelve steps each, giving access 
from the stream which ran in front of the Megaron, the porter’s lodge with two narrow intercon- 
necting rooms, three magazines with pithoi in situ, and some small rooms approached up a short 
flight of steps have been uncovered. A colla burial-cave of latest Minoan, Protogeometric, 
and Geometric times has been excavated near Piskokéfalo; many vases were found, and about forty 
with interesting provincial Geometric decoration have been made up. At the back of the cave 
were found a great circular pail and a Minoan box-shaped larnax with lid; the latter bore spiral 
and wavy-line decoration, and contained ten Protogeometric vases belonging to a secondary burial, 
the first skeleton having been removed and laid beside the larnax. A small fish of terracotta of 
wonderful workmanship was found in this excavation. 

At Riza Akhladion part of the outline of a Middle Minoan house has been cleared; it is built of 
huge stones and is of considerable extent. The entrance and a courtyard wall have been uncovered 
on the south side. The finds include a piece of a plastic vase in the form of a loaded mule. Also 
near Akhladia Platon has cleared a section of the built dromos of the well-preserved Late Minoan II 
tholos tomb which he excavated in 1939. The entrance is built of huge adzed stones with a pavement 
underfoot. The second door of the tomb chamber had no outlet and probably served for the 
imagined communication of the dead with the living. At the same place considerable remains of 
Minoan houses have been observed, and a Minoan beehive potter’s kiln has been cleared with its 
flue, bench for placing the pots and fuel-intake. ‘Tombs with larnakes have come to hight at Kato 
Episkopi near Siteia, with traces of later settlement near at hand; and an extensive classical settle- 
ment going back to Geometric times has been observed on a hill near Akhladia, with Roman rock- 
cut shaft-tombs in the vicinity. 

Archaic figurines of the seventh and sixth centuries from the site of a shrine by Rotisa Ekklesia 
have been given to the muscum. Platon has examined the place in Siteia where a series of primitive 
archaic cylindrical-bodied figures came to light some years ago, and has found more fragments 
including an intact detached head of exceptionally archaic Daedalic type, In the region of Praisds 
Platon has inspected an acropolis in an impregnable position opposite the village of Kalamafki; 
among the finds are Late Minoan III pithoi and a small bronze axe; a large terracotta figure 
probably similar to those of Karphi was previously found on this site. 

At Phaistos Doro Levi has continued his stratigraphical investigations by the entrance of the older 
palace. ‘The deep-lying room, which last year yielded wonderful polychrome pottery, has now been 
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completely excavated. A further series of fine vases (some from an earlier stratum of the room) 
has come to light. Investigations have also been continued in and outside the old propylaea; the 
neolithic levels, which immediately underlie those with the polychrome Kamares pottery, have been 
examined, and the existence of neolithic wares with added colour is confirmed. ‘The early buildings 
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are to be left in part open to view, and have been secured. In a more detailed communication to the 
press Levi has called attention to the presence of polychrome Kamares ware mixed with neolithic 
in the earliest of the Middle Minoan strata below the so-called First Palace, and insisted on the 
immediate succession from the neolithic era to the Middle Minoan culture; he regards the Early 





Minoan sequences as contemporary with the Middle Minoan and falling in the second millennium 
B.C., and suggests a similar re-arrangement of the mainland sequence to bring the end of the neolithic 
down to about 2000 B.c. It is hoped that further tests will be made at points where the earlier 
excavators reported Early Minoan levels at Phaistos. The restoration of the palace has been con- 
Gnued, and the inner chamber of the queen’s quarter has been successfully paved with gypsum 
slabs from the ancient quarries. 
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Near Goulediand in the region of Réthymno fragments of a relief pithos with splendid decoration 
of horses, stags, and fabulous creatures arranged in zones have been recovered, together with a piece 
of a pithos-neck with a gorgon’s head in relief. Platon has examined the site, which ts that of the 
ancient town of Osmida, and has found substantial traces of the ancient settlement there, In 
Khanid a Late Minoan II] chamber tomb and a Roman tomb are reported; another tomb, probably 
of Minoan date, is reported to have yielded a peculiar vessel consisting of two joining bodies, of which 
one terminates in a deer’s head, while the other has a strainer sean 


The British School at Athens. J. M. Cook 


MYCENAE, 1952 
[Pirate IIT] 


Tue British excavations at Mycenae in 1952 were conducted with a research grant from the 
American Philosophical Society assisted by contributions from the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, the British Academy, the Leverhulme Trustees, and the British School at Athens, under 
whose aegis the work was carried out. The principal objectives were the ruins by side of the 
modern carriage road once tentatively called a Hellenistic Gymnasium, further investigation of 
the Prehistoric Cemetery outside the Lion Gate to the west, the clearing of the House of the Oil 
Merchant (found in 1950 and formerly called the House of Stirrup Jars) and of the House of the 
Wine Merchant (found in 1951 and part of the Cyclopean Terrace Building). 

The so-called Hellenistic Gymnasium, now completely cleared, proved to be a Fountain 
House to be identified with the Perseia Krene seen by Pausanias among the ruins of Mycenae. Here 
presumably Tsountas found the inscribed poros base ' which mentions Perseus and clearly belonged 
to a fountain, There are two basins, one wide and one narrow, built against a terrace wall of 
ashlar poros of late classical date. The existing ruins are Hellenistic, but overlie an earlier water 
channel. The water was probably led down from the well-known spring (now called neromdna) 
which lies about twenty minutes above the acropolis to the cast. Built into one of the basins ts an 
inscription dating from the second quarter of the fifth century B.c., a boundary stone from a shrine 
of Hera. The identification of this Fountain House as the Persea Arene confirms yet further the 
accuracy of Pausanias’ account of Mycenae. _ 

South of the Fountain House a wall of ashlar poros, resting on a foundation of small stones, 
came to light. The wall runs up the slope from south to north for at least twenty metres and is a 
fine example of Mycenaean masonry, but its purpose has not yet been determined, and further 
excavation is necessary. By this wall many vases were discovered, including a good example of 
a ‘chariot vase’ and a stirrup jar with a painted inscription in the Linear B Mino-Mycenaean 
script. Near by lay a collection of bronze implements which appear to have been carned in a 
canvas bag long since perished. Among the bronzes are three curved knives and fragments of 
others, a hammer, two chisels, a drill, a dagger, a double axe, and several pieces of metal which 
seem to have been broken from ingots of the well-known hide shape. | 

In the Prehistoric Cemetery several more Middle Helladic graves of the usual types were found. 
What is probably part of the contents of a plundered tomb of Late Helladic II date (fifteenth 
century B.c.) lay in the same area. There are many fragments of amphorae of the Palace Style 
and other good vases, a handle inlaid with gold and niello of a silver cup of the Vaphio shape, 
and some remarkable ivories. The last include four model figure-of-eight shields (0-18 m. long) 
carved in the round and a large object (0-27 m. long) which resembles a caduceus and may be a 
sceptre. These were probably paced, for in the earth round them a quantity of fragments of fine 
gold leaf was scattered. ‘The finest ivories are two plaques (one 0-25 m. long by 0-075 m. high; 
one small) which show a jaree part of a scene of two confronted griffins carved in low relief in the 
finest Mycenacan style (Pl. III, 2). The whole composition must have been made up of several 


paguss and have been at least half a metre long. It was fastened by ivory pegs to a wooden 
cen 


ing. The design and execution are superb. | 

The House of the Oil Merchant, of which the basement, the only surviving part, is now largely 
cleared dates from the thirteenth century 8.c. according to painted vases found in one of its rooms. 
In two rooms, among debris fallen from the upper floor when the house was destroyed by fire, were 
thirty-eight snscribed clay tablets (Pl. ITI, 4). These are the first (except for a surface find in 1950) 
to be found at Mycenae and the first to be found in a private house. They are in the Linear B script 
and appear to be accounts. On the back of one is an unusual feature, a lively sketch of a standing 
man holding a short sword, a soldier on guard perhaps. In another room was a small ivory plaque 
(o-07 by 0-095 m.) carved with a sphinx in low relief which was probably once inlaid in a wooden 
casket. In the ruins of another house adjoming to the north, which still awaits excavation, 
fragments of two fine bowls of serpentine were discovered. 

In the House of the Wine Merchant there lay in a capacious store-room over fifty large stirrup 
jars, each about o-45 m. high, and a number, about eight, of huge pithoi about 1-7o m. high. 
Among these lay a fine rhyton of the thirteenth century s.c. (Late Helladic I11B) with a bold octopus 
design and about eighty discs chipped from pottery or stone which probably served as caps or lids for 
the stirrup jars. These stirrup jars, unlike those found in 1950 in the House of the Oil Merchant, 
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show no traces of oil, and so contained some other liquid, perhaps wine as suggested. The rhyton 
would presumably have been used as a funnel to fill them fom the large pithoi, which would have 
been storage vats. | . 

The success of the excavations has added much to our knowledge of the history and culture of 
Mycenae. The inscribed tablets and the ivory plaque with the griffin are discoveries of the first 
abe Rie and show that if the excavations can be continued Mycenac has still many treasures 
to reveal, 

A. J. B. Wace 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN CYPRUS, 1952 
[Prate IV] 


PREHISTORIC 


In a second campaign at Sotira P. Dikaios,* working for the Kourion expedition, has carried 
forward the excavation of the hill-top Neolithic settlement. In several of the houses the original 
floors were uncovered; they yielded pottery of the same types as were found on the two floors above 
(combed, red lustrous, and red-on-white). In most of the rectangular houses a line of three post 
holes was found, one in the centre and the others against the shorter walls, indicating a central 
roof-beam along the long axis. On the northern edge of the plateau a great mass of stone inter- 
sected by rough walls was uncovered; it seems best penlaited, as the result of stacking the stone 
cleared from the site after the destruction of the settlement at the stage of the second floor, when the 
site was cleared and the houses rebuilt for the last time. A preliminary report on the 1951 season 
has appeared.* 

pies operations were undertaken by the Department of Antiquities with P. Dikaios in charge 
at the well-known Bronze Age cemetery at Dhénia, locality Aafkdla, much looted but never scienti- 
fically examined. A large complex of tombs, now inter-communicating, was entered and planned, 
and it was established that when they were prepared for re-use in the Yate Bronze Age the earlier 
furniture was broken up and levelled-off with earth to form a hard floor on which to make the later 
burials. The latter had been almost completely destroyed, but in most cases the secondary floor 
covering the earlier remains was found undisturbed. In four chambers these lower layers were 
excavated, yielding great quantities of red polished IV pottery, disturbed and broken but reasonably 
complete. A search for intact tombs in a nearby archaic cemetery at the locality Md/i was un- 
successtul. Equally unavailing was an attempt to save intact tomb-groups from a small Middle 
Bronze cemetery at Trichonas between an pts and Rizokarpaso, where recent looting had 
brought red-on-black pottery of the best quality onto the local market. Specimens, including 
some unusual forms, were secured for the Cyprus Museum. 

The attention of excavators was again focused on Late Bronze Age sites. At Kokila (Palaipa- 
phos) the expedition led by T. B. Mitford and J. H. Iliffe excavated at the locality Eoreti eight partly- 
disturbed tombs, in most of which the main contents were Late Cypriot III, but which M (cenaecan 
IITA and IIIB sherds proved to have been previously used. A characteristic of the chamnets: 
which were not large, was a deep trench cut in the floor on the long axis. The offerings associated 
with the second use of one of the tombs (No. 8) were particularly rich and included two hemi- 
spherical silver bowls, an ivory mirror-handle with, on both faces, a man slaying a lion cut in high 
relief, very close in style to that in the British Museum from Enkomi,’ and, among gold jewellery 
of familiar types, a remarkable series of finger-rings. One of these, of solid gold, has an inset seal- 
stone bezel of hour pees uality engraved with two recumbent bulls and in the field two Cypro- 
Mycenaean signs (Pl. IV, 2). Six others had bezel ornaments worked in gold cloisonné and filled 
with coloured pastes or enamels, not all of them preserved, which are of the greatest technical 
interest. These new indications of the importance of the city in the Bronze Age are focusing 
attention on the possibility of an early date for the massive masonry walls in the sanctuary area 
cleared in 1888, which their excavators recognised as pre-Roman and assigned to ‘ Phoenician 
builders *.* The present expedition has started, and plans in 1953 to continue, the re-examination 
of these remains. | 

The Kouklia expedition resumed its ea on the site of Nea Paphos. In this enterprise 
they were joined by a French mission under J. Bérard, who was parole concerned to test the 
tradition that Agapenor was the founder of the new city. The whole western part of the site, from 
the harbour to the Palaidkastro cemetery, has now been tested without the location of any pre- 
classical strata. | 

At Kourion G. McFadden, working for the Pennsylvania University Museum, has succeeded 
in locating and has re-excavated the tomb where some fifty years ago looters found the well- 
known gold sceptre-head,* two bronze tripods, and the rim and handles of a bronze crater,® which 
were later confiscated by the Police and are now in the Cyprus Museum, The Mycenaean 
affinities of the bronzes were not in doubt, but the sceptre has commonly been assigned to the archaic 
period. Mr. McFadden has obtained confirmation from an eye-witness of the original discovery 
that the tomb he has found is that from which these objects were removed, that the sceptre was 
found with the remains of the bronze crater and that the latter contained a cremation. The tomb 
is in the Kaloriziki cemetery,’ and its re-excavation has yielded an undisturbed group of finds 
from a rock-cut bench which escaped the attention of the looters. These include a good series of 
transitional pottery and a second bronze crater containing a cremation, almost certainly female, 
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and a gold pin. The dating of the gold sceptre to the twelfth century B.c. or thereabouts is a most 
important result of this discovery, and the paste-filled cloisonne ceca employed on the two 
hawks and the orb which surmount it is no longer surprising at this early date, since it recurs on 
the Kouklia finger-rings. 

At Enkomi the French component of the joint expedition did not resume its excavations, but 
Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer published the most important results of his campaigns between 1946 and 
1950, including the splendid silver bowl with gold and niello inlay which was exhibited on loan 
in the British Museum during the summer. Duikaios, on behalf of the Department of Antiquities, 
resumed the excavation of an area of the Enkomi site immediately within the northern sector of 
the town wall (Fig. 1). The buildings in this area were found to antedate the wall, but by how 
long a period is still uncertain, since they have so far only been excavated down to floors of the end 
of Late Cypriot IT or the beginning of Late Cypriot III. They include a section screened by its own 
defensive wall, distinct from the later fortifications, and west of it a complex of courts and chambers 
built in rough masonry, in which sling bullets and bronze weapons were found. In the thirteenth 
century the town val in places 3-50 m. thick, was constructed outside both sections, after which 
the whole complex was re-arranged and new floors laid. A major catastrophe at the end of the 
thirteenth century destroyed all these buildings and sealed Mycenaean [ITC: 1 pottery in their 
debris. After reconstruction came a final destruction by fire, while Mycenaean IIIC: 1 pottery was 
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still in use. Early in the twelfth century the town wall was thickened with an outer row of massive 
blocks and a tower added, but immediately within it, unlike the central part of the town, there was 
no rebuilding at this pomt. This is borne out by the lack of pottery of the later twelfth century 
(decorated Late Cypriot and * granary’ styles), found in quantity in the centre of the town. A 
further campaign in this area is planned for 1953, when the lower levels will be examined. A notable 
find was a fragment of a large tablet of baked clay inscribed on both sides but much defaced, the 
first example to be found in Cyprus. It is of the prevalent Near Eastern form, but the script used 
is appar eS Cypro-Mycenaean. The complete width of the tablet is estimated at not less than 
18 cm., while the spacing of the lines is only 5 mm. Consequently the characters are smaller than 
in any known Cypro-Mycenaean text, excepting those on seals, and this document, perhaps not 
more than one-tenth of the whole tablet, is by far the longest known in the script. 

A group of Late Cypriot gold jewellery, including ear-rings with pendant bucrania of the best 
style, which was purchased for the Cypens Museum, was traced to an isolated plateau known as 
Kokkindkremmos overlooking Larnaca Bay near the village of Pyla. In a trial excavation there 
Dikaios uncovered a house with one floor only, on the bedrock, on which Mycenaean IIIC: 1 pottery 
was found. The house type conforms with those excavated in the Bamboula settlement at Kourion® 
and in contemporary levels at Enkomi. The site appears to be extensive but ill-preserved. Among 
debris dug out by cultivators and dumped on the edge of the plateau were picked up fragments of 
a painted amphora of Mycenaean style, Sage gs size (diam, 73 cm.) and presumably local 
manufacture (Fig. 2). A bucranium (the details of the face are not clear) between two birds adorns 
both sides of the vase. The site overlooks a marsh, which may well have been a land-locked 
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harbour in antiquity, and adjoins the classical site Vikles, where the stone amphora inscribed with 
the dedication to byolls Kereates was found in 1951.!" | 

During this trial, information was received about the looting of a rich tomb a few years ago in 
the Verghi cemetery, in the angle between the main road and the secondary road leading to Pyla 
village. This tomb was stated to be the source of three cylinder seals, among them that with the 
Cypro-Mycenaean inscription figured in JHS LXXI, Pl. XLVII, 4. The tomb was cleared and 
yielded an extraordinarily rich group of Late Cypriot II pottery, disturbed and fragmentary but 
including forty restorable vases of Mycenaean style, one of them a crater with four chariots. The 
plain wares include jugs with Cypro-Mycenaean characters on the handle, several ovoid Syrian jars 
with two handles and knob-base,"* and a crater, which Professor Wace identifies with the grey 
Minyan ware found at Tell Abu Hawam and close in form to a crater from Minet el Beida.” 

A party of Swedish anthropologists led by Professor Hjortsj6 was engaged on the study of the 
skulls from the current excavations at Enkomi and took the opportunity to examine those recently 
found in other prehistoric sites. H.W. Catling continued his researches on the connexions between 
Cyprus and the Aegean during the Late Bronze Age as illustrated by the metal industry, and located 
a number of unrecorded sites. 


ArcHAIC TO HELLENISTIC 


Collection of stone for work at the Nicosia airport brought to light a small archaic sanctuary 
at the locality Litharkés near Meniko, which was excavated by V. Karageorghis for the Department 
of Antiquities. He uncovered the walls of a small cella, in which most of the votives were found, 
and of a forecourt and annexes adjoining it, constructed of river stones below and mudbrick above. 
The votives, nearly all of terracotta and of mid-sixth-century style, were not numerous but of good 
quality with rather well-preserved colour. Among them were a small seated figure of that Ba‘al- 
hamman who was assimilated to Zeus Ammon and of whom other Cy priot figurines are known (PI. 
IV, ¢), a bull with two attendants, a fleecy ram, and a chariot. With them were found several 
painted incense-burners of stone and pottery. Other sanctuaries have been located by chance 
discoveries of terracottas: close to the abandoned monastery of Ayios Gedrgitos Rigdtos near Kyra 
and outside the village of Pomds. In the latter case some of the figures, which are of rustic quality, 
are of life size and fourth-century style; they are now in the Paphos Museum. 

Purchases for the Cyprus Museum’s archaic and classical collections included a choice Chiot 
phiale mesomphalos from Marion, with rosettes and lotuses alternating in the main zone; a mid- 
sixth century ae peut skyphos from the collection of the late Capt. C. 5. Timins (Pl. IV, ¢), 
which has the same subject on both sides and has lost much of its white paint; and a small amphora 
from Amathous of a well-known type painted in black and purple (Gjerstad’s Bichrome V), but 
with an unusual subject, in the panel on both faces: a eock: ‘PL. IV, f). A syllabic inscription 
from Lapithioi, which was located and is being studied by T. B. Mitford, has been purchased for 
the Paphos Museum, where other acquisitions include a good group of circle style pottery from 
Akoursés. In spite of the archaic appearance of its occupant, this may not be the place to mention 
the minute bronze pony-carriage Seared on Pl. IV, a, for in the archaic period it would be much 
before the accepted date for the invention of shafted vehicles.14 Among acquisitions of the Limassol 
Museum is a fi Reper! tomb-group containing an Attic black-glaze cup, found during building 
operations in the Ayios Nikélaos quarter of the town, which has thrown new light on the topography 
of the ancient Neapolis. 

The Kouklia expedition resumed the investigation of the Persian siege-mound and the stretch 
of the city wall of Palaipaphos against which it was built. A section through the latter revealed 
an original core of mud-brick on a stone foundation about 3 m. in width dating from the twelfth 
or eleventh century B.c., thickened on the inside first with an addition of similar construction and 
later with an addition of stone, and finally revetted with stone on both faces in the archaic period. 
The same section was carried right through the mound, and revealed the end of a tunnel entered 
from the town side of the wall, passing ee the latter and into the fosse, athwart which the mound 
had been raised. Here the incinerated core of the mound lay over a series of mud-brick piers, 
perhaps constructed to prop up the roof of the tunnel, which evidently served as a furnace and 
Bre hole fo an attempt to fire the mound. Here was found a bronze cauldron, full of carbonised 
wood and lime, which may have been used in this attempt. On the west flank of the mound another 
tunnel was found, but not excavated, passing close to the stone-faced mud-brick bastion projecting 
from the town wall, which was found in 1951 and is now completely uncovered. 

Against the inner face of another sector of the city wall were laid bare the remains of an 
important building, the erection of which associated pottery dates to the fifth century, its destruction, 
after removal of all its contents, to the early fourth. The walls have ashlar faces and a rubble core 
(Fig. 3), and the fine quality of the masonry may be judged from the fact that the top of the 
foundation course throughout the building varies not more than 2 mm. above or below the mean 
level. The city wall is here 5-70 m. thick and the wall of the building which backs on to it 4-90 m., 
including a slot or air space 0-85 m. wide, perhaps designed to cushion the effects of any attack on 
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the wall. The plan of the building has not been completely recovered, but its heavy walls, small 

rooms, and narrow corridors suggest that the main accommodation was in an upper storey likewise 

constructed in masonry. In plan and masonry technique the excavators observe affinities with 

early-fifth-century structures at Persepolis, which, together with its evident connexion with the city 

wall, warrants their suggestion that they may have found the quarters of some Persian military official. 

In the area west of that excavated in 1888 the Koutklia expedition had previously laid bare 

_ Roman and earlier buildings when testing the theory that the centre of the sanctuary lay in this 

~. direction. Further investigations have revealed that, though the lowest layer in this area is rich in 
Mycenaean and contemporary local sherds, 1t contains no early structural remains. 

The discovery of firther‘+apmieuts of inscribed Hellenistic pottery on the slopes of the Aaphizin 

hill near Nicosia has made possible further restoration of the vases previously found and of the 

curious texts they bear, on which T. B. Mitford is working. The multiple lamp figured in JHS 
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LXX, 15, Fig. 11, is now seen to have had five rows of nozzles, five inscriptions and, to judge by a 
smaller example, to have been surmounted by a small cup, perhaps an incense-burner. The work 
at Salamis which is mentioned below produced the marble head of Aphrodite on Pl. IV, ¢, of good 
quality and evidently a fourth century original. | 


Graetco-RomMaAN AND LATER 


The most important discovery dating from the Roman period was a bathing establishment 
with mosaic pavements and marble-revetted walls partly excavated by the Kourion expedition 
at the western entrance to the city. In one room Mr. McFadden identifies a representation of 
Achilles, Deidameia and Odysseus at the court of Lykomedes, at the moment when Achilles reveals 
himself though still clad in female attire. In another room there is a much-damaged representation 
of the kidnapping of Ganymede by the eagle of Zeus, within an elaborate border (Fig. 4). It 
appears that the building was in use from the second to the fourth century a.p. and that the mosaics 
are of various dates. Mr. J. S, Last, continuing his investigation of the city’s water supply, for the 
Kourion expedition, followed up two conduits within the walls. Though both were in use in the 
Roman period, a cistern with an archaic fill was brought to light. | 

_ Tombs of the Roman period containing glass, lamps, and coins accidentally discovered at 
Phtertkoddit (Antoninus Pius) and Polemidkia (Augustus? and Trajan) have been excavated by the 
Department and their contents placed in the Cyprus and Limassol Museums respectively., 

At Salamis the Antiquities Department, with A. I. Dikigoropoulos and V. Karageorghis in 
charge, carried out its first campaign of excavation and anastylosis. The purpose was to render 
more intelligible the remains partially investigated by Munro and Tubbs at the site tentatively 
named by them ° the temenos of Zeus’ and by Jeffrey “the marble forum’1* Of the colonnaded 
court, measuring about 70 by 50 m., the stylobates on three sides were cleared and short sections of 
the walls behind them located in 1890, since when there had been considerable filling-in by blown 
sand. The whole of the west stoa and parts of those on the cast and south have now been cleared 
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to their back walls and down to the original floor level. The colonnades on the north, south, and 
west, of which eight of the marble columns have been re-erected, were in their last form a recon- 
struction, in which miscellaneous materials were used, carried out not earlier than the fifth century 
A.D., to judge by the latest of the Corinthian capitals employed. Under one of the fallen columns 
the marble head Pl. I'V, ¢, was found. A bench added along the west wall contained coins of 
Heraclios, indicating that the building still stood and was modified in the seventh century. In 


their earlier state these three colonnades consisted of stone drums finished with plaster. The angle 


supports were square pliers with two engaged half-columns, a feature repeated in the reconstruc- 
tion. The date of the earlier state was not determined, but some of its stone columns were used in 
construction of the wall of the east stoa. This stands 8 m. high, 3-30 m. thick, and 11 m., back 
from the larger marble colonnade found on this side in 1890. The tessellated marble pavement 
between them was partly cleared. Further investigation of this massive East Building, which 
fragments of wall mosaics indicate was repaired, if not rebuilt, in the Christian period, and study 
of its relationship with the smaller colonmades is planned for 1953. Finds included a fragmentary 
inscription naming a gymnasiarch, which is a more satisfactory pointer to the original function of 
this large peristyle court than the inscription mentioning the temenos of Zeus found in 1890. 

In further work by the Department (A. H. 5. Megaw and A. I. Dikigoropoulos) at the early 
Christian basilica at Cape Drepanon near Pyta | 7HS LX X, 15), the mosaic pavement of the chancel 
and the scant remains of that in the nave were cleared and one of the columns re-erected. Finds 
included fragments of the marble ambon. ‘The remains of the marble furniture lying in the ruined 
church at Sykddha ( fHS LAVI, 55, fig. 13) have been removed to the Cyprus Museum, which has 
also acquired some early Christian architectural fragments of carved plaster accidentally discovered 
at Geunyelf, the inscribed marble column from Lapethus naming the Rabbi Atticus,!7 and a hoard 
of 178 gold coins of Heraclios, 155 of them solidi, found on the foreshore at Limassol during the 
extension of the sea-wall. During works designed to protect the apse mosaic in the church at Ait 
an ¢claborate but damaged border across the front of the apse was uncovered. ‘This has certain 
affinities with the mosaics in the Dome of the Rock which would favour the pre-iconoclastic date 
which some prefer for this composition." In the castle at Ayrema further investigations by the 
Department have revealed unsuspected remains of the Byzantine structure in the southern part of the 
courtyard and some Nene has been thrown on the level and limits of the western outer ward of the 
Frankish fortress. In Nicosia there have been further finds of medieval pottery, notably a fourteenth 
century group including a Syrian bow! from the Palaedchora area outside the present walls. A 
bequest received by the Cyprus Museum from the late Capt. C. §. Timins included a number of 
Coptic textiles and oriental rugs. 

A. H. §. Mecaw 
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NOTES 


An Inseribed Marble Portrait-Herm in the British Museum. 
1. The Herm and Portratt. 

Pl. V and figs. 1-3 illustrate a small inscribed portrait-herm 
recently acquired by the Trusteca of the British Muscum, to 
whom thanks are due for permission to publish it here." It was 
discovered in 1948 in the lumber-room of a Kentish antique- 
dealer, but nothing more is known of its history. The matcnal 
is a coarse-grained, rather grey marble which resembles speci- 
mens from Proconnesus. The total height of the herm is 22 
inches (56 cm.); from the top of the inscription panel to the top 
of the head measures 8) inches (21-5.cm.). The tip of the nose 


part of a cloak thrown over one of the shoulders, more probably 
the left, since this is the shoulder over which the cloak is 
normally draped. ‘The notch, to judge from its position, was 
part of the lowest finea transersa on the Ieft Hank. In its 
general pose the figure must have been close to the type of the 
Iwedere Hermes? From shoulder to fork it measured 
roughly 21-5, inches (54°5 cm.), from which we may estimate 
that the complete figure stood pust over 4 fect high (1-20 m.!. 
The form of the berm is unusual. The recessed inscription 
field and the absence of a phallus suggest that the sculptor 
meant it to be a herm-bust on a pedestal rather than a cur- 
tailed version ofa full-length herm. ‘The reverse and sides of the 
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and the nght ear are damaged; but otherwoee the herm o in 
good condition. There are no restorations and no signs of 
modem reworking. ‘The surface is finished with a moderately 
fig, ease 

e berm has been carved from the torso of an earlier statue. 
The block of marble furnished by this torso was not quite large 
enough to get the herm out completely, and the surface of the 
earlier figure remains visible at three points. Part of its 
buttecks can be seen at the bottom of the rear of the shaft 
(Pl. V, 4); drapery folds appear on the crown of the head 
(Fig. 3); and there is a wide notch in the right-hand border 
of the inscription next to the leaf ornament at the end of 
line 5 (PL. V,a). From these vestiges we may infer something 
of the original figure. The buttocks prove it to have been 
waked: and, since the right buttock is higher than the left, 
it stood with the weight on the right leg, the left relaxed. The 
dra folds, running {as their direction in relation to the 
“a oa shows) from back to front of the body, must have been 


shaft and the head from the cars back are only roughly blocked 
out; probably the herm stood in a niche or against a wall. 
The half-life-size portrait (Figs. 1, 2) represents an elderly 
man, bald and clean-shaven. The left eve io blank, but the 
ims and pupil of the might are represented plastically by means 


of two. shallow, py overlapping drill-holes within an 
in | 


engraved semicirc This difference in the treatment of the 
two eyes must, I think, be intended to indicate blindness in the 
left *; and blindness in one eye may also explain the asymmetry 
of the brows and of the furrows on ember side of the mouth. 
The dry, factual style of the carving, the protruding, tight- 
lipped mouth, the carefully observed contrasts of prominent 
bone and loose, leathery skin, are characteristics which recall 
late republican portraits." But a republican date is ruled out 
for our berm by the right eye. Plastically rendered cyes are 
not found in stone sculpture of the pre-Flavian period and are 
not common before Hadrian.* The herm is not likely, then, 
to be pre-Trajanic. On the other hand, the epigraphic 


NOTES 


evidence discussed by Dr. Tod below points to a date not later 
than a.p. 150. Dated between these limits, we may compare 
the herm with two other second-century herms which WW 
considerable stylistic affinity with ours. The first uo the herm 
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of the Athenian coemete Heliodorus of Peiracus dated by its 
inscription to 119-114;" the second, the herm of Moiragenes 
from the Agora, which, though not certainly dated, must be 
of the same period.” Vessberg has recently suggested * that the 
dry, fact-bound stvle which we associate particularly with late 
republican riraiture may have originated in Alexandria. 
These three berms, all Greek works, show that at all events the 
style was not confined in time or space to republican Rome. 


D. E. L. Haynes 





1 1948. 1o-19. 1. 

2 Amelung, Scalpinren det reficanischen Musewns I, pl. 12, 
no. 59. 

acy. the probable representation of one-eyed blindness in 
heads of the so-called * Lycurgus’ type (Strong, Cafelogue of 
the Greet & Reman Antiques in the possession of Lord .Melehett, 

, 26, no. 20), 
eo Vemberg, Sadie cor Aumalgencichte der nenicten Mefdiut, 
pll. XXX 1, XXX 4, XLIL2, XMLUI 2, LXE 1-3 & 4, LXV 1. 

' Cf Hekler, O7k XXI/XXI, rogf Berlin No. 415 
(= Blame! R 65) is not Trajanic, but dates from the end of the 
socomd century. 

© Brunn and Amdt, Portrdts, No. 982. 

* Hesperia V, 160, fg. 14. 

® Op. cit. 254 0 


a. The inscribed Epigram ond the Person commemorated. 


Om the front of the shaft is an ecpigram of three bexameter 
verses, neatly engraved on a slightly sunk panel, every letter 
of which is unmistakably legible. ‘The panel is 27-5 cm. high 
and 11 em. broad, and the letters are 1:5.cm. in height. The 
script shows the influence of the cursive writing in the * lunar’ 
forms of €0W), the slight prolongation of the right-hand. stroke 
of AAA above the top of the left-hand stroke, and the curved 
form of AA, but the letters are not tall, narrow, and crowded, 
as is often the case with the cursive script. A has an unbroken 
cross-bar, the straight stroke of & touches the circumference on 
both sides, and the horizontal stroke of 1 extends to mght and 
left considerably beyond the verticals. All letters are repre- 
sented except Z20?. The ends of many strokes are thickened 
an as to form nidimentary serif, The syllabic division of 
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words if stricth observed, though this has mecessitated the 
introduction of a leaf-ornament to fill the vacant space at the 
end of 1. 5 and the continuation of |. 8 beyond the edge of the 
panel, A mark of punctuation like a Greek colon indicates 
the close of the first metrical verse. 

The text of the cpigram runs thus: 

5 “Peary [GeGpo BAdrroe| tes iy elet)]ei popgerpotmalate| 
yeaploare |weypdhkes ti |ernn¢ doo ta Gi" etyctie|| 
10 0x Bay [ye Some, yas yep ertancaane | yrs. 

The name of the man commemorated by portrait and porm 
HM emphasied by its position, occupying as it does the frst line 
of the tinsermption and the first foot of the epigram. It recurs, 
but with a single p, in the epitaph “Powis [ypnetds |yaipe, 
engraved on a cofumedia of Hymettian marble now in the Epi- 
graphical Muscum at Athens (EM 1225), which J. Kirchner, 
its latest editor, assigns to the latter part of the first century s.c. 
WG uw. 2579); the engraver seems to have written POM and 
then to have changed the Mto ¥. Elsewhere I have found it 
only at Dura-Europus on the Euphrates, where it and closely 
related names arc common, “PowpS; occurs m F, Cumont, 
Foutlles de Doura-Enropes, 445 no. 125, and in the provisional 
reports on the American Excavations af Oura-Europos, 1. 46 no. 4 
(= SEG vi. 665), iv. t47 no. 282 (= SEG vii. 9779) and v1. 
248 £ no, 742, ‘Pouuns in op. af.v. tt4 no. 408 and vil—vitl. 307 
no. Gi4, “Powpalog in iv. 173 mos. 9599 (= SEG vil. 64), 954. 
‘Poveda in Cumont, of. cif. 496 no. 110 SEG ni. Gor), and 
‘Poms in 419 no. 69 (@ SEG vil. 650): see Cumont’s note, 
ob. cl. 4t6, 445, pointing out that the name i Nabatean and 
recur in a feminine form at Palmyra. Four of the exaniples 
at Dura can be accurately dated and fall between aio. 26 
and 62. The “Povpaé$a Mevitroy "Armoyicos of an cpitaph of 
uncertain provenance, now in the Museum at Modena (C/G 
6912), and the ‘Povsléo of a building-inscription at ‘Amman 
(Philadelphia), dated berween a.p. 161 and 164 (Princeton Unie, 
Arch, Expeditions te Syria, iano, 4), are probably cognate, as are 
also “Pound, a concubine of Nahor (Genesis, xxii. 24 2, Josephus, 
Arch. 1. 6. 5), and “Pow, a nominative or vocative recorded on 
an epitaph of Antioch (JG. Syrir, g7o). 

The epithet pappapémooertos (1. 4) i, I bebeve, new, but it a 
wholly appropriate to an elxew * struck out of marble my Leaving 
out of account the metrical terms dvérairros and its compounds 
(Cc. D. Buck and W. Petersen, Revere Jodex, 512), we have 
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évirraetes in the sense of * hammered", ‘forged’, applied to 
a key, Germoros * embossed", Sedrmeros ‘struck by a god’, 
and waséraeres * demented ', all derived from the verb tala,! 
Apart from this one word, the language of our epigram is 
fiectly simple and straightforward and contains no un- 
amiliar terms. Yet there wu about m something enumatic 
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and almost mysterious, which challenges and perhaps baffles 
interpretation. We may translate it thus: 


‘Recognise Rhoummas when ye see him in a portrait 
wrought m marble, a man who through prayer accomplished 
great deeds of faith: he died, and yet be died not, for he 
obtained a good repute". 


Of Rh and place of birth, of his office or 
prosession, rite locates of his life and the cause of his death, 
“3 l hose who wished by this memorial to pay him tribute nothing 
= His praise a but in quite general terms, an 
the epithets veyas cyati¢ are ordinary, not to say banal. 
then was Rhoummas? An Oriental, a Semite, 
prob a native of Syria—so much the name indicates; but 
ellenised —so much we learn from the language of the epigram. 
a si furst thought, ae ibe by the phrase prydhas trictays 
evyis, was that the inscription was c “ 
Christina, ai this view I have abandoned. There is es 
Chratian symbol on the monument, nor is the rhssona tance han 
of the New Testament, which dors not use yeoun or tens 
in this sense nor the plural wietes at all, in which dvi is never 
found anc ey Occurs only once (James, V. 15 fh exh ths 
mictess) with the: prayer ', clsewhere always denoted 
by mpommn or Bincis. reover, the denial of death in 
verse 9 is not based on the Christian belief in immortality, but 
if more akin to Thomas Camp bell's ‘ To live in hearts-of those 
we love Is not to die’. Mor, , do I think it likely that an 
early Christian community we d erect 50 costly and striking a 
memorial, Soy at intended for public exhibition, of one of 
its leaders. More le seems the conjecture: | that Rhoum- 
mas was one of j Sige many philoso and “saints” who 
abounded in the castern provinces of the Roman Empire in the 
early Imperial period—men such as Pliny’s friends the Syrian 
redband and pasate of Eye (described by von Arnim 
T, dg ge f rer tery Soe Asctions of Tyana, Me 
Atel 9s atonist o ‘tus, or A onius 
Piste Rowe, exciting the dace of eisplan ie venal 
migrat to excit tof a splenctic Ju 
but basking in the Mavourb kde Gres ch Wear OTL 
occasionally interrupted by periods of Imperial disfavour and 
proscription. Even so the puzzle of verse 2 remains for me 
unsolved,? but verse 3 may be ed as a briefer 
exposition of the thought exp i towards the close of the 
letter in which the younger cr Plin tells of the death of his 
guardian, benefactor and hero L. us, * Necesse est 
tamquam immaturam mortem cius in sinu tuo deficam, si 
tamen fas est aut flere aut omnino mortem vocare, qua tanti 
viri mortalitas magis finita ake hageiaidanatg Vivit enim vivetque 
semper atgque ctiam latius in memoria hominum et sermone 
veraabitur, postquam ab oculis recessit" (Epist. ii. 1. 10 f.). 
One question remains, that of date. The epigraphical 
criterion is note fallacious, especially in the case of an 
inscription of uncertain provenance like the present, but my 
imprestion on a review of all the evidence is that the 
cpigram ma Naren Bi Beth st Re hep arnt ed 150, 
Ht must be admitted that, of the examples of Attic writing 
presented in Kirchner’s Jmagines [nseriftionum Atficarum, it is no. 
145 (=1G iP. 3764), dated about a.p. 217, which is most like 
» bat it is clear from the tables given by W. 
Larfeld, der griechischen E i. 487 ff, that all 
the letter-forms used in our cpigram were fully established, at 
least in Athens, by a.p. 40. 
Marcus N. Ton 








* Apuotumoncros occurs in P, Kretschmer and E, Locker, 
ead ead Sect ee ie ee ised 
Scott give “ypuchnrancros, ov, indcid’ il 

perp jo J ily Sg Won ako necccdel tir Bac ee 

his copy of BGU A. S. Hunt underlined 


-KTos and wrote ‘ = oTos” Dike 
whether he ores as the true reading of 
or a5 2 No other -vamros 





Se Ege alice acy er sod zc 
kane Shales au: tid section rowledge. 
Lampe, some in my know 
He - 7c Saif inspe ae Spanner de Ne wap in *, OCCUrs 
im the LXX, Prov. xiv. 22, xv ye coupled with patsesiea 
sony el ype hae on the fonmer 
of al pbs Gxév wicrns (Patrol. Grarc, 87", 
that dependent hi oa dover aid Aja Fathers 


wreath 


NOTES 


epigram is that it is neither pagan nor fully Christian, but 
betrays cither a * sub-Christian ' be it attitude or jonah 
thought as expressed in Eeclesiasticus and other similar Jewish 


writings. 


A Column Erater in Dunedin. 
(Plates VI-VIT) 


T am indebted to the authorities of the | Museum, 
Dunedin, New Zealand, for permission to a column- 
krater which they have recently acquired, vase is un- 
broken,' a the sires es is badly pitted : the reverse is 

eis a ustrous black 
reece Pe ere 


eoseih hon act ares Delay ous Gandle whit 

dark brown. ‘There are lotus-buds on the neck above the main 
scene only, and rays round the base between two bands of red. 
The pictures are unframed, but a third red line runs round the 


vase Lo Serve as a line for the figures. 

‘On the front ( VI and fig. t) Dionysos stands facing to the 
left, wearing a ong-al chiton and a himation, with a 
round his head and his hair bound up at the back: in 
his left hand he holds an ivy-branch, in his Heht a kantheros. 
Before him a bald-pated satvr, nude save for a wreath or fillet, 
capers to the left with his right arm Hung up above his head; 
the surviving traces of beard ancl car show that he was looking 
behind him, his gaze fixed on the oinochoe in his left hand. 
Relief contour for all save the soles of the feet and the outline of 
the hair; dilute A og for So god's moustache and the satyr's 
abdominal ma 8; red for the wreaths -leaves. 
When the back ) was filled in the toes of the catyr’s night 
foot were cut off. Gn the were » VIT and fig. 2) is a satyr 
moving to the left and looking ‘his right hand above his 
head and his left arm outstretched; he, too, is bald and wears 

a fillet. No relief contour; ce ae Share ee the eer ae 
ofthe abdomen: red for the 
column- pcabaea fersorlee shape among the manner- 
ist “Broup of vase-painter, and. the Dunedin krater i by a 
member of the group, the Pig painter. Most of the details can 
Ge parabens on vues asteibiited to him,? though the treatment 
of the wu part of Dionysos’ chiton seems unusual for him, 
and the drawing in general is more careful than most of his 
work; it ‘is perhaps an early vase by him, and may be dated 


0 8.C. 
g8o-47 fo Paice oe 





a O-4ia m.: diameter of rim, 0-343 m.; maximum 
seme ea Rg as noe of No oy ete 
: pose, of. No. 5; t. 
himation, fe “pt Stal 21,28; for the beard, Nos. 4,9, 11, 22. 
The satyr : for the line of the hi of. New z'and 
29; forthe ri seht hand. No. 7 (the woman on Seine 
round t anil Arie "7 and 13. The satyr on tl reverse has 
pat ena ance to the satyrs on no. 11. For the 
eeneot ae the arms, cf. No. 4 (the left-hand bracers 
on B); Sai Bhs tor the am the anatomy, Now. 5, 9, #4, 1g. aRVavo ne} Pie 
Paralipomena go1, we 5 oe 
Shiate add axe. 10 bis the column-kra Damen’: 


Mopsos. 

In 1 expedition led by Professor H. Bowsert and his 
Turkil coils gilensins of the Institute for Research in Ancient 
Oriental Civilisations at the University of Istanbul investigated 
a site, now called Raratepe, in Cilicia, in a wild and remote 


of the Taurus Mountains overlooking the Ceyhan River, 
fortified by death ave ornamented 
Reactant cc abe 


rr found a small citadel] 
bons in the gateways, 
found them to be flanked cy ie 





be venniens - t. ! 

would) interpret thite hieroglyphic script _ 

Confirmation was now to be av Si oe 

interpretations of the cereibs which had been attempted 
years. 


over ninety 
The Phoenician text, The en ne 
Semitic inscription. ‘The dedicant is one Azitawad 


Asitawad),! a ee of the Danunim (or Danuniyim), 


dwell in the of Adana, Where the hieroglyphic tent 
gives Sein cherie: Arcam the Phoenician gives * king of 
the Danuniyirn * two names must thus be virtually 
identical, and the fp ed A must have some implication at 
present obscure. ¢ inscription appears to be of the late 


NOTES 


Fig. t—_Couoen-Keater mr Dungorxs: Deram or UOsverse. 
li. Fy . 


Fic. 2.—(louuws-keATER in Dusen: Dera or Reverwz. 
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erates 
& city 


B.c., and in it Azitawad describes his foundation 
after himself, Acifawedi, evidently ail ertage de 
Fevptian it is empting to identify the Dananien with. 
se pig mentioned as invading the Syrian 
phiere i he ahe @xiteonah cootaryana he Som 
Raiders of Egypt in the twelfth ui sect B.C. 
thus clearly already existent at an mast Gye date. Adana, too, 
mentioned (under the name of Adaniya) in a Hittite 
treaty of the fourteenth century. a ie then part of Kizru- 
wadna. Daniuna® are evade ety soi an monuments 
dressed in exactly the same ork, a he ilistines; that is 
“ie say, the ians believed them to hail from the Acgean 
World. It is hardly out of place to mention that for many 
ee the Daniuna have been identified by classical historians 
with the Danaoi, haps suggesting that these invaders 
of Egypt were Greeks. is first identification may be correct, 
though the second cupeesen erived from it is perhaps 
misleading. Greek tradition itself suggested that the Danaoi 
who settled in ain were named after Danaos, whose Oriental 
o He was the fon of Belos (i.2. the Babylonian 
god Bel) aad. brother of tos. Danaos is the reputed 
 antge of the penteconter and the art of sailing,* and is 
posed to have introduced to Greece the * Cacdmean letters", @r. 
the Phoenician alphabet, before Cadmus. But new evidence 
from Karatepe now connects the Dantuna-Danunim with 
Greece of | ime in a new way. Azitawad describes 
himself at Karat as a descendant of the * House of MPS’, 
which, in view of the occurrence of the lege: name of 
tn ot Mogun Grek ure? “Chay t do we 
know of Mopsos from Greek sources? er that he was a 
fecr, a S00, acc to some, of FR to others 






of Ar by his Manto, the ae daughter sp Teivesias : 
that he founded | pretes sanch of Apollo at eoeuea te ; 
that a year before the end of the T War, ac by 


| « 
Mu-k()-sa-s “Parnas 


Fic. 1.—" Tae House or Morsos” as or Appears ix Hirvrire 
Hrmreociyrns (KRARATErE AX) 
(see Archiv Orientalni XVIII, 1950, p. 16]. 


Amphilochos and two Lapiths, Leonteus and ie as 
led a band of followers southward, ieee Inte Pamphylia 
he founded Aspendos and Phaselis) and i here 


where he built M a bro 





with sere SO WHS near Mallos, at Saber 
and | finally quarrelled, fought, and were buried) ; 
that he in a contest of divination with Calchas, cither 


at Claros or in Cilicia, and defeated him, whereat Calchas died 
of mortification ; cvs stead any Pt ea daughter of 
Kabdéros,. The last point is teresting. It is 

ences eee to the settl established be hina 
in Pamphylia, and tien But the association 
in this way of Parplika with Katadros is nesdtaly inform 
tive, since Kabdéros can hardly be anything but a Grecised 
version of Kaftor, the Biblical name for Crete, or Kaptara as 
it is called in Babylonian, the home of Minoan Cretans, the 





Keftiu of the E _ Here isa plain allusion to a settlement 
of Cretan in eat es oa which still awaits discovery.* 
The fact that Mopaos ts said to have founded Aspendos is 


deat tee te cutie ‘ame oF as written on its 


coins is EXTFEAIIYE, , which is virtually identical with the 
stata Atel at Sa This does 
raiebrcrnur pan Adee air Manite ek Comact ty Soe 
but suggests was fi by an earlier 
Azitawad, which | Pag Peac bern x scoot ceae fn Oe 
family of M ese events are stated to have | 


open, 
after the fall of Troy, and, according to Greek tradition, this 
took place about 1180, that i, about Jaen vears after rie 


colla of eg Hittite Empire. This j is generally confirmed 

the | ic specialists, who point out that t Pamplin 
dialect, ike the Cypriot, is closely related to the pre- 
dialect of of the Peloponnese, 


i that in the 
kext renders 


before, or mot later than, the 
ioe beds dormer peor tite hieroglyph 





Te itis dams existed until Note tearin 


be quite far-fetched. 


and is likely to have entered 
Dorian invasion of 


NOTES 


southern Phrygia. Most remarkable of all, we find that M. 
is actually mentioned in a cuneiform tablet from the library at 
a8 Mfwkiel.? [tis in the text describing the misdeeds 
of one } faddiuwattal, a vassal in Western Anatolia of one of 
the last Hittite Emperors. Madduwattad is first the opponent, 
later the henchman, of Attarifiyad of Abhi 2 ape * What 
regent is not made clear, as unfortunal y the passage 
lesshy ‘broken, but it is certain that he was a cont 
ort duwattad and Attarifiyad, and that his position at this 
time was well to the West of the Hittite kingdom, reasonably 
enough in Lydia, Thus not only ts Mopsos shown to have 
been a historical person, but he emerges as the first character 
from the mists of the Greek Heroic Age of whom this can be 
said, and who can be dated ind ently of Greek sources, 
His , must have been about 1220-1170 5.c, 
he site of the Abhiyawa kingdom i, of course, much 
disputed." Stubbings® points out yates akira ind Rhodes a5 a 


Mycenean settlement which exported pottery t from the 
fourteenth century (Amarna). Caratelli *" ts all pega 
Rhodes with Ahhryawa. Mycenean ITI A/B sherds (iv. sh 


earlier in date than 1200 8.c., the date of the fall of Bogaz-koy) 
Occur at Kazanti, ‘Tarsus, and fersin, while [Te ware (1. 
later than its fall) occurs at iting This last ware Stubbings, 





no doubt ri ny, er ape th tion of Amphilochos 
he might ed Mop: The atyle is later followed 
the local: “pehcorete” see of G It would be 


by 

helpful to know more concerning the various ea of Mycenean 
eeber} found in Asia Naor Sl scattered pre and to know 
whether they, like those of Amarna, also show affinities with 
Rhodes, Thus there is a Mycenean vase found in un wblished 
excavations of Frakedin in the very latest Hittite level b po 
fall of the Empire." Possibly excavations at Aspendos and 


1 The name appears to mean ‘lover ar Shairen need 
Wa(n}das*. ‘The native name *Wandas ¢ or *Qundas a 
such Anatolian names 25 Senora SFr. joes 
(Cilician) (apud Sundwall, Die -Einheimischen Ni amnen ¢ der phe), 

2 The form Dania recorded on the in TOnUMents 1s 
to be derived from *Dantya-teana-, “The ding - banat s) is the 
cthnic suffix in the Hittite hieroglyphic The 
contraction Seok dvr ans iva ecko copa in that speech. 

7 As to the claim that D. invented the penteconter and the 

tion that the Daniuna were ship-builders, this may not 
In Biblical times the stock expression for 
an ocean-going ship is ‘a ship of Tariid’. Tarlis is not 
Tartessus in Spain, as sometimes asserted, but T arsus (once the 
port of Adana), in Phoenician: Tarz, the Hittite . 
equivalent for which the cynic ys now shows would be arsis 
“ed *Tarz. The Hebrew word for ship used in this expression 
‘aniyah, derived from an older Canaanite form “anawiyah, 
appears in a gloss in the Amarna Letters (fourteenth 


pelnannicte But this anager What can it be but 
some form of- Indo- of vats—nueis? (I owe this 
suggestion to Dr, H. H. a) This Amarna gloss makes it 
ee he eS heme fla seketremesensry Sorc 


its deere to the s 
in the castern Meine aR Biblical ook if Danaos a 


errancan, 
Ssferriog the ceigk CeCe Grek ain Get 
origin a its name to cia 
The obscure question of Mediterranean shipping cannot 
Rt 
ne hon wis t writer 
cet bation Phoenicia Serica sues pubis Coe rag 1046 
p 56 ff). rerpounaraoawed ee apie ea was put forward and 
published tn by A. Alt, afew weeks carlier* Mopens 
is no late invention: arbocr & was known to Ca cocener (seventh century 
D.C.) a E hesus. inte Riigapt nota Oe sah arg ver 
A 1 15, ainwright 
Aratic Ke si a Jf An x : 





2 ee a interpretation. 
a siete ylia is that Azitawad invokes the 
agp been plausibly identified as the 
‘al of Celenderis in ya 


* Forrer pointed many years ago to a gloss containing 

evidence that there existed : aeady inthe late second millennium 

in Western Anatolia a | or dialect related to eect in 

which Hittite & was peplaced yp. This, he showed, 

Lydian. (Forrer, che, in his Forschunger, ne) 
iJ ze, Madduseattal, 2. 3 and 40 (pointed cust by roe ort. 

Orwnas IT, p. oh (Is tes perhaps a 

Madduwattad ?) 

a For an account of thee even on nee Gurnev, The 
ites, a summary of the objections to 

eS one fanciful identifications of Attaniiya’ and others with 


aa saree tery from the Levant, p. 100, 
Caratelli, eo ye Forsch. I, : 


, 1948, 266— 








NOTES 


Mopsoubestia would produce L.M. Ile ware, which might 
be identified with the advent there of the settlers who, if 
pica 


y Greek, seem to have been absorbed into the local 


¢ remains to try to sketch in outline the half legendary, half 
historical, events of this period in Asia Minor m which the 
career of Mopsos is ta be set. Thus ¢. 1495 we have to place the 
Danunim's invasion of the Syrian coast (and at about 
this time they became known as invaders in Greece). We hear 
of the * Sea Rai * apparently from Asia Minor, attacking 
rn Lake inl 229 B.c., where they are defeated in the 
lola Pecans teat gar These raiders include 

the pears icmp jAbineP iecdarsinage’ Ukezy: Fata 
to legend, we learn from otus 2 4 

Bees taavian ie Lystie atic tol the Etruscans to rise up 
and emigrate to Italy, Again reverting to history, one is most 


Ancient nomes thus - NOVAE 
Modern names thus - R_Arget 


VIMNINACIUM 
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to connect this with a famine which occurred 
nid aoe rehash ‘the Pedetishew to take grain in 
to keep alive that land of Kheta" (Breasted, Ancient ; 
IIT, § 580). i es om al shin tha Ai loo a 
tu . Meanwhile, tite empire was in its th- 
throes, Its enemies were | on East and West, Tud- 
halias IV and Arnuwandas IV ee 
enemies in Western rete vet ee ¥ mentioned. 
included Viluga, possibl and it may be to this that 
Teiawvalb ics whens bax deoesines bor how! Sethe mec cay 
in his youth with the Phrygians 
thought to ore the Hitvites). Meanwhile, Saddntanas 
Muka, and the wa were in “their intrigues, 
Bogaz-koy, the Hittite capital a reece y its enemics, 
f. 1200 8.c., and very shortly afterwards (ec. 1196 B.c.) the same 
Feel entis o Bo, and Palestine to 
spend tsclf on the Frontier of Egypt assailants were now 
Philstine, Shardana, : and others. Then came 
Pata rocoaan | i 


to Cili to repopulate with a a half Greek H 
Packet emptied by the recent mass-movements, A 

few years ce ¢. 1160 B.c., the Phrygian tribes, the Mudki, 
moved through the centre of Anatolia, to be thrown back in 











English Miles 
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1110 B.c. onl the Assyrian armies on the South East. ‘Thus 
ee mah oa pale oF hic bawee tony of Aaa 
Minor as it was rebuilt in the Iron Age. 
R. D, Barnett 


Where was Attila’s Camp? 


Many scholars who have studied Priscus’ accoun rte fad 
a8q to 323 in L. Dindorf, Historic Gracci Minores, “OF ¢ 
and lines of which reference will be made throughout) of 
nis visit to the court of Attila in summ g,* have ave concluded 
that the Hun king's camp was on the North-castern of the 
Hungarian plain, between the Theiss and the Zand all 
whose works I have been able to consult have ere} or implied 
by their narrative, that it was somewhere in Hungary. 


TP Land above 1500 feet 


That Attila 1 made his headquarters in the s 
Hunieary sie 0s a early became a commonplace.’ It 
perhaps as a result of this that scholars have been so ready to 
assume that in 449 he was there, and have even * emended * 
the text of our one and only cye-witness to accord with their 
views.“ Let us begin by a fresh examination of Priscus’ 


narrative. 

Maximinus and apron aac dere pur era a rsa 
and not far from the town they fall in with Agintheus, Master of 
Soldiers in lyricum, with whom they spend the night (291. 
15, ff.).. The next morning, before first locht, they continue on 
their way, which takes them through a yoploy ovnpepts, full of 
twists and turns, in which they completely lose their sense of 
direction (291. 29 ff.). ei they proceed through a wifi 
Bites uniil they reach the Danube, across they are 
ferried by BapPapa replutls lv oxdger porobido (292. 1 ff). 
ja march some seventy stades on the North of the river, and 

Now. the road the night (292. 12 ff). 
from Naissus down the Foca valley to 
Horrea. Margi, and 
edn the: Antonine Itinerary (pp. a would 7 
is quot in tonine It 139 ess.) os 11 
Roman miles m length. The titan’ ag tho eo fice 2 





14g NOTES 


about 100 English miles, so we can ae the figure of the 
Ite as ately correct. much too 
long a ance for the Roman part (consisting of faxinunus, 
Priscus, Ruusticius, Edeco, Orestes, Bigilas, 7 
plus five Hun descriers,* to aie in fen oars of which the Ress 
was part! t conferring wit Agint while of the secon 
ap rine wan left after the crossing of the Danube to push 
a: nine or ten miles on the other side. Furthermore, the 

tion of the difficulties of the route does not fit the road 

sing rapt to Viminacium. The Morava valley, from the 
ay thera of the Nigava to the Danube, is wide, open, 
straight, ‘There are no defiles, no confusing sinuosities. A 
further point is that Priscus, who seems to have been interested 
in rivers (cf. yoo. 1 ff, 909. Na Dialer mokeg eae have failed 
to mention that the whole of his two days’ journey lay along 
the bank of a stream so imposing by its magnitude as the 
middle and lower Morava. 

The nearest ton the Danube to Naissus is Ratiaria (now 
Artar, on the of the river South of Vidin *), distant just 
under 60 miles as the crow flies, and linked with: Naissus by a 
road built in the time of Augustus." The distance is such as 
could reasonably be covered by the party in two days. Mlore- 
over, this road (which must have | niltoned in its Kc engdl ned) 

nm 


approximate! the line of the present road and railway 
Nid to Ni to Zajetar) makes makes a rapid ascent shortly after leaving Nii, 
ruben fig ually rapid descent mto the epee Timok 
valley, a ascent over the ri which forms the 
present Yigeslay-Dulgarian frontier. Thi is past once sur- 
latively gentle. 


ted, its descent to the Danube o 
Prficus’ description therefore tallies with the road to Ratiaria 
much better | with that to Viminacium. 

Continuing his narrative, Priscus save that the Roman party 
reach Attila’s temporary t on the next day (292. 
24 ff.), and later, setting off cpermcrreps (29. 25), 
travel for some seven days (gor. ar) until they reach the village 
in which ai seria sevens Fe cae a cate se eee 
14 ff.). Daring this cyt cross a num rivers, On 
TE eet oleate the Aptpaw, the Tiyas, and the Tigres 
(300. ed dha AeA atoll oben ey ae had Wes 
rafts which the Huns carry in their carts (g00.6). There have 








been many attempts to identify these rivers, | orgs of 
which is suspension of judgment." The Tojo may be 
Temes, and the Tiyes may (t the probability 1s ls) 


be the Theis. These ttiations ¢ depend mainly on 
assumption that Attila’s camp was in Seerens saa come 
be used as arguments in favour of that assumption. 

Let us su tna Bia cines Se PE 


in Wallachia. "They then proceed imi 
Be deni and centiice Benen tae aA ciate ceaniy 
direction. They will then have to cross a number of rivers, the 
DMisndtuiu, the Jiu and its tributaries, the Olt and its tributaries, 
of which the largest is the Oltet, and possibly the Vede. The 
ancient names of these rivers arc unknown to us, eg there at 
of the Olt—Aluta, “A\ouras, Alutus."" While none of 
navigable in the commercial sense except the Olt, and that 
only in its last 50 kilometres,!* several, ¢.g. the Jiu, the Oltet, 
the Olt, and the Vede, have sufficient water at most times of 
the year to make it worthwhile maintaining 
ferry boats, and other small craft. Werny snpiicaet t the 
nicer aid egehs Reopen egg ad ph Oe rane Bhd Bis abi 
taining so many obstacles; and in any case they had no 
any need to hurry, as they knew that Attila was occupied and 
bien ee ocean 80 Shrek sone Ee rae: Their 
ey's end would therefore be somewhere in central Wal- 
East of the Olt. Ww is not so flat as 
» but it is certain! a wither compared with 
Saounteink to the: Nosh West. Priscus’ account 
i journey, then, seems quite as com tible with 
the location See ene in Wallachia as with the more 
tion in Hungary. It cannot therefore be used as an 
ether view pe yrewsak : 
eat Priscus’ story of the return journey 
ey leave Attila's court in company with the 
Hun scene ane 22), they spend at least two days on 
brerdenes 1 to the Danube (920. 29), Berichus ts fovyes wai 
i lara change a be dents Ke th 
horse he has given to aah hae rage Sore 


his ill-will in other ways. They 








ut the | rey the normally shrewd, observant, 
and circumstantial tony Leia seems to have noticed nothing 
worthy of comment. And are we to suppose that, once on the 
Roman bank of the Danube, the ambassador tolerated the 
ust rapintenect sulking of their Hun companion all the way 
from Viminacium to Adrianople (453 Roman miles accordi 

to the Antonine Itinerary, pp. 199-7 Wess.) before having it 
out with him? Surely it is more reasonable to suppose that 
the return journey was in fact a comparatively short one, and 
that Piney caseat was the first place of any note through 


AR re ndrgheenl A recon hwards from capers cg he T 
orthw: over t royan 

to pert 13 (the modern Lovet), where it divides into two 
pesto reaching the Danube at Oescus and Novae re pec 
tively." The Tabula tingeriana gives the distance tro 
Oescus to Philippopolis as 78 Roman miles, but this figure i is 
about 20 miles too little. If Attila’s camp were actually m 
central Wallachia, this would be the natural route for the 
return of the Roman am and it fits Priscus’ account 
much better than the usual view that they crossed the Danube 
in the neighbourhood of Viminacium. 

'o summarise what must ap at first sight to be a structure 
of suppesitions: Priscus narrative of the outward and return 
journeys of Maximinus makes sense if Attila’s headquarters 
were in Wallachia, while it presents considerable difficulties if 
they were in the ‘Hungarian plain; and his narrative of his 
movements while in Hun territory 5 too a ana oes to acmit of 
firm conclusions, but is at least as with the former 

conclusion as with the latter. 

In the light of the previous discussion we may now turn 

an interesting pastage in Jordanes’ Getica "6 $178), ont fe ‘he 
c historian relates that when Priscus and his party had 
peta the three great rivers and were already near Attila’s- 
fanbe Sees the place ‘ ubi dudum Vidigoia Gothorum 
fortissimius dolo occubuit’. Vidigoin w 

gothic leader of the period before the crossing of the Danube, 
mentioned slogwtiee’ Only £0: 5.85 edt fe Jordanes’ 
la that he was ried Sarmatian raiders in 
ble toe tenreory: but even Phere victim of an ambush im 
Sarmatian territory, he cannot have been far from home, as the 
i bly these who lived in the 
* Caucalandensis locus’, . from which they were led by 
Athanarich and the rump of the Visigoths in. 3° (Amm. 
Marcell. 91.4.12), This region is generally believed to have 











For the a in favour of this date rather than 445 ¢f. 
E. A. " Attile and the Fh,  PP- a pli Sec 

* fi te ea 25 365; J. B. 

History Later Roman Empire 1°. 2 Thompson 

ap. cil. 221=2, "fur 2:6 Chuni a Pannonis en : 

mae . Greg. T ur. 2 uni a Pannonits i, ul ¢ sor 
“a Feige lnc a caren 


riqua depopulanda Melich, 1 Fluss, ih others wish to alter Thyss, 
the name of:a river in Priscus 300. 2, to Tioas or Tizas, the 
Theiss. 


. Thor op. cil. 1O2—J. 
~ Wull TRE LA. som 
» Westdentsche Zeitschrift far Geschichte 


. VOT 
und J ust, 21 (1902), sno 
® The same triad & is mentioned by Jonsennee 178° Tisia, 
Tibisiaque et Dricca’ and Ravenn. of Bee * 'Tisia 
Tibisia Marisia *, both no doubt obtaining t informs~ 
tion directly of indirectly from seth fob Geog 

erchum, Gothoru philoso ordanes, pelac 
archum, Gothoru pares ai Be that ns it TAY, it is 
noteworthy that Gana Ravenn. makes all three rivers flow 
into the ube: it would be difficult, on the Hungarian 
bypothess, to find a tributary of the Danube to identify with 


cy. Tomaschek, RE 5. 1696; Patsch, RE 5. 70 (nese) 5 
Flus, RE 6a. gt (Tyas) and i ibid, Ga. 1426 (Tephoos) ; 
; oP. cif, 221—2, 
a seems to be nothing in Priscus’ text to eierty that 
the whale of their journcy was necessarily in a rly 
direction. 





LEE boeonptr ocak Hid nts eto sf 

Prol. 3. 8. 2 is not, as the ca bers generally 

Jiu, bat the Drancea, an stream fh een 

cr Danube almost opposite Vins Cy. Tomaschek, +. 
a Cf. Flin RE te oso flaliand 25. 312. 
™ Cf. Floss, re 


Danoff, RE ty. 2 
i + ee ag cleo wi 


NOTES 


assur parte nena eae or Eastern Wallachia." ‘Therefore when 
ci a gag nbassadors had almost reached their journcy’s 

eed. thew wert: still in or very oaks Sete" Visigothic territory, 
and certainly not in the plain of Hungary. Thus this ent 
of the i the hypothesis reserved 








spose esha ars is to which we. $0: Hoon ted bya 
srcviving as of Seen hie 
ST at gee hg atin cxabeney Gk aot at once by the 
shortest route, the obvious answer is th did mot | 


knit peach The Thats lived seattered t t their 
ive 2“? and their king spent much of hi time on 
addition, the Romans had to collect the Hun 
pie eae h ie ed th Scourge 
To. be u the motives which prompt e 
of ere he tech poe se Sr 
A oe was particularly interested i the Este portion of hs 
ane Wa interested in the is 
Eee Ap the envoy of the Western Romans 
Vicar Praca tact atthe Hun court, believed that Attila was 
likely to make an attack on Persia through the Caucasus in the 
"gle diva iT. 30-914. 16). irre Acastist (405: cab), Wik 
recently been sent 0 ern the Acatziri (229. 1-19), who 
lived in the Se Sea of Azow.™ ere bit i 
occu with | aire abner ockaieier t cause 
sta ion may have been—it would not have been un- 
reasonable for him to fix his headquarters for the time being 
on the Eastern side of the Carpathian mountain system, 
which divided his empire in two by a barrier which could be 
troublesome to an army of primitive horsemen. 


Rosert BrowNinc. 
Unirersity College, London. 
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1 Patsch, RE 3. 1801, places it in Central Transylvanm, 
near the headwaters of the Tarnava Mare and Tarnava Mica 
(German Gross- and rar rsa tributaries of the Maros, and 
this has been the gencral vi The same writer in his Beitr 
Te FaILeLine tes Sudetarape El (Sktraiges a. Abadia 
Wissenschaften i in Wien, ph.-h. KL, 208 (2920) 2. Abhdl.}, p. 
64, advances =i rape for for identifying it with the Banater 
Gebirge, the rugged, mountainous country North of the Danube 
Gorge. Diculescu, "Die Wandalen und die Goten in Ungarn und 
inten, 1923, p. At wishes to place the Caucalandrnsis locus 
in the region Buzau, in North-eastern Wallachia, South of 
the Transylvanian Al The argument of the present article 
is unaffected by these differences of view. 
tp 4 Thompson, op. cif. 077. 
af. Thompson, op, ct. 95-7, Tomaschek, RE 1. 131. 


Postscript. Since this note was sent to the press, I have 
discovered that my sansa letra ace cearkcner ted by two 
nineteenth-century Russian scholars. Yuri Venelin, in 
Drevnie i Nyneshewe Balgare 2 Politicheskom, Na , Istoriches- 
kom i Religioznom ith Otneshentt & J . I, Moscow, 
i829, pp. 199 ff, points out that the journey ea Nid to the 
neighbourhood of 


could not be accomplished in two 
days, and concludes that Priscus crowed the Danube near 
Vidin and that Attila’s cam was in “* Little Wallachia.” A. F. 
Veltman, in Attia it Rus’ IV: F Feta, Moscow, 1858, identifies 
the ANE steriqus rivers Tieton, penn, and Tiyas with the 
Seret, the 


ith, and the Dniester tively, ancl logpiee 
Attila’s camp in the neighbourhood of Riev. me 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


By F. G. 


The British Academy: the first a ee - 
niversily 


Paes Pp. ib pll. London 


It is i sogulariy ttmg that Sir Frederic Kenyon’s last work 
should have been a history of the Brit iene Nas Though 
not an ori Fellow, ews cioely coneacied wah tho nage 
liations w led to its formation and incorporation and was 
elected a Fellow i in 1903. He became a Member of Council in 
spo was President from 1917 to 1921, and in 1990, on the death 
Sir Isracl Gollancz, succeeded him as Secretary, a post which 

he held till 1949, and to which in 1940 he added that of Hon. 
Treasurer. ee Sen the Academy at almost all the 

the Union 


annual meetings Académique Internationale from 
1919 to 1947. He had therefore a knowledge of the Acad 


dev ent and an acquaintance with all sides of its activity 
which no one else could claim and was uniquely qualified to 
oie its sunt 


i pamphle ct has thus a special authority for events of 
which been a man of less modesty, the author might 
well have said * uorum pars magna fui ". His narrative, the 
story of a typically British institution, is clear, factual, and un- 


adorned. Aparna fon ee ferament which created 
the Academy. A Viesbaden in 1699 which pro- 


posed the earialion ofan International Assoctation of Scientific 
and Lit Academies had to face the fact that, while the 
Royal Society adequately represented Great Britain in the 
natural sciences, there was no c ding body for ga 
humanities. It was from the I Society and a grou 
scholars. a hed by it that the initiative came. rst 
constitut privat im (901 a8 an unincorporated society, the 
Academy o adi (Gharter in 1902, but the Goberiimains for 
long did. little else to forward its ievelopment. Not til 1924 
a Treasury t (of only £2000 a year) conceded; not 
til 1927 were uarters assigned in Burlington Hae: 
The Academy Siecle are due to private benefactors, and 
the Treasury grant has always been an early victim af economy 
cuts, The Academy has none the less, as a 
Ken yon's survey, done a remarkable work for scholarship and 
the defence of humane learning, and to-day, with a much more 
substantial Treasury backing and recognised by the Govern- 
ment as the channel throu which Prermiment subwentions 
for the Schools of Archacology are made, it occupies a far 
stronger position than ever ore. Thus could con- 
elude his review with the words, “The Academy has thus, after 
rol ebony acquired its rightful position at the head of human- 
ila fea I my successors will have a 
iio varied | o tell.” 
At the end of the pam 
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cee pa Seesatspth Journal of the British Institute of 
t Ankara. Vol. 1, 1951. Pp. 147, 12 
nll. Pub Publi peers 6 the British Institute of 
Archaeology at A at Ankara, 56 Anne Street, London, 
i iy, 
This is the journal of a new ' British archaeological School in a 
land. It follows hard upon the first Annual - 

which itself in aie Scason followed the foundation of the Insti- 
Professor mr; anil it } that the management 

of the new Institute and he honorary editor do not let the grass 
under their fect, The journal gives the 1 lings of 

the institute in an account sufficient to exhibit | of its 
activities and sacaud pepo oo te be obtrusive. Tt 
tributes a | Value to classical 
scholars, of the work carried out by Turkish and akavige students 
and missions in the field in the preceding seaso 

These preliminaries occupy no more than twenty pages, and 
the remainder of the volume is filled by three communications 
in which the Director and Students publish the results of recent 
excavations which they carried out as members of the Institute. 
Seton Lloyd, in collaboration with Nuri Gékee of the Ankara 
Hittite Museum, presents a promp » and at the same time final, 
account of the 1o-T in the mound at 
Polath — of cg g a. Small t > soundings were, 
the ag age relating f the closely 2 Pig sete tear 
of cerepalioa done much to igh Be sequence of 
third- and second-millennium cultures on th olian plateau. 
The authors give an admirably lucid exposition of the strata and 


spaicaabie® “cy poloey (ak ihe: pelle together with a brief 


Jet are well re 
o have held o 





analysis of the historical conclusions that may be drawn’and the 
relation of their site to contemporary ones already excavated on 
the plateau. The article is rounded off by appendices which 

give the specialists’ reports that are Bo expetor: Dp the 
archacologmcal public. M. S. F. Hood mer cui nok 
which he conducted with Woolley's blessing at a site near 
eee ee a esga introduced pega belonglog (th 
st y¥ of the region @& series o to the 
culture known under the name * Khirbet Kerak"; in a scholarly 
article Hood gives a brief conspectus of this culture and a de- 
tailed description of the finds. 

Sandwiched between these two reports, which all can admire 
but few enjoy, comes a thirty-page article which i is a fascinating 
example of what can be discovered th: a gr Pant 
without excavation and a thorough examination of written 
sources—when undertaken by two scholars who ites in ac 
junction at least, to be at home in all : 3, fi 

accomplishments, and rig tg of obra agar en Harran, ina 
Abraham -sojourned and the Assyrians made their Last 
the Carrhae where Crises came to has long attracted 
the attention of scholars by its splendid mediaeval ruins. But 
na ap iairndonridh te of the site had Sticmpled, and the ee 
iris on n Ww on 
Lloyd and W. C. +S aacilivon! Sie cstrae orae and elucidated 
the structural history of the buildings. Their findings are 
illustrated by admirable plans and drawings (which in fact con- 
stitute the first proper record of such buildings as the castle and 
basilican church) and well-selected photographs; and their 
collation and re-examination of the tection throws new t 
on phen etl of Harran and its environs. The 
Anglo-Turkish cxcavations at Sultan Tepe, in which the 
B.LA.A. is now eat arc one by-product of this survey. 

It will be remarked b Boer iy readers of this. Journal that 
there is nothing for the c. rn eo here. That is almost 
truc, but it gives no . Research in the 
clasmcal field 1s | onceraed and takes longer to 
mature; in fact, the ssrsadl of * Student Activities * shows that 
the classical element at the Institute is as strong as any. The 
ri eee new journal apipoien f aap out a few saps to 

ry; sa er ts in the opening pages, 
and the type-setting of Sook hehe Gee tee ears. 
es sae ss Rope igioe hie oncanay -rhee bcp eg 
ects escaped the stitchi are growing-pains 
which will quickly pass off One fault te ik likely to be more en- 
during. The word * Studies" in a book-tithe, when used in the 
SAG aut a to denote the written products of research, is 
only too often a cover for miscellancous work-offs and 
it is certainly inappropriate in the title of a journal which 3 
geen with publication of work in the field. Let 
us, nevertheless, wish a long life and brilliant future lic 
ahead of these ‘ Anatolian Studies’, 
J. M. Cook. 


ene: Eine raphie. Ban Das 
Erlebnis der geschichtlichen Welt. By W. RAEGI. — 
Pp. xxii -+- 586, 91 pill. Basel: Benno Schwabe, 1950. 
tide 
aihistecoud volumes his grent Hioseanihiy; Pree Professor Kaecgi 
carrie posing Oa on through Burckhardt's student years in Ber- 
Son and Born early as to Belgium and Paris, and the 
beginnings of his career as a 1 urer in . The period 
1839-46, from his twenty-first to his twenty-eighth 
. That means that eens NO Veey re ee 
We find all the youthful enthusiasms and immature } 
hi gamba acre ea hat acon ay fg ata maid: 
but we alse find a clarity and a wisdom far hepa bu wear 
Bcheasatahh og ith nana gqetame luatclind (Seay er hopin ben 





Ww K.acgi narrates in lively, yet dignified language. 
a Banctherds ‘s letters be has a source which time and again 
‘ise luminating light upon t's own developing 


mind as well as the events fot the time. Romantic Germany, 
with Ranke's, Kugler’s, pes borate teaching and the scheverm- 
ertsche friendship ’Kinkel his circle, are the vit 
what in any other person's life could have been called the forma 

tive years. To. t it largely remained a 

perience; the traditions of the town and university of ae 
at that time largely felt as fetters only, and the beauty of Medi- 
terrancan art were in the end to exert a far stronger impact. 
Although Burckhardt always remained a disciple of Ranke, 
his passionate humanism Ied him away from Ranke’s almost 


NOTICES OF ree cen 


nhuman historical objectivity. What we come to realise in 
reading this volume, and also in looking at the many plates of 
competent drawings of fine architecture (to which unfortun- 
ately there are no r in the text), is that we are present, 
as it were, at the birth of the first great historian of art. 

One of | t's Kolleghefte contains the notes he took 
from August Boeckh's lectures on Greek Anti iquities. Actually, 
it was an attempt at sketching a Nulturgeschichte, of which the 
famous Steatshaushaltung is the only part ever worked out and 
published. Boeckh divided his material into sections d 
with the state, private life, cult, and the arts. However differ- 
ent Burckhardt's own approach was later to be from Boeckh’s, 
and though he never found his way to the inscriptions, some 
sced was sown which was to ear ‘it in the Griechische Kul- 


ere was probably more of Ranke and Droysen in the 
course of lectures on the paras »which Burckhardt held at 
Basle in 1844/5. The subject recly seen a3 a continuous 
—— between East and ews (not peer ork and South), 
ied ag abe tin discovering Grree conceptions at 
= ed ee sitackine Western civilisation. Burck- 
Lorde later held a i successful two years’ course of public 
lectures on the history op) ones They show, in the great- 
ness of conception no in the elaborate, often one-sided 
verdicts on individual artists and works of art, what was to 
come: the Cicerone and the Culture of the Renaissance. But at that 
moment, having earned enough money by writing articles for 
the Brockhaus on, he was only just leaving for Italy, 
* Thursday before Easter’, he wrote to a friend, * I hope to be 
in Rome. Vogue la galére! * 
Vicror Enxrexners, 


Sabrinae Corolla: the Classics at Sh ¥ School 
under Dr. Butler and Dr. Kennedy. By D. 5. 
Cotman. Pp.1&. Shrewsbury: Adnitt & Niantan: 1959. 

Few, if any, sarap of renderings into Greek and Latin 
verse have « enjoyed such as Sabrinae Corolla, which 
first a in 150, arid of which a fourth edition was =e 
lished in 1890. On 14 April 1950, the centenary year 
rps D. rae aoe Salopian boy and master and 
formerly Fellow of The Queen's College, Oxford, read to the 

Classical ehenraracrs a paper with noe se aly Ol ao has 

now been prin Pen En t is not pian 

informative. 


Feadcs wh will nd hs sy bt rp ines 
ned of pian successes 


the ast 

Eiuies at bowk Universities between approximately 1820 and 
ci Mr, Colman tries to discover the reasons. The material 
for an answer to the p is more extensive than might have 
been anticipated, Ba the author makes good use of it. His 
inv tions convinced him, and will convince his’ readers, 
that Gladstone's criticism of the = tem that its object was * not 
br eurate tho suid bast to cram it and eof i rapa! 2 sed 

of success in examinations is | Peer the facts 


Bpey Seve mt Ue Cooke Hes ie Bae 
their successors of t 


established an in of the books read 
by C. E. Gries Se Wear at dhccebaty i the 1850s, and 
wis crlbog Ne school in 3950) 5 they did not write muc. 
more classical compositions as asi etna, reer amg cer 
did & good deal tnore original co tion in eee ae eee 
and the t re ee euro ae. 
Most readers of i fel yaa when all Beosl aed eas 
the chief the ian successes lies in the per- 
sonalities two very ers, who were very 
inspire | aS et ech the learning 
i caay se of verse and prose, deserve 
by quotations from 
and others who been Ken- 
mmended without reserve. 


far larger quantities 
this is 


A History of Greek Literature. By M. Hapas. Pp. vi +- 
g27. New York: Columbia University Pres, 1950. 


Se ie Ga sickeeh woes Gor poring owt hie ss 
Greek literature, and that is that the year 1950", says 
Bo Hates Snes ote Ranibadk gr rose pee ronalive. pee 
Berane ths wor MiER a ed. Yet if the 

reface is avocative the work itself is more so, for it is char- 
erliedl thicughout by a modernity and freshness of approach 
actersed throughout by a modernity and ft 
The entire absence of Be hmong re cathy 
and ben bi | he book is not de- 
ily for advance studen piahag a vogaameny egnrexci 
though t the author's hope that it * may iis way to many 
shelves * is likely to be realised. 
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roportionate amount of space devoted to the great 
eee Greece, andl those whom Professor Hadas himself 
Seactabon as * third-raters’ constitutes at once the book's most 
remarkable and—from a strictly utilitarian point of view— 
most valuable feature. For it is to such cpitomes as these that 
the less advanced student has invariably turned when he wished 
O gain some acquaintance with an author whose works lay 
outside his o inary range. That such students should be 
pom accurately supplied with information on at least 
the more important of these authors’ works appears to be 
Hadas’ main intention in writing this book. 

Hadas employs the idioms of modern speech with consider- 
able effect in his brief but pithy chapter on Homer. Nothing 
that he says is new, except his way of saying it; but some 
phrases linger in the spouea hy ‘Zeus and Hera indulge in a 
conjugal spat in the first * (of the bist | while * the long 
battle pieces seem repetitious to a read o is impatient of 
battles as ts of football or bridge games seem repetitious 
to hearers whose interests are clsewhere*. His views on the 
Homeric Question are generally orthodox, though he holds that 
* The expenditure of industry, acumen, and paper on the so- 
called Homeric Question is appalling in retrospect and carries a 
lesson of humility for scholarship.’ Some readers may be sur- 
prised to find Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles tacked 
ndix to the Hesiodic School ; but their place as 
poets will | y be denaed. 

Pindar would have boggled at the separ that “lyric poet 
was intended not for the entertainment of the gen try, but for For all 
people ", and indeed throughout this chapter the author presses 
the emergence of democratic principles much farther than the 
evidence would allow, One would like to know Hadas’ 
authority for stating that Bacchylides was * born some dozen 
years earlier than indar ', but one remembers from one's own 
experience how ‘a student fresh from the difficulties of Pindar 
almost resents the ease with which he reads Bacchylides.’ 

The author refuses to be drawn into the question of the 
origins of the Greek drama, on the reasonable grounds that 
they * need concern us no more than they did the tragedians and 
their audiences", On the other hand, he gives a sound if brief 
analysis (too brief in the case of the Aramenson) of most of the 
plays. His Closing : words on Sophocles are memorable. * As 
so often in consi les the analogy of sculpture sug- 

itself. A sensitive hand passing over a le can 

eel its inexhaustible energy. In hes discussion of Euripides 

Hadas cannot resist having a go at ‘sober scholars who aah 
clear partition between the serious and the ga 

conclusions are generally orthodox, though it is surely roing ; 

little far to say that ‘ Andromache can on be understood by a 
generation which fought a war against fascism *. 

Old Comedy is strong meat, and strong meat is clearly to 
Hadas’ taste. He rightly divines Arstophanes’ intellectual 
appeal, though his apposite reference to the Marx Brothers 
ma ‘serious scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. 

¢ has many interesting things to say about Herodotus, and 
realises that a different set of critical criticria must be applied 
in his case. * The wolf seit suckled — and Remus, 
naa sts aici gm not cut the cherry tree down; 
but i ignorance of these episodes would ¢ & serious gap in 
our know! 

He has less to say about Thucydides, though he agrees that 
he may well claim * the title Of the greatest historian in our 
civilization’. He clearly prefers the * casier atmosphere’ of 
Xenophon, to whom he does full justice. 

His masterly summaries of the works of Plato and Aristotle 
are almost the best things in the book. He is fair to the Re- 
public and roundly catechises the critics who * have erred in 
taking it cither as a liberal blueprint for the organization of 
society, or cle as one long jest’. * To attend to Aristotle a8 
literature is like attending to the cagle for his voice *, says Pro- 
fessor Hadas i in a telling phrase, but his ‘ Lowering achieve- 
ment " = other spheres entitles even his biological treatises to 


Hadas devotes a long cha er to the orators, and an even 
lo section to Isocrates. His summaries of the latter's 

“sing and of the speeches of Demosthenes, cannot but act as a 
spur to many to read the ornginals for themselves. 

The final third of this work is entirely devoted to post- 
classical literature, but even this bberal allotment of & 15 
insufficient to permit the author to treat any but the | 
known writers in detail, An acute discussion of the saaita aaut 
demerits of the Alexandrian poets includes a startling estimate 
in modern terms of the character of Theocritus. * Nevertheless, 
cheba luablioa cae athed anes Latrobe would choose to 
rise dawn to do the chores in the barn when he could 
have room service, he has clearly seen and heard and smelled 
and felt the fields and animals and has not been repelled.’ 
Why Herodas is called Herodes throughout is not clear, but 
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Hadas has interesting things to say both about him and the 


Cynics, 
Second Sophistic " are naturally less in- 


The orators of the * 
teresting than the ‘ teachers of religion ", yet Hadas’ treatment 
presentation of bald 


of them commands attention by his striking 





fact. He reminds us of Aclian's perfect command of Attic, of 


Julian's recocity, and of Photius’ ast erudition, and 
we der these things, Finally Lucian. As, according to 
Ha ‘even the shortest list of Greek Classics with a direct 
claim Gn amiodiern reader s attention must find room for Lucian" 
the latter gets the better | of a chapter to himself. 
Arist oars Kin be all head and no bowels’. Vet 
he exposed the shams of contemporary philosophy as no man 
dared to do again until Rabelais. (Or vaher. one feels tempted 
to add—Bernard Shaw.) <A discussion of Lucian’s works feads 
naturally to the novel Doh which the author closes his history. 
And so we come with regret to the end of a remarkable tour de 
force which must give pleasure to many readers, irritate not a 
few, but stimulate all. 

J. R. T. Pourarp. 


Greek Literature for the Modern Reader. Ey H. C. 
BALDRY. ee m-+- 921. Cambridge: University Press, 


ng5i. 18s 

: ctre of the Greekless reader haunts the modern pro- 
fessor Greek, except in a few favoured seats of learning. He 
sees his own class dwindling and thos of his colleagues over- 
flowing with students of literature and history who know litle 
or “iter mes of the ancient world. He feels—and perhaps his 


feeli red by his col »and even by their students— 
that eck literature should have some place in the education 
of this new intelligentsia. But how ts he to reach them? The 


answer can only be through translations and th exposi- 

tions which assume no knowledge of the original la 

Such an exposition Professor Baldry has written. The modern 

reader of his tithe means not only the reader of the twentieth 

eentury but also the reader ignorant of Greck; his book 
ned shear only to ire me poretsgn but also to help to- 


"Whether he baa reduced Pee What by wanted ‘the readers 
be has in mind is penal tar fexplains, is 
not a text-book, sot this Geren combined with its high price, 
will prevent its being widely used. Itwnotcomplete, It ends 
with the Alexandrian age, and omits all Greck hi , 
duced in the period of Roman domination. Even within the 
limits the author sets himeelf there are omissions. X 
meds tbe but Empedocles, surcly a more considerable figure, is 
not. The cxchumon of the ocavars, eves though they say be 
little to the taste of the average modern reader, leaves a con- 
, prose write. Apart the ques- 
tion of omissions, it seems to the reviewer that B. SsOmLclimes 
forgets that his readers are unlikely to know as much as he does; 
his section on Sophocles, for instance, seems to assume a greater 
familiarity with the pl ys than the sort of reader he has in mind 
i likely to have. owever, he has chosen to write the book he 
wanted to write, and perhaps it would have been a less g 
book if he had aimed at producing. more 
Licastt poke te ks there tha the seriou: frou of ap 
puts it, his thesis is that * the various forms of Greek 
literature can best be understood b studying them against the 
_ historical background in which t arose". The point of 
view is, of course, that of our age; most scholars of B.'s 
generation have probably found themselves moving con- 
sciously or unconsciously towards the study of the * background ' 
of ancient literature. Ane if not abused, the method can cer- 
tainly contribute much to understanding, aa one can see by 
compere See work. like B's with Victorian books about the 
barrier between the modern and the ancient 
world has been broken down, in part at any rate, b the de- 
Sno ticten  Meckarraeen atcha fe ke nae torical 
Embarrassed for the morals of Aristo- 





tt all is to forgive all 

Yet the historical approach has it limitations. * The best 
way es eit ancient authors’, writes B., Med dhssd em 
they wrote before examining what they wrote, and the first 
question of all is to consider why they wrote =) they did.” Yet 
what they wrote remains the most i t thing, and how- 
ever mu we may know about the methods of literary pro- 
duction and the social milicu of the authors, rie hires ae 
themselves that matter, We still read them because they ar 
wir and we ask of the literary historian that he should 
tell us sa : of why they are worth r Here B. is 
apt to fail us. ) nation tends ee ee 

tion of those qualities which do not require su 
fion and which are precisely the qualities that make Greek 


literature of permanent value. 






NOTICES OF BOOKS 


In his second chapter, by way of removing the difficulties 
which face the modern reader, B. puts and sesiatnn number ra 
questions . 1 would suggest one more question w might we 
occur to some of his readers. He tel as one of the best of 
Callimachus's epitaphs the following : 
Phili Nicoteles, a twelve-year lad, 
fy hb here: the hope his father had. 


The cee reader might well ask, “Why do you call this 

*, and if honest, would probably add, ° I don't see any- 

ing in it’. Wht we sae oe 2S rey ee eee 
question: Why do think Greek literature good ? 

B. writes with and confidence. tricks of 
syle recar too Often, for cxsiple. the questa put i Gerdes to 
be answered by it valet hase ‘imperative expressing a 
supposition’, (* Turn ety see and we are 
far from the foes panaoeiing A severe critic might 

some of Be pire annie awd find and t 
=: hint'of writing down to the ‘modern tender”, ‘None the Jess, 
he has written an able survey, seldom, if ever, flat or unc- 


tory, which, tl It may not be quite what the Greekless 
: ‘ ‘oakes ert this Journal are advised not to tise 
. L. CrarKe. 


reader wants, 
, Glory of the Hellenic World. 


The “eye eo 
London : 


es A. Passoxs, Pp. xii+ 468, 4 pill. 
caver-Hume Press, 1952. 50%. — 

It is difficult to do proper justice to this extraordinary book— 
which is, incidentally, : ¥ produced and a pleasure to 
handle, Evidently a labour ar Ione it must be the outcome of 
almost incredible industry and enthusiasm, anc it ts in fact the 
infectious enthusiasm of the author which sustains the reader's 
lively interest | this very long, rambling, and detailed 
bars ped and impels him to ignore the countless minor 

ry pearly evesy Beta The author has been cx- 
i il-served by his Dutch printers and proof-readers, 
and, One suspects, typit—e.e. Maidment Pose Oraters) appears 
sh paptinsaitn ‘There are three misprints each an pp. 41, 143s 
and 147, and the printing of the poetry on p. 51 must 
to be jeved. But for much the author must be responsible 
GE. On p. 31 jwe find * In Thessaly the Penacus ran ; i 
Daphne de 









ivered oracles, of which even Homer used in his 
epics’; p. 6— Pollux in one of the fragments" (i+. pate); 
p- 12—Demosthenes made Bent § copies at Sian ides —* ) 
to friends, or for purposes Pp. SF dager me 
vd Dic Diodochi, We Yfnd singular, 

ud, pies aml Ar. Byz. 
notes with with Some surprise tha es authori- 
ties are Miiller-Donaldson’s ories of Greck 
literature, the old dictionsries of of See, aaa above all Holm’s 
sieges ne quoted like Ho alae Not tll Ch. XT is free 
se rs t-Schmid rear Saree _- , White's Aves-scholia, 
Sandys’ hl Scholarship. Pauly: iowa, etc. 

All t fired bem the classical scholar against the book, and 
it isa pity the author did not enlist the aid of some other good 
scholar when Dr. C. B. Gulick failed him. But the book has 
considerable merits, and usually the scholar will be easily able 
to make the n ‘ corrections, while the layman will not be 
disturbed by such things as Stelpo and Glycira () 23). 

The tive merits of the book, apart from | mies 
are its fullness of documentation (quoted in extenso) and 
of discustion. The author seems to have missed not 
shesien ge pasitionlocat ie gn ida well have been spare: 
pa chapter on the Libraries of Old Greece sie bet chapters 

Mer eraln mum and Antioch, with « full history of the Attalids 
t onl eet = Before we | Nee Pencil iad Alexand ae 
regulariy t lana) we have pages about 
the City. We have a detailed d discussion of the succession of 
librarians, with a very lengthy treatment of the * Scholium 
Plautinum * ut hindi! See - P241. A strong case is made out 
for inserting Apollonies Rhodius aft er Callimachus (c. 2 
230). yer come an account of the activities of the Alexandrian 
yop with forty-three desultory pages on Homer and the 
reat iche Checcaeves “Expeminen St We cnal ness 
c c ve 
of Alexandrian 


poping fim for which the scala (eg 


se Mar stpgic ar ain dy aca 
U the 


Aristophanes prove 
tok ta this Ohiost of hich © antics use is made is White's edi- 
tion of the scholia on the Aves (the names, for instance, of 
Romer anc! Rutherford do not appear in the thirty-page biblio- 


erthe I 
e last 150 pages deal with the alleged pagel ha 


library—filty on Caesar (i brary with Clevpa 
fiction about is vais to the library wi ie 
on the extent of the damage done ithe which 


PY (rial [ think) concludes was very little. 


Tar | 





NOTI Fie OF BOOKS 


After an account of later d 
with A. J. Butler, that the “Sup iosn tae was exaggerated 
but that under Diocletian the lit my wulfered * ac le, 
re or loss", he comes to the destruction of the Serapeum 

the Christan mob in 391. He makes the point against 
Butler that Aphthonius may just as well have seen the Sera- 
after as before its destruction, and if he did, the library 
then escaped destruction. If so, all depends on the evi- 
denee of Rufinus—at this crucial point P. for once fails to 
quote—who saw the destruction of the Serapeum, without men- 
tioning that of its library: silly signe beast her agate 
(there is no discussion anywhere of what happened to the main 
library), but the author thinks the Serapeum library survived 
till the Arab conquest, and accepts the story that it was de- 
cd Garrod oe the “git Omar, though rejecting the 
1 ts (Johannes Philoponus was 
Pos I ely ate SGekere then), then). He quite rightly refuses to 
follow Butler in arguing from the silence of John of Nikiou, as is 
clear when we read the in extento ; that the burn 
the books was “a matter of course at that time 
from the passages quoted on 

It is a pity that such a ieee and stimulating book should 
lack the indis ble background to rank as a work of scholar- 
ship. One thing the author could have provided was a 
inches : the tapenaoun selection of items we are offered is almost 


WW. B. Sencwick, 





" can be seen 


lis “Octta. The Eenning in P Grook 

Poetry. By Incuip Waren. Pp. 153. Upnaala, Alm- 
ist anil Wiksells, 1951. 

‘Kenning is a term wed from Icelandic fer esse a 


figure of speech especially | common in skaldic 

reartits boos? for * stones’, and * foot-twig' Sar toe, Tn 
Greck the word has most often been ied te words used by 
and Aeschylus, ¢.g. geplowos for ‘snail’, wirtozos for 
the five fingers of the hand, cvtepotpyos for * bec * and mupaverns 
for * moth ¢. From beth Greek and Icelandic it is obvious that 
we have to deal herewith aform of expression common in i 
rustic h, which was then taken over by poets to decorate 
their * Kun . So that this thesis rightly 1 ts theories 


a 





uggested 1 arc 
fon prentve ear which paced a abu onthe sag 
word. Dr. Waern is no doubt night im saying that any such 
saiticnice Dene ewe 10 the Gites fies he Daal the bee 
but Te patene ahr riser dare pote phoma! of such a tabu 
origin alongside the natu ngs to: punter ordins language 
more colourful. Evidence from other aokre s tabe 
origin for some Greek anmmal kennings ible; moreover, 
kennings which do not refer to animals might yet have an origin 
and its Icelandic equivalent *ilkvistr’ 
might be tabu words eae: esa world-wide superstitions 
attaching to cutting one's 
Joys le tera hr ili le ip enrpeboeca 
periphrases of Hesiod, and this produces two new questions: 
where are we to draw the line between the kenning and what 
we are content to call simply metaphorical ? And 
secondly why did later pocts like Ac ylus affect t these 


shrases? Dr. Waern i quite conscious « the vague ines , 


what have been called kennings and metaphors; but 
wwitetiee late Joh iil esssmpcge qe hea ch a aly aii 
expressions as Aeschylus’ wert wivali Bptna eogpfiea 


ee a ee ee Oe ee 


* Kunstsprache case by con- 
sianhinicns ol Becks 4 sani ofl a Renin ay ber abn 


bilge is tempted to bacludle ee kenitiigy what might be treated 
, baroque metaphors, This trouble with definition 
pervades a thesis which otherwise contain many worthwhile 


M. H. CHart.ron, 






Le cheval dans I'Diade. ncaa , 
a5t. Parma: Klincksieck, 1 Price not 3 
The plan of M. Delebeeque's E 

in the Jliad and seventy-four 

based ‘sur le seul texte 


rT with tineate 
jaa srg cece Uti the Todo Bircccas eae emt 


ing of 
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Homeric horse * viennent sagement se ranger sous un meme 
joug '—shows Mbese the author's interest lies. He is impatient 
of excavation rts and tomb groups. The acceptance of a 
ninth century Homer excludes the Geometric evidence, though 
D, sometimes encrally to sixth century vases, but even 
for the earlier | there 1s no discussion of the differences 
ween Hittite, jan and | chariot tactics, only a 
few dogmatic procraiiations on Mycenacan chariots, and id about 
twenty lines on * [erreur du e—si erreur il y a" in 
his tactics wholly unlike any known, A sketch of divergent 
theories about the jong hed the horse from oligocene to Troy 
Vila is no substitute. recent discovery at Mycenac of a 
Myc. IIb horseman (JIN Nov, 1 1952, p. 721) calls for a 
reconsideration of the antiquity of riding, but it will have to 
begin from the archaeological evidence, now briefly collected 
by H. L. Lorimer in Homer and the Momonents, and it is by its 
analysis of the Jad ape this book must be judged. Here D. 
writes a8 a conmaiseur of horsemanship, and finds a brother— 
one brother—in the poct. His discussion of the care and man- 
agement of horses and their emotional effect in the poem is 
good, and as usual interesting facts emerge from a specialist 
examination of the text. The reader is tempted to play the 
game according to the author's rules, to object, ¢.g., that E 
266—7 docs not contradict 8 764 mt but it is pe rules that are 
wrong. Granted that all mortal Achacan horses which had 
wen races before the war would be too old in the ninth year, it 
dors not follow that the earlier histories of these horses are pre- 
Homeric. On such discrepancies, deliberately left by Homer 
to show * Je sérieux de la recherche * and * exactitude historique 
du récit". D. bases ‘une démarcation trés nette " between 1. 
‘legends’, t+., everything that happens before the Wrath, 
which ‘ont pu voir le jour, sous une forme peu éloignée de 
celle of nous Jes connaissons, 4 une e antéricure A la 
Guerre de Troie', 2. the personal observation of the poct, and 
3. the narrative, which is a ninth century reconstruction of 
twelfth century history and therefore unconvincing and con- 
ventional, This is too simple, and neither language nor content 
nor the prominence of Elis and Sicyon in the * Mepends sup 
ports it. In battle scenes D. surprisingly finds poverty of 
vocabulary and tactics, He is astonished that when tzés 
meets hms, the former always wins. *5i "homme de char 
est destiné 4 la furte ou voud & la mort, ne ferait-il micux 
de mettre pied A terre pour se battre?" His conviction that 
‘le vrai combat de char est le combat de char 4 char * prevents 
him from seeing that by the nature of Homeric tactics the man 
is in the chariot because he is incompetent or has been caught 
at a disadvantage. When an army is routed, men begin to 
fall from chariots; and we find a nice gradation, from Agastro- 
phos, rashly separated from his chariot (A 339-42, cf. P Go5 ff. 
with its conclusion illustrating ‘¥ 641), th Asios with his 
horses breathing down his meck (N git. -f), and Idaios, bold 
enough to dismount but then not daring to protect his fallen 
brother (E 20-1) - Srlpepeal es who, alter protesting too much to 
be taken : a spearsman, confounds Acneas’ plan by 
not dissniotekineg wt all (E 166 ff). Only once a man illogically 
leaves his chariot to run away, in ¥ 401-2, suspiciously made up 
of A429 -+ E56. The most useful part of the book, and in the 
absence of an index the casiest to use, is the Lexique du cheval 
chez Homére. The compilation was clearly a labour of love, but 
none the less. a labour, and the comments are direct and sensible, 
If D. is not convincing in his use of the fliad as evidence for his 
theories, comments on the behaviour of horses should be 


considered with respect. 
Donotnesa GRAY. 
Hesiodi Scutum. Introd 


uzione, testo critico e com- 
mento con traduzione e« indici a cura di C. F, 
Ruso. Pp. 224. Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1950. L. 
1300, 
Our understanding of the * Hesiodic " Shield from the literary 
viewpoint has hardly kept pace with archacological commentary 
on its content. As literature the has manifest defects. 
Siactaren , it has little real unity, for the description of the 
shield of les which is its raison d’étre, as the Alexandrine 
tithe acknowle is sandwiched into an_ ill-proportioned 
account of the ducl rac Herakles and Kyknos, and the 
whole tacked on to the *Ehoie’ of Alkmene, Stylistically, 
the rhapsode, whoever he was, stands convicted of inconst- 
tency, awkwardness, nro poverty of vocabulary. None the less, 
i posse ncois 16 le tokaepriedl_pomtivly and placed in its 
terary perspective, if archacological ion is to rest on a 
solid basis. 
This the new editor Russo has set out to do, and he brings to 
his task sound sch — Issuing 





of subbiects for the shicld was influenced by Homer and archaic 
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art, the poet deliberately gave a new cast to his Homeric 
material and shows, in his literary treatment as tive sub- 
jects, a trend to * psychological symbolism * a liking for 
detail, particularly macabre detail (cf. the “Doleteia). The 
shield had no single original, and was not even eclectic S ir 
ohn Myres’ reconstruction in FAS LXI is, for Russo, a lost 
r), but was merely a subject for literary imagination. 
our in the Perseus scene does detect clear traces of 
tive originals, which probably derived their inspiration, 
the Medusa scene on the Chest of Kypselos, from t © work- 
of the painter. He is consistent in dismissing 
Studniceka’s: attractive ion that the fisherman in the 
harbour scene is the rha ‘s misunderstanding of an original 
Diktys with Sixrucv, but he should not represent the theory as 
only introdu an un elemento def passage into the 
Serrcie mene ee a adoption of the theory have saved 
gs oni the conclusion that the harbour scene marks un 
cedimento di senso estetico in the poct. It is also a pity that KR. M. 
Cook's arguments for artistic originals of the lions ». boars and 
Centaurs r. Lay nithi do not receive more detailed attention. 

Russo's ing of the MSS. acknowledges a debt to Rzach’s 
recension os ed by Schwarz, who demonstrated that of 
the ten, excluding papyrus remnants, adduced by Rzach, G, 
H, and I are contaminated. He has, however, checked Ee 
and E?, and re-collated * sallueriamente" the other six MSS5., 
correcting Rzach’s collation of B at 189 and 255. In addition, 
be has collated for the first time Mutinensis (27), a filtecnth- 
century MS., which, though also contaminated, reproduces a 
sound early ‘tradition in some of its interlinear variants 
contributes some ancient scholia, At1j72 4 alone has the right 
reading simp, and at goo Aeyds, with Z* and Triclinius. 

In a pocm prone to be inconsequential and repetitious, it is 
no easy matter, when the MSS. are in unison, to | 
with certainty on interpolations or to assess the rival 1 
obvious doublets. Here Russo has effected some 1 






ments upon Reach’, 405-11 (ersatrinterp 
:F pedlgt (Somme ion), and 425, a spurious seli-citation 
H 335; the genuine appearing in its proper context at $56 
fereowrer). ¢ prints an unmetrical yevoriqny in the text at 


199 (Bentley's conjecture was ypvoiny, and correct the app. 
enit. ad loc. to read tv yepol ypvotinv Paley). The full-stop at 
ixhoviovre In 317 eee Rzach)} makes Savpa (Silv too abrupt; 
Sotpa [Sv oertamly picks up Sc0pa [Sicha in 140, but must be 
construed with bAovierrs. Like the recurring theme Ipyc . . 

"Healorowo in 244, 244, 297, and and 414, it looks beyond its immediate 


context to the w 

vet focdisen tront tottr le ucvte be exsaed ia bath 
oh ee spice Be bids fair to oust the text from the 
page. The note to 17, ‘il pensiero ¢ di Alemena’ (why?), 
secms inconsistent with 20 n., and that to 174 i obscure. 
hrrahiy Sebopay in i 5 is wrongly rendered forca tus, with a 
erg. Aen. vi, 571, and bAcwiovro In 317 
rendered fascivigbant. evilvavta in 448 has surely not been 
attracted into the case of its object “HpaxwAéc (not -fa), and the 
incongruity of 456 consists in Athena's having left the chariot 
(cf. 4.44). 
This edition, well-documented and provided with indexes, 
translation, and bibliography, @ an important contribution to 
the study of the Shiedd, upon ahseh ve we are likely to be dependent 
for some time to come. Ita, therefore, all the more regrettable 
that greater care has not been on the proof-reading. 
Besides twenty-six other printer's errors noticed by the reviewer, 
the following corrections should be made: in 84 n. read river, 
185, [6", 205 n. mupiorny tape and -¢, 269 n. xdpo, gro n, Gibioy, 
ieee wAugouimg bakes, 315 fm. Geprindrns for -jt0s, 989 n. Horat. 

alas. 


i z2, 7 Th. 
re ie J. H. Quincey. 


L‘école Eléate. By Jean Centon Pp. 304. Par: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1950. Price not stat 
ts of Parmenides, Zeno, ‘and 3 Melissus are here 
uted in the Bude series. The text is that of cnsreririnr sa 
‘he translation seems to follow the | pret bt 
Tetrray 8° foti voete te kod odveay for wig (Parme nides, fr. 
B, 44) i translated * Ce ui #8 pout penser rt te caues de mos 
Sorat sear wae nobus Coton ering which appears to 
require an interchange a accents, rit it is is possible at all. 1&9 
wr od xoxo tov (fr 8 q) is rendered dont aucune n'est 
permis scule Secely Coewesen: was Sight av bis Contention 
that Sr ghikinne wae toe not here objecting to a dualist cosmogomy 
while a eear in thet a monist an but rather objecting to any cos- 
the old sense as illegitimate: two poppal, she says, 
are two too many, not onc too many, Not ever one is allowed. 
2. seems to sugeest by his rene g the strange view that the 
goddess approves a dualist account of nature but thinks a monist 
one improper. It is not clear, cither here or clsewhere, that 2, 
has made a close study of Cornford (as he has of Burnet and 
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of J. E. Raven). There is only a ing reference to Plato and 
Pabmenides at the end of A 2s ce 

But fragments and t take up only a tenth of the 
book. [ts real fascination and merit les in the rest of it. sae 
is marred by misprints (not confined to English names), and 
there is an infuriating system of crosi-references, some of which 
are double-cross-references. There is neither index nor biblio- 
graphy. Yet the book is Faiuable and im tin many ways. 

t giv 


prominence to the histories of these philoso- 
pie ers—a particularly valuabl corrective in the case of Eleatics. 
ere is perhaps an over-cm on the * bad press’ Mclissus 


had in Athens aceite he defeated Pericles in a sea-fight, but 


the constant description of him as * notre "js not pointless, 
and #'s vindication oe ae ovipriatt nds rather impudent 
belittling) as a first-rate thinker deserves full consideration. “Too 


eat no doubt, is claimed. ea is little Pee ae in the 
ragments for suggesting that he made time a * fourth dimension’ 
(this reminds one of Cornford’s attempt to show Anaximander 
as a believer in the curvature of space), and the close relation of 
time and space is already implied in Zeno's ox of the 
arrow. What is of real importance is that Melusus attempts a 
Eoerapny restatement of Parmenides’ doctrines while . 
ready asouen ee purely | hs cal arguments more closely re- 
lated to the eristic fashion of his times (and of ours). It was 
this anti-metaphysical fashion in thinking which turned atten- 
tion away from > as it did from the Atomists themselves 


in Pe own marys 

tls at by his exclusion of Xenophanes and 
Garnin Fons the Bleato 25 he is right in the case 
of atte bat an ules ss a specific rejection of Eleatic postulates might 


sot. But one cannot be so sure 
aiscus pundecates " Zabiropilo it the g she opinion of 
a dissident 


scholars at ein in regarding P 
Pythago 


rean, relying on the tradition taint Amisgiiaee thee Pytha- 

gorean was his teacher. But even if one accepts this view, can 

one dismiss Xenophanes as a mere bard or rhapsode? Least of 
all would one expect Zafiropulo to take this view, since his 
fundamental approach to the pre-Socratics is by wa ofa r 
distinction between animistic explanation of the Universe and 
materialist explanation based on the senses, Meclissus's denial 
of Gyalv and avée$m to the One is duly noted; but 
this is surely in direct succession to the ds O65 of Xenophanes, 

who 


otAoG 6g, obAes Sd youl ofAos Gal +" dooode, 


In Parmenides himeclf what is remarkable is the Aning of any 
such animistic presupposition, which perhaps peeps out only in 
the word fvep in his rg tiv Sophister BinAbos dtpeals ibe 

€¢ attempt to : Plato istes 249¢ a5 meaning that 
the Eleatics attributed life and motion to the ‘totally real’ 
is a complete . The Eleatic One is ridiculed at 249 
as omnes xal Sy", vodv ots Fyov, dxdenrov fords. It may 
said that Plato here overlooks the 4Ayciv and dvc%a in Melis- 
sus. ‘This may ode but the later Eleatics ignored it too, and 
it was against the ee element in the tradition that 
Plato was protesting 

One cannot, in a review, discuss the general validity: of the 
explanation of Greek thought in terms of residu: , animism. 
One may, however, suggest that the antithess animist-material- 
ist is not the same as the antithesis subjective-objective. Zafiro- 
pulo sometimes seems to treat them as identical when expound- 
nec Peiesdainta vipat, However, one can that the 
book reminds one of Cornford's From Religion fo Philosophy. It 
sss Sy treatin aeesbt hel khan Od aie boats 
a muficient recommendation 

j. B. Sxeme. 


les. A study of heroic humanism. By C. H. 
Wurman. Pp. 292. Camb Harvard University 
Press, 1951 (London: Geoth Sy Sensberioge) 31s. ba, 

In his first chapter Profesor \ tman discusses the nine- 
teenth-century view af | eke serene, unquestioning, 
" pious " or conventionally pictistic artist. His second chapter 
contams a short account of the Sophociean studies of Tycho 
von Wilamowitz, Professors Schadewaldt, Pohlenz, Weinstock, 
Reinhardt, Perrotta, and Bowra, and a discussion of the idea of 
¥ in which the hero comes to grief through some ina ty 
Chapter IIT treats of the chronology of the extant plays; Mr. 
Whitman puts Ajax as Sreidd ete abosit t 447, Antigone 442-1, and 
next after Antigone Trazhiniae cs about . 37-455. 
The next seven ch pters ines the extant p The 
author is much indebted, and avowedly so, to the arek of K. 
Reinhardt, Briefly, his” interpretation may be summed up 
thus: the tragic hero in Sophocles is one who not only is iso- 
lated from other men, but possesses the quality of heroic areet 
in such measure that he 3 jis bound to destroy himself, He is 
* dear to Zeus’, * godlike * and near to the divine: he and his 
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7 Eithere the bousidaties O0 muni and God -begia 
to merge’. This conception depends on the assumption of the 
existence of the divine in the human. (As an illustration of the 
closeness of man and god, Mr, Whitman refers us to the Atlas 
metope from Seize This is an excellent illustration: the 
hero performs the difficult job, the god is" t and benevol- 
ent.) Such is the heroic arete of the tragic hero that he makes no 
concessions to the standards of ordinary men, and therefore 
Tee ee Ae Loagifinteney he ordinary, abl ple, and 1 

towers the & Scrise c, 13 
atone ee preserves his honour and in the oa is justified 
and even glorified. Mr. Whitman rightly rejects the interpre: 
en "moral of the pla bo cre lines 127-93 contain the * c 

of t be humble, be careful, and you will be 

opy. Athena Amy the divine machinery serve to illustrate ake 

characters of Aj : - embodiment of extraordin tape coe cea 
great Od ¢ embadiment of 

mon sense. Conscious of his arete, Ajax (1. 761 fall.) de ) ace wok 





need the help of the gods, for the divine is in himself. Odysseus 
recognises (1399) the greatness of his enemy, whose 
dpert over : oa: In passing, Whitman 


writes of |. 1357 * it is generally su (ie. Odysseus) 
means his own <dperq>. It as doubtless Ajax" be means, but 
it does not really matter.” He cer ‘means the dperi of 
Ajax; and the accurate interpretation of the line must matter, 


W. gives a | and elaborate analysis of the beautiful, lying 
of Ajax, 646 1 He aachides 1 that * Ajax lie os neither 
liberate nor eliberate’. In the discussion of this 


there is some irt ce an some excessive warmth in. the 
write, which serves ar to sien ao than to cay the 
authors points: ¢.2. i no longer a part of time, or 
nearly che cavers it as if from without, and whole, and dis- 
miss its Taco ahr: forever, albeit with a certain tenderness.’ 
The of Ajax does, in fact, re the conditions 
of life. mbined with much that ts diluminati , we find such 
> “The hero i but i in what a 
different sense from the robber-barons of the Middle Ages! 
There may be a touch of the robber-baron in the Homenc 
Achilles, but in Ajax the intuition for inward law and self- 
mastery is rivtieaddn a full-fledged moral consciousness." W. 
discusses re the eae the formal structure of the play and the 
sees Pere oak faith, 
is a amounting to fast 
in theultimate val of man. W. Sle. pec hitb Reinhardt— 
: fthe play as a conflc ween right 
rants pretation he finds Antigone too ungentle ancl ap 
bananas excessive in her manner to Ismene", so that 
throws some sympathy on to Creon's side. But is not Antigone, 
like Ajax, filled to her own self-destruction with heroic arefe 
“Sugeno nipaudacaneh amare and no one who is repelled by 
her rashness and * ess will feel that her 
spain taki ar the hennine, OF that Ismene shows woman- 
hoed to better advantage. Professor Whitman comes to this 
viable a 8g), and it is satisfactory to find him con- 
opinion 








testing strongly in a recent study of the 
play that Creon, not Antigone, is the tragic hero. In this 
chapter, again, one meets some difficult and senlences ; 

! ¢,' The poet turns his heroine upon the stage like a 
cut and but his scenes around the igniting of her 
facets. Tunas teh winced chan oo Pees isquicting; of 


ay age A tag more disillusioning 


haps thi summary ewerping-away of 
ing and dangerous. Similarly, on 


Readers of poetry; per 
difficulties may 
p. 159, W. sa soot disae tige selarioo cine ot the twe Ekeccre 


(a pretty ecko ciaeiery subject by now, it must be admitted) but 
states, * Euripides objected violently to this play iz. SEL) and 
wrote his own Electra in answer to it. | ¥ Sophocles, 
in this work at least, was not fully comprehended even by his 
contemporaries.” 

WwW. se together Trachiniar and Oedipus Rex, plays con- 
apse 2 ic fering Siuieed op. evil"; a ert of 

als suf 1 Paes ccauble vc 

them. WF eighty oo he mer i fob 
saben V tly, w ve no truck wit attempts to ten 
the ST ist the last lines of 73 Trackiniae. In pt lighten 
ayers char eri me pa 
and normal: in nant Soplhocies t an order, 
which oaly sntensifies human doubt and suffering The chap 
agen niger as abaigpemot graceepmas as Fe Ae but 
makes a contribution of his own to the discussion, and he em- 





151 
phasises that it is the myth, not the play, that raises the 
question of the innocence of pus. 

Part IV treats of Electra, Philoctetes, and Oedipus af Cofonus, 
which W. groups together as plays of tragic endurance. He 


writes, * L to Homer, Sophocles could see how much 
the Jited differed in its basic assumptions from the Odyssey, 
mts Lt age (Does this mean 


supposedly the work of the port's 
that the author believes this view of the shatiee chronology of 


the epics to have been generally held in Sophocles’ time?) 
He sums up his interpretation of these three plays with the 
remark that the arete of Achilles underlay Sophocles’ carly 
tragic conceptions, Ajax and Antigone, whereas in the last 
ber it was the arefe of Odysseus, namely enosyne, that makes 
t o great. 

It is notoriously difficult to make out Electra, to say what all 
this brilliant writing is about. W. finds the stubborn and re- 
bellious Electra heroic in endurance, able to be tortured but not 
fri oe sa finds that like other Sophoclean heroes, she 


", choosing adversity and suffering for a moral 
Parsee eT his chanier moves from this comment: * No one 
could have known better than Sophocles did that Aeschylus, 


theagh a little stiff at times, a little archaic and ritualistic in his 
approach to the drama, was pt of an incomparable 
dramatic ius, to difficult remarks concerning time and 
sefeduh - the chapter on this baffling play failsto convince. In 
ter on that beautiful play, Pailoctetes, W. rightly says, 
rE Seley ss na cedttar dak as cubis he does not solve a 
difficulty otherwise insoluble, nor does he enter simply to bri 
The discussion 


the story to its “ proper conclusion ".’ 
] In a careful 


eae at Colonus is long and comp icated., 
yais of the play, W. writes, * The Oedifus Rex can hardly 
have failed to stir ambiguous reactions in Athens, ‘The pas- 
sages just quoted illustrate the interpretations which his ten 
rompts; indeed, it is even possible that between 429 and 
Rabel’ resumption of the myth, the much debated question 
of the guilt or innocence of Oedipus had already begun to 
divide readers into pr camps. Side by nike with this 
surprising conception of At une: cia Ww. es Talipas vale, 
able mora aay concerning t sabtadent! ah 
- and the poet’ 5 faith in the gta abindert value Orhan, ties 
noba ty. 


Of the last two chapters ' Sophocles and the Fifth Century ' 
and * The Metaphysic of Humanism’, the earlier acknowledges 
its t debt to Professor Jaecger's ‘The pp Ahad af the Early 

Philosophers. W. finds the humanism of Sophocles to 
consist in a faith in god-like man, man becoming | in his 
actions. (We may remember, perhaps, certain te h-century 

which portray at the same time perfect man and 

t t divinity .) The last chapter attempts to formulate the 
“cet implications of the humanism of Sophocles and 


Paes from the pay are given in the text in translation, 
generally accurate, though sometimes a little ever-iree, On 
p. 145 there is an incorrect rendering of Oed. Rex 1078. 

It isa Beer thing at ee oo to ed one more to the general 
studies and . No help towards the 
understanding of this ae “diffeealt and subtle poet will come 


and it must be emp that W. has much to say that 
is is helpful and useful. It is only a pity a where he is 
giv _an outline account of the plays, h is English is diffi cult, 


ted, over-warm (one might 5 Soa say feverish), a 
inclined to be apocalyptic. There are some strange wo 
hrases; the N.E.D. confirms one’s first i impression that there 
ws samething odd about them—+.g., * genuini p- 263; 
*invelyement ', p- r10; * petulancy °, p. Tih;  fixities ’, p 
151, in the sentence, * In , the two Breat virtues of 
Odysseus are no longer characteristic fixities, but develop into 
a moral process"; * emotional involvement with the situation ’, 
p. 1953 ° Videational * »P. 197, in the sentence, * Such scenes . 
embodied : SCTIOLS ideational contrasts for the Athenians of the 
filth cent Many students of the poct in England and 
America * fet gh yore ead its Sues gland if 
1s. bal). Tclsa pity that what ix useful a ful in it has not 
ccm ered in simple and easily iateltigit e English in a 
emaller compass, 
M. HartLer. 


Sophocles, porn et A ny dramatic translation: by F. 
KincHix Surri iF xvi + London: Sidgwick and 
jackson, 1950. : Gd. 
is translation of a play which, perape more than any 

other Greek play, hak living message for the modern world, is, 

it would seem, designed primarily for acting. As such, it & 
extremely successful, “The spoken parts are rendered into prose, 
and the choruses into free verse, which conveys an adequate 
idea of rhyt in alread hen rgd iceepales Le . The trans 
lator is at his best in the stichomythia, where he has well caught 


iJ 
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the swift interplay of speech between char vhose 

personalities are in irreconcilable conflict.- His language is 
simple and vigorous, and he has made some attempt to vary 

the tone to suit the character, This is scen to advantage in 

the first episode, where there is-a well-marked variation in 

aide ne Creon's dignified setting forth his political 

princy ales and the flustered verbiage of the comic sentry. The 

“pbc page nga fn est etter geen 

‘the unwritten and cternal laws of heaven" i 

very wel dene: full of tension and a sense of gathering climax, 

up to Ismene’s entry— 


Ant. bade knows what the gods regard as good, and what 
as €vi 
Creon. A traitor is a traitor, even in death, 
Ant. To those who love me I give love, to those who hate 
me I return not hate, 
Creon. Tf love you must, then go and love them in the 
, | below. No woman shall rule me while I'm alive. 


arin piesiapa ot tangunes 3 apparent in the quarrel scenc 


Haemar. Niky iis dey iad ib Ay cos te , 
Creon. Does not the he city badne io the rales? oY. an ike 
city. 


ene A one-man city! It's a desert you should be 
E- 
Creon, Champion a woman, would you, boy? 


In the of sustained speech, one misses more, perha 
the fect ctichyehen aad the souk ofipicen which are essential to 
Greek Drama; and it may be suggested, now that T. 5, Eliot 
and Christopher Fry have shown what can be done with 
rhythmic speech in drama, that the best medium for translating 
iambie portions of Greek Tragedy is a speech in which a rhythmic 
beat may be discerned, not as obtrusively as in conventional 
blank verse, but as an undertone, felt rather than heard. If 
such a medium were chosen, there could be no reason for 
flinching from the sudden poetical f or metaphor which 
ager the | here and there and raises it above the 
tone ¥ specch; nor, again, would plain, vigorous, 
colloquial Engli be out of place in a not too apparent rhyth- 
mical setting, That Mr, Kinchin Smith isa if at something 
Pitino oremedr io nesciy anpaceet jon, but the 
rhythm is not nea t or consistentl 
enough chadneieedd It can be felt in yparent ui on the 
unwritten laws, but hardly at ai tn jhe memengery eo 

In translating the the author has achicved a4 ct aon 
style, and shows what - can do with ati 2 rrr eo 
without ever being monotonous, His rendering of the Hymn to 
Love is a good example— 


Love invincible, love irresistible, 


Seee ee necerte .8 brief note on the hittorical 
riot A ies the p foals ee » and some useful hints to a modern 
sbsargs lated notes at the end explain the mytho- 


R. W. BE. Burros. 


. By E. Deze- 
Paris: Klin 1951. Y Goo fs: 
rary allusions underlie certain of Euripides’ 
Suis (see Giles in CR IV (1890), pp 
4 back at least to Musgrave and 
ng 0 others of the more * ey nerve 


en actiological or kindred nature elsewhere. 
er al, Crepe dating of the ov on the enh af the 
mention af ‘inant aa v. 5 ees aren with the 


to so sober a j 
xi). sara 


one stop 


The translation is preceded by an introduction giving an 
acting 


Euripide et la guerre du Pélo 
BECQUE. Pp. 
That contempe 





area in Phuc. V, 





J. A. Spranger puts the HMeracleidar 
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nonigary atria Encinvicial peeces, D. goes one better and treats all 

4: seins (except, of course, the Alcestis) 

By. ode hist Little is said of the fragments 
ooo ne often chiteciet to date) nor did I notice any ¢ 

on of the comparable matter in Aeschylus at all, for D., 

Appt bores himself to his author. D."s biblio- 
was Saeior ath in 1944; it would be. 
Eicrestiie to Peon cuit what he makes of J. A. Davison's treatment 





of Acsch. P.F. (Tr. Am, Phil, Ass., Bo (1949), PP. ff.). =e 
him * each of Eur.’ s ty seems to (i949); Pe pee 
determined | character of an “ ceuvre 

stance "* (p. 10), w De lates we hear of allosiauis ‘5 pour pie 


Se ma poe? .(p. ae) or those by which the poet 





oro da" (p. 28), Allis grist to D.’s tll, 

be it ieeepeeiond placoaiaaes, anachronisms, myth-variants, 
ee ec ee ones 

rina biden ber ool mentation is, Thalia ln at 

Thus the statements ‘ in the form of the Medea-l prior to 

“oe 's play of that name the scene was Athens (Sc Aegeus, 


Eur. Argeus) or Lolcus (Eur. Petiades) ; in clinoalng: Corsdth ats 
Eur, draws attention to that city at the precise time when its 
politics bring. it into collision with those of Athens" (p. 39) oF 
again (this choice of scene for the Medes) ‘ stirs a feeling - 
Deibe in a-nembey off bir tnenete” beth iouk pinustbae co h, 
ae tee ee not discussed by 
Ret we ee ee ee 

rinth as 4 sees Ww a 
quite normal, Here the picid evidence hac: survived to 

ita hypothesis; how often in other cases are we tempted 
to conjecture because ignorance of something a well-read 
Within. Wa -peesniee, however: DL teas eee his tee 

Within his eiecand eee has done his work com- 
petently ; had his gr eipNeaetan piace ponies Re 
reading, we should” ave had a shorter and, I suspect, a rather 
more Valuable book. As it is, we should be grateful to him for 
DN ow iat the substance of seve in 

t of access in this country, and even at his most specula~ 
ht iaep Ri posit Ie ate vl He the need for a 
raisons, Ube maar if he is to give the account of the 
ae 's views at which he aims, and the bulk of 
SAARC oF Were, peopesty Sabah Witte) The 

circularity of argument is avoided, but some of D.'s 
pidnine are, to say the least, startling. A kable 

uu | fron 





ripidean t is expiscater! from he surviving pieces for 
= car 413, | ualified by a question 
mnie eee i T. “To include the Orestes the archon-date 


he scholiast on ¥. 971 has to be jettisoned after two 


) of unconvincing argument and in spite of the 
Bp. 902-4) of unc D. rejects the date because 
deren i Phdochora, 'D, eects te da which he does not 


yas planta betaror ae Aa wel wlepcee the date Yor tee Boe 
performance Socata seh on to give a 
demonstrably false one for a revival of th ‘. Were D.'s 
et Acar red ¥ better grounded, the iamoce gpm siamo 
Giles of Eur.'s known trlogi donot sage i myth-nking bya 
t ur.'s known t ea do not rm a 
posse character, such as Orestes here; econ 
cea ene bay pixel , Pala- 
medes, Tr where the Hi Common actor ia not « per- 
son but the ‘can ont feel much more con- 
ce in the view that J Fi Sake sted Crefops were 


t at the Lenaea in 

ans 0 allow farther discussion of doubtful matter; 
¥ t enee preci its nature the degree of pre- 

cision that D. must attain if is case is to stand. Other 

scholars, em & methods similar to his, arrive at widely 

different dates; ¢.g. (to name one cited in D.'s bibliography , 


a (6@. XIX (1925). pp. 
117 ff.) and the HLF. in 422 See i i Se er: 4-5 5}on 
neg oriany et lines 217 ff. and the 


in Thuc. IV, 96 and 193: D. has it that the former was i aay 

and the latter in 425. is aware of views which conflict with 
his own, A Sommer tries to do jp tothem; it is a pity 
that the fact Nee diveswexices fiid ok caaien beics to re-think his 


cy orienta 
ete viewiea the wer tr Ladin te (Pp AE 
flare goran tee utlonary as 


might be expected : aad other familiar names loom, 
of course, | pgrontcent well gerne a | Seuthes, 


Bisslees soot the Wee ee, ured wp. Bag te Bo 
7 estaly ya ite lovey ae eg tly, for Delphi in its 
fon shows a difference), is 


pro- 

Hipiouase sewerde, Aeges soon. Yet not all D.’s in- 

genuity makes one believe that Eur. can be be regarded as a firm 
it of a political vi at (he had his moment of devia- 

tion in 415, apparently), while on D.'s own showing his integ- 
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rity ok Fieedacaicssas fait bon signer ter clam sentiments intimes 
pour o cei d'un patriotisn rhage 404) is 
Sse tea pg Ay eh 

oun G. Grirrrra. 


The Electra of Euripides. Translated into lish Prose 
with Introduction and Notes by D, W. Lucas. . xix +- 
68. London: Cohen and West, 1950. 55. 

The Alcestis of Euripides. T ed into En 1 Prose 
with Introduction and Notes by D. W. Locas. Pp. xix + 


52. on: Cohen and West, 1951. 51. 

Mr. Lucas’ two translations are uniform with those of the Jon 
and Medes already published in the same scrica The transla- 
tion of cach play is preceded by three short essays, common to 


the whole saree — Tragedy at Athens, Euripides, and the 


translation : uction to the play concerned. It 
is fllowed by brief explanatory notes on the text itseli The 
humble but very worth while purpose of the series is to help the 
Greekless student of tragedy to a fuller understanding an 
appreciation of the nature and barkercund of Euri idea 
drama; and, as might be cted, Mr. Larcas’ general intro- 
duetions are clear, straightforward, and to the point, He 
asses the dramatic intensity achieved in the Greck 
yey diosianibas to our own, and gives a brief 
us account of dramatic performance at Athens. 
pediare some further references for reading would be of real 
assistance to the readers he has in mind. 
The two introductions Rina necessary information about 
ot and characters in the plays and sensibly moderate sug- 
Sees on their ht bap to pol Both are stimulating and ade- 
uate, but it might help to point out even more clear 





that the 

leestis is one of Euripides roses, and that if we do not 
allow ourselves to be put off their | e-board mounting, the 
fairy-tale characters can wit ramework of their picture 


touch our emotions as delightfully and variedly as the denizens 
of Arden or Orsino's 
The prose translation hie intends for readers anxious! or aA more 
precise knowledge of the contents of the Greck than they can 
obtain from a verse rendering of the original in a different 
sa =, while and he af the original Phe sieeveOne ae 
¢ o as far as posible from 
new word and thought associations foreign to Greek. The 
oe ies i Semnserac sagt on pit Geese eRe here 
accurate rendering Oxford text (though in 7 
antecedent of év must surely be pion) a that the oe will will 
call his attention to the few in which Mr, Lucas adopts a 
ar reading. In 2) ‘Tic portions Mr. Lucas writes a 
dene delickte- and balanced seb vis eateries of 
the spirit of the original as prose can. In iambics, the dis- 
tinction of which from lyrics is always difficult in prose, he is 
rather bess successful in an even style which retains both 


the dramatic values of the ¢ and the poetical cast which 
even the realistic paics ever 5 ag enero: The 
result is sometimes— 


i mixture 
of conversational and |i which 


lacks the rhythmic poise of ire setions without always 
the Se coma of Electr Sul, eed Ace 

a fe recognition scene in the ra an - 
ee (Ak. 927 H.), are effective and convey wine 

Some expressions such iction * 


(Ale, 610) secm seem ponderous ; and Bioxvnopiven in Ak. 109 
perish ', 





more than * for if modern associations are to be 


avoided it ser important to t fi the innate imagery 
of the Greek words thems Tt od 


- are Munor Crilictsms 





sb ee ct on coe ek: French is in some ways 
suited than English prose to the conventions of Greck tragic 
INCL FOL MN, Bee ene Feed ee Italian prose con- 
‘cys more | than either the lyric intensity of the choruses 
and the more realistic poetry of iambic e. It is certainly 
better suited to of sorrow or p le , and Mr. Lucas 
is wise to relegate these to the notes (ve. the note ‘on Ale, G72 fi.). 
When all is said, however, prose translations of ot teaeony a2 sey 
language are for the study, not for the play-read ps a 
the stage; ney yaaa (pions Mig dacraialaap ty nated 
commentaria, the hes to know more of 
Euripides’ method : dl outlook cannot ask for a safer guide. 


Die tragische Orchestik im Zerrbild der altattischen 
Eomédia. sip apy Pp. 903, 34 text figures. Lund: 


195t. 
This work aks asi central theme the dances of Wa 
rs 14741537, ne scussing in detail the movements of 
ee citie Calsadth the cect oan 
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cinus. The elucidation of these movements leads to the con- 
clusion that the ey which Jurcercanpa’ Sree ee hetaira- 
and. revel-dances, the tion of the in 
this light is developed in ecards t of the book fyi 

ing criticism and rejection of four other views, w ich 
would identify the dances: (i) with tragic oes; (it) 
with contemporary tr dances; (iii) with the Kordax; (tv) 
with the Sikinnis, Full indices and bibliography are a valuable 
supplement to ape a x oe a ¢ 

. brings to his wide reading caer ustry. He 
examines thoro carefully a mass of dificult evidence 
whose ie is Saye ogy eee Bed by the conflicting views of his 
many predecesso wie ; Their work atte ey at 
every stage. rcaalt Se: thot (racing, one al 
times that the reader might poeta pared so full a treatment 
of investigations which a conscientious critic was bound to make, 
but whose contribution to the point at taue might have been 
elicited with less effort. This feeling is perhaps most clear in the 
discussion of twigupday Avyioavros (v. 1487), which ranges over some + 
fifty . But evidently R.'s object was to explore a series of 
problems as well as to establish a thesis, and however his views 
are received as a whole, the painstaking scholarship of his dis- 
cussions will render an important service to future investigators. 

Philocleon, then, first bends sideways with hands joined above 









his head: the Acyou is a figure of the dance tySe (vv. 1485, 
1487 ff. ; aed 21-76, with (especially) 6, oe Bilger est 
ing like a Ling pou af 14g0; Tf ie with fig. 17 
kicks diel son te sideways (Vv. I Ca pp. 82-95, with 


figes. 21-3), ariel Shalactes with papi ing a zy farthest rond de 

jambe* or the like (vv. 1494 f.; pp. 93-4, with fig. 25). In 

the second dance there are more Aqxtiquata (wy. 1525, 1590; 

—5), combined with belly-slapping (v. 1529; pp. 101-5, 

with . 21); these are varied with turning movements on onc 

foot (j vag 60 * piroucties *, v. 1591; pp. 96-7) and on wot 
( “oo! pas tourbillonants’, v. 1528: PP- Lek age Pate 

Bt ox — 
has 


whole dance takes a circular form [ 
ment circulairc’, v. 1528; pp. 1roo-1, ames fig. 26). 

ee ee ees arrived £ that he leaves 
more room for t rdisagreement. The assignment 
of an * ethical character * to the testi is perhaps less convincing. 
Tt can be said that most of them appear to have in a 
context of revelling or lesciviousent, and there i nothing in 
the whole dance, so far as we can know it, which would be in- 
consistent with such a character. But when Euphronius 
(Ze; pp. &g-g1) remarks that one of the figures is known ina 
tragic dance, he at beast prompts the reader to enquire whether 
a& given movement Aed an invariable ethical character in all 
contexts, RK. summarises his position by stating that Philo- 
cleon’s steps are ‘reine Hetaren und Komastentanze'; the 
inference may be plausible at this stage of the enquiry, but it is 
not overriding. 

But how do the * dances of hetairai and revellers” fit into 
They Ey ciatblg oferta from the hetairai at 
Philoctemon’'s ; there. thry were copied by the tragic 
dancer Phrynichus, who is the person mentioned in 1902 and 
1490 (cf 1524), ‘aed a by Philocleon himself. (See, cs- 

¥, PP. Bll 144 ff.). anthias’ assertion (v. 1479) that 
master is perk prming the dances of Thespis Ha mere figure 
soso and when Philocleon threatens to show that the new 
tragedians are xpévot he means what he says, and wall do so by 
c language, the dernier cri in dance 

PP. 114-15, 121-2.) Arstophan 
ridicules the Carcinitac by opposing them to a form of dance 
which ts the logical conclusion of the t cies they themselves 

y (pp. 143, 201-2). Here there i is more for comment, 
if ae right, it 15 surprising that Aristophanes Ieft so much to ~ 
the imagination of his audience, when the situation could easily 
have been exp » for instance ie tase fe who supplies so 
much other information we 1292 if., 1474 ff; on p. 127 1.5, 
observe that Kanthias’ other omissions are not important for the 
understanding of w and are made good by Philo- 
cleon's own remarks). Perce 1304 ff. it seemed that wine, 
food, and music were enough to set the old man dancing, 
hetairai or no hetairai (R. might have dealt with these 
ap of Philocleon's later activities ; cig ee oem analogy, 
see Peace 922-5 and 331-6). Now, in socne, the audi- 
ence have to realise in quick succession: (a) that Kanthias’ 
remark in 1479 has nothing to do with sia pa (6) that 1480 
is not a comic inversion on the lines of 1351 (e that the new 

steps are not intended as a Ssecuppds cith a chus the 
dancer, in feogvele oe? 4 gals Phrynichus the tragedian, but 
derive from a eee en they Must FeCOnstruct. 
Ta Sbotpoyv fale Gosea be iven for won- 
dering whether so much was asked of it here. short, if R. 
18 fully justified in drawing attention to difficulties in the other 
explanations of the it would be idle to pretend that his 
own is free from objections. ‘The argument in general must be 


Sohne aed ede 
steps. (See. eapecally, pp 
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commended to the careful scrutiny which it deserves; perhaps 
we may turn to some points of detail. 

. 78-81 ve. 1490-2 are now independently discussed by 
M.. Natnaver, CQ ns. I (1951), 167. iy: 
_ Pp. Sg-gi (E*) tpayiers V » HOt Tpaycotnedis : see the fac- 
simile. (Can it be that Euphronius’ a tragic figure was 
ono; olpdmov? ‘The are | ed by “Syhie popdy in 
Ze where E.'s note may originally fave belonged. 

Porore. Add E! in su of the theory that yootpizay 
tovtév involved a kick or side rah the leg 

P. 140°... Dass aber ie esi prieictich von den Karkini- 
ten in Wettanz are cigt bGdryer’ . . Spyoumavet . . 
twas v. 1535 f= The defeat ofthe rejuvenated old man seems ‘ 
a strange motif for the ofan Aristo ic co erhapa 
the contest is broken off by the chorus while still Nemiscidol: gad 
resolves into a procession. The plurals, at all events, apaguiee a 
to be referred to all four dancers, who then lead out the four 
files of the chorus. a A. M. Dale, Greek Lyric Metres, p. 199, 
referred to by R. inn. 

Excursus [, pp. 205-2) (Peace, 789, 864, and Scholia) yoAcriyavas, 
R. suggests, cannot mean * “necked ° Aue it must mean either 

‘ neckless", or, if we accept yudés = * * as an Attic 
word, * -hog- -necked ", which is the wie thing if the hedge- 
hog is rolle up. So, in 864, oTpop oy * has * " as One 
of ita connotations: Ti with Opora will be safer from 
ascat a rolled-up h gehog from danger. ‘This seems very 
likely. 

Excurne JT, pp. 209-35 (Pratinas, frag. 1, and two vase paint- 
ings of possib ble relevance) ie) aes Heainics = Bufo viridis Laur 
which makes a ay: the alleged reference to Phryni- 
chus is illusory. is ‘cartian eryregoe | Satyrs, R, con- 
tinues, are not Pat io of the lyre; the fragment 
from a satvr-play in which the es carried lyres to demon- 
strate the limitations of the instrument. ‘This * satirical defence 
of aulos-music * (p. 295) is intended to define the spheres of the 
two rival instruments; at the same tiene verbal Bithiogrsy is 
directed against the school of Lasus of Hermione. phy 
is, AS CVer, ; aceeptance of the ideas aivce: inter ofit, ao 
total rejection of the words in which ‘Athenacus (XIV. 617) 
introduces the fragment. Ser 


+. = 4 


HAXDLEY. 


Euripides, * The Trojan Women. Anew dramatic transla- 





tion by F. Kincurs Sairru. Pp. xv +50, 2 pll. London: 
Sid cand Jackson, 1951. 34. ar. Gel. 

Mr. Kinchin Smith's book is dated a3 an acting edition of 

the Troades for the Grerkless actor and reader, and his trans- 


lation was originally written for performance ‘by students at 
Londen University. He has chosen to render the iambic 


portions in prose, for he feels the loss of verse rhythm is more 
than com the dramatic effectiveness of the natural 
cadence of emotional h; but the choruses are turned in 
free verse, The result & a version which has much in common 
with modern semi-poctic drama and which will t sccm 
more familiar to the regular playgoer; and there is much to be 
said for translating into the current idiom of the theatre, even 
if this idiom is not altogether satisfactory. ‘The prose portions 
are straightforward spelt 9 i he ates of le 
re-arrangemcn FI , accure it the sense o c 
oruri For popretee something more clear in pattern 
a ere peipoursddagogr ion ea 
se ee ion bonnes Penna Str aaderan yric ic 
play are to retain their original effect; and Gaterpeny 
sugeests that some system of division between sinter eeige which 
recalls strophe ar If the Troades 
is not to be merely painful, it needs every help of poctry. and 
form to relieve it; for it has no continuous plot; and the 
reader should ps be told that its pitch and movement are 
y those of a third play in a trilogy of human 
deren ay at 





interpret the play. suggestions on ereduction are 
and sound, eed ibaleh he cioes eu make u clase wheter hetequines 
a hack-stage entrance, and the mention of huts in the directions 
at the beginning of the play needs clarifying. i$ a minor 
misprint on p. 40, where reference is wrongly given to note 12, 
which is correctly ‘referred to on Pp. .45- 
P. G, Maso. 


The Poople of Aristophanes. By Wicror Ensenserc. 

ace edition. Pp. xx + 418, 19 pill. Oxford: Black- 

well, 1951. 3o8. 

_ ‘The first edition of Ehrenberg’s book was reviewed in this 
| al in Volume LXIT. In this, the second edition, the text 
is much extended (418 pp. as compared with 320 p- in the 
first}, Soyo balled rama oteu tpt petri 
The literary material has largely increased, and now in- 
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cludes Euripides. The twenty-three pe of ae = Be first 
edition have been transferred to the of th 

and greatly augmented. The references to paethtinn auton 
have been taken out of the text and placed in footnotes: a move 
resulting in greater ease of reading but decreased moral pressure 
to check them. The chapter headings are the same in number 
and nature as in the first edition; the most considerable in- 
creases in | gth are in the chapters on The Old Comedy, 
Citizens and. oreigners, Family and Neighbours, Money 
Property, Religion and Education, but the habeas of the, book 
has been retained as it was before. The illustrations are the 
same; paper and printing are greatly improved. The present 
reviewer noticed few misprints 

This is an eminently readable book which should appeal to a 
wide and varied circle of readers. It is natural that all the 
chapters cannot be treated with equal success, je Cae ioe 
standard is high; Money and Property is perhaps cast 
successful, Peetiular satisfaction must be felt that here in @ 
very readable form are set out especially the economic problems 
relating to Athens in her great days. Since Ehren has 
chosen a form of literature as the framework of his su subject, 
and that the most human of all, the Old Comedy, economic 
conditions are here treated side by side with social and rel 
matters, and that is a great gain. To be sure the © chapter 
divisons are sometimes artificial: it is not really ible to 
separate Traders and Craftsmen from Citizens and - meen teat 
still less Craftsmen from Slaves or Slaves from Moncy 
Property. But this cannot be helped, if the chapters are to be 
kept within reasonable dimensions, and one is not too conscious 
of these divisions. 

There are, however, certain criticisms of general principle 
which are worth making. Ehrenberg is dealing with a period 
as re ted in certain ways by Reuben and the other 
writers of the Old Comedy; but Aristophanes’ career as a 
writer of comedy extended well into the fourth century, into a 
period of different seer and sige ers et bern ain In clis- 
cussing certain 1s thenian it 8 impossible to stop 
where Aristophanes’ ‘career, aa known tous, ends Most of 
our inadequate information on Athenian cconomic conditions 
belongs to the period after the Ploules (389/8 p.c.), but the con- 
sideration of the first quarter of the | Sort Se eee 
separated satisfactorily from this later period. Indeed, on 
occasion Ehrenberg goes beyond the Aristophanic period proper, 
but not often enough In the same cuay certain 
of Athenian economic life are to some degree [ 
entirely) missed Ie the chapter division, $0 #.g. ae the aC 
lem of * industrial ' ments, the corn trade and its prob- 
lems, mercantile Certain questions of great interest are 
mentioned which could do with longer discussion; eg. are the 
silvered bronze tetradrachms of Athens really a * debasement 
rather than a token coinage redeemable at a future date, and 
what evidence ts there for * inflation’ as a result of their msue 
(222)? 

All the above are really trifling matters compared to one 
serious problem attached to the use of Aristophanes and the 
Old Comedy as a source of light on economic and social con- 
ditions. In the words of Ehrenberg himself there exists the 
great difficulty of ing the real and unreal; * The 
conditions of Athenian life are described in agar de In two ways 
now with intentional distortion i delertorem, then , and 
this to a large extent unconsciously, perlite tion of 
ace aha (39); need have to search for tion in incidental 

evidence ie 1). ‘This, in the comedy of any civilisation, & 

a matter of infinite delicacy; it involves the subjective inter- 
retation of hundreds of ref ] 

mmipression. Until the development of ar | 

gation provides if not independent evidence then at least 

pointers to a new interpretation of the literary evidence includ- 





ae Se tne cpimaiin hair study of Old Comedy. ‘be ths 
pucture emerge (rom a stud Com Lt 
criterion Ehrenberg seems to have Sud pind successful for the 


most part, but many individual 1 fnitkeprctatoes may be queried. 
RK. J. Hopren. 


Thucydidis Historiarum Liber Primus, Introduzions, 
Testo Critico e Commento con Traduzione e Indici 
a cura di Anrowo Manpatena, 3 vols. (xv, xviii, and 
xx of Biblioteca di Studi Superior). I, Introduction, 
Text and Commentary cc. 1-23, pp. boxy + 94. HI, 
Text and Commentary cc. 24-117, pp. 258. ITI, Text 
and Commentary oc. 18-1 Italian Translation, In- 
dex, pp. 179. Firenze: * La Nuova Ttalia ", 1951-52. 

These three small volumes, though containing ‘much pure 

analysis of Thucydides’ thought, would have been impre 

a tool of study if the introduction and translation had been put 

into one volume and the text and commentary into the ot 

two, Was it in fact necessary to print the text at all? Fairly 
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numerous t 
on it, he could have satisfied the demands . 
are likely to use his edition by exposing the textual evidence m 
each case in the body ofthe commentary. The space thus saved 
co have been used to fill owt the commentary on the historical 


h the places are where W. has something to say 
of most scholars who 


The great merit of the commentary is that it aims at exposing 
the run of Th ides" thought and eschews all comment that 
does not directly conduce to that end, This aim in general it 


achieves, but the principle is sometimes carried too far, We are, 
for instance, entitled to expect, and we do not get, some dis- 
cussion of the bearing of the parenthesis at the beginning of c. 
18 on the date of the Spartan Eunomia. Again the historian 
will be disappointed not to find more on the 460 talents in the 
nole on c. a 

The introduction is more correctly described by its sub-head- 


ing, * La jone”. It is an essay on the composition of the 
history. It falls into two parts, the first of which gives the history 


ofthe Frage * from Ullrich down tode Romilly. Th account, 
written from the unitarian point of view, does justice on the 
whole to the studies summarised, though it oddly omits to 
mention Finley’s detailed presentation of the unitarian case in 


Harverd Studies in Classical Philology, Supp! tary Volume I 
(1940). The second part is an acute, if rath rrepetitive, analysis 
of Thucydides’ basic political concepts, given not so much for 


its own sake as to prove the unitarian view by showing that 
these concepts are present wherever we take a cross-section of 
Thucydides houeht: In this analysis M. shows that there is 
for T. a law of human affairs by which the strong constrain the 
weak. This law justifies any state that attempts to secure power, 
the only source of liberty and security. The resulting empire, 
in itself unjust, may if din ted with moderation mitigate the 
inevitable injustice by replacing disorder with a relative order 
and securing a relative coincidence of interests as between ruler 
and ruled. Such an empire, in a world where force reigns, is 
the creator of the maximum possible utility for man, man's 
I e achievement. 
his is sound enough; but there is not a word in this second 
part with which an opponent of the unitarian view need quarrel. 
Mt could profitably have d more space to justifying on 
the unitarian hypothesis the 2 i rate to Book I of the de- 
iption ‘tight, organic development '—a se he quotes 
ith approval from Finley—instead of rating §Finley's 
obvious, but in this context irrelevant, point that there are cer- 
tain leading ideas which run the whole of T.'s work. 
Granted the acumen and honesty of T., it would be most sur- 
us not an inch nearer to removing the a priori improbability of 
Mer the few slips he follow be worth 
the few slips or misprints the f ing may be wort 
noting: in the notes on 3, 1, line 5, for Teubler read Tidubler; 
on 30, 3, line 15 from the end, for the second Corinzi read 
Cureton ‘reri; on 93, 3-4, line 23, for Tea read Zea; on 114, 2, line 
11, for 466 read 435: on 139, 1-2, line zo, for 4o rewcl qo; 
and in the tect of 82, 3, for Helyaorm read tipyoors. 
A. BK. W. Haramon. 
Man in his Pride: a study in the political r 
of Thucydides and Plato. By Davm Gaene. Pp. 
uty 231. seme je went i Chicago Press (Lon- 
: Cambridge University Press), 1950. 305. 
: ith parma bObk. It is based 
| t Chicago ‘ under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Social Thought * and apparent. 


This i an interesting 


3 Though ! intended for students 
who do not know Greck. It contains, however, much which 
The tithe is per inate. An ination is indeed 


ee a ‘Itis . .. the total humanity sod risa 
¢ that brings fifth-century Athens so close to us . . . human- 
ity in the sense that it is man and man alone without cosmic 
or supernatural sanction who is both the source and the resolu- 
tion of conflict." But, to say nothing of the question whether 
this is fair to an age when a and politics were as closely 
knit together as in fifth-century Athens, this statement of the 
theme 1 in fact not followed up later. The book consists of 
two independent essays, on Thucydides and on Plato. The 
connexion which contd ould have been made by a fuller treatment of 
the topic of ‘ might and right’ in the sophists and other con- 
temporary literature is not attempted: and this omission, to- 
pea with the very sketchy nature of the treatment of Athenian 
story relevant to the main theme, docs I think impair to some 

it and interest of the more detailed i 






tions of Th s and Plato which are the core of the book. 
On Th des, G. steers a middle course, avoiding both the 


view that he was a consistent ‘ moral nihilist "and the view that 
it is vain to seek any coherent theory of the relation of moral 
values to political conduct in him at all. His contention is 
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that all the incidents on which Thucydides passes moral judge- 
ments belong to a special field: they are somehow asia 
line of march of historical necessity, with understanding which 
the historian is primarily concerned, but are to be fi where 
chance and free choice have play. He instances the massacre 
at Mycalessus (vii. 29), an unplanned incident with no bearing 
on the conduct of the war, the favourable judgement passed on 
Antiphon (viii. 68), and certain political pronouncements like 
the praise of Theramencs’ constitution (villi. 97). But these 
an TRE are * moral" only in a rather strange sense. Myca- 
lexus was a horrible tragedy (mwéfn ... d\opdpactai dfiq), but 


neither Dieitrephes nor Athens is blamed, (Perhaps the com- 
ment on the fate of Amphilochian Argos, ii. 113. 6, ould be 


compared). Again, G. is right to point out that Thucydides’ 
praise of Antiphon and of Theramencs’ constitution is i 
pendent of the fact that they failed. It follows that it was not 
success that he singled out for praise, but it does not follow that 
he judged these things from the standpomt of mght and wrong. 
‘ApeTh, voxtnpla, cuoppootw, and so on naturally at this period 
include qualities of intellect and general efficiency and social 
standing: we have no reason to expect Thucydides to agree 
that all dpert is summed up in Secntocurn, 

G.’s treatment of Plato owes much to Cherniss, though it 
does not depend for its validiry on Cherniss’ denial of any dog- 
matic teaching by Plato apart from the dialogues. It differs 
from received opinion in several ways. The contrast between 
the bald planning of the Republic and the detail of the Later is 
explained by saying not that the Laws is the outcome of concern 
with practical problems of legislation, but on the contrary that 
it is the further removed from reality and experiment of the 
two, Only after the fiasco in Sicily did Plato turn to the now 
wholly imaginative work of devising regulations for a © never- 
never land’. Again, G. draws attention to the distinction be- 
tween the Republic and the Laws on the one hand and the Gorgias 


and the Protagoras on the other: the Repubhe and the Laws are 
not concerned with the analysis of * ion”. : reasonable 


conviction of the inhabitants does not matter in the working of 
the model states, which is good no matter what anybody living 
in them thinks. ‘This difference could be explained by suppos- 
ing that the Gorgiar and the Profageras are earlier: but G. will 
not use this argument, holding that Epistle VII (which, like 
most scholars but unlike Cherniss, he considers genuine) shows 
that the vision of perfection haunted Plato from the start. 

In G.'s discussion of these topics, Gas V-VI (Thucy- 
dides} and X—XI (Plato) may be singled out as paxtiotilily 
worth reading. ‘They are not easy: the style of the book ts 
often diffuse, not always lucid, and sometimes monstrous, (In 
describing how Plato and Thucydides tried to detach themselves 
from their own age and its standpoint, G, writes that they 
‘stand consciously in an in-between relationship which acts as 
a human illumination of the processes of thought without the 
too-human limitations involved in the more complete historical 
identification with a particular period" (Preface, p. X)). But 
despite this lack of charm, all who sect out to explain what 
Thucydides and Plate thought about politics should certainly 
read G.: he will lead many to reconsider received views. The 
problems he deals with are important. 

D, A. Roeec. 


Herodotus, Histoires. Livre VII. Polymmnie. with 
French translation by Ph.-E. (Assn. G. Budé). 
oy Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1951. Price not 

stated, 


‘The seventh volume of the Budé Herodotus is designed, like its 
predecessors, to make the rapid reading of the historian in bulk 
a pleasure as well as a task, particularly for the student who does 
this for the first time. The short notes usually give a sufficient 

slanation of any immediate difficulties and also useful cross- 
references, so that the reader is not held up, but continues his 
way as Herodotus intended him todo, He is also helped by the 
Notices, which, as before, are inserted not at the beginning of the 
conventional books but before really new parts of the subject 
matter. These and the notes contain short remarks of a literary 
and critical kind on the tone of various parts and passages and 
on the type of informant probably consulted. They raise 
quictly and briefly, even if they do not settle, the mmportant 
questions on which one seems as an undergraduate to have been 
bombarded with answers and complications before they had 
been properly asked in one’s own mind. 

Of these questions one of the less satisfactorily answered is 
that of the combatant strength of Merxes’ expeditionary force 
as numbered at Doriscus. Legrand docs not mention t dis- 
cussions in, say, How and Wells or the CAH, but makes the 
following contribution. §o,o00 for the cavalry apart from the 
charioteers purrs rear corps seems to ara acocptable, but 
1,700,000 for the infantry is an exaggeration, possibly due to 
Herodotus’ informant, who took 1ryo, the tel Sea the local 
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contingents raised, and multiplied this by 10,000, their su 

posed uniform. strength, The figure of 170 contingents may | 
cepted, but the contingents were | y identified with 
the divisions of 10,000 commanded by ayriacche, The lateer 
were probably separate boowchie: permanent and professional 
formations, as exemplified by the Immortals. But unfortun- 
ately nn ach docs: not fhe give his own estimate of the total 
force. suggests exenpll gratia that if eleven les 
hued Sete no more See qooo men cach, their total of 99,000 
would not be included among the myriads but would be com- 
manded by ninety-nine chiliarchs, each directly responsible to 
one of the highest generals (4pyorrs) and not through mryri- 
archs. The would be made up of seventy-one 
myriads under myriarchs, and the total of Bog,coo men would 
be nearly the same as that estimated by Coes we better 
placed to know, namely 8o0,o00. He coca not mention in 
connexion with the foree, which i is still very large, cither the 
pence consideration that the whole field army is unlikely to 
yed on a distant western campaign when 
there were 635 provinces and dangerous frontiers claiming 
attention farther cast, or the consequent jon that the 
framework given is that of the army list and not thal of the 


expeditionary force. 
E. D. Paws. 


ret ep De l'Art Equestre. Ed. and translated by BF. 
ve. (Annales de l'Université de Lyon (Lettres), 

th 18). Pp. 196. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1950. 
Price not given. 

* Provide oneself bei a text, as faithful as possible to the 
macnn ea er pa TT a horse: bridle and mount; after 
watcring 
PArt na wilt be chi “splay.” Such (p. 49) is the attractive 
rovatite for is good, sacra of of Xenophon’ ye te wer and + 

e recipe 15 so 15 the fin ct, though ApS St 
a little ind ible for children. ee 2 

(aeons tae en pieced sarrpcta and the ap tus preced- 
Img the text is oe} to variant readings in ult : 
and to eleven cases where Ribl's ; oor rejected. In 
artis of these a a careful — to the tending of horses 
al the present day the author to preserve the manuscript 
reading, and at point after point in the translation and com- 
mentary mew t is shed the same method on passages 
! usl ¢ or misunderstood. A comparison with 

t's Loeb eg reveals at once how much has 


the reviewer 
quarrel. ah techie: tne meaning end opie 
wiih ie clenste hes io VIC 4, Satensanca oluble 
at all. Four new conjectures are offered. At V. 5 we have 
dvart¢qejavra for dmordvra, Here while the interpretation 3 
absolut 


new and clearly right, the older docs not seem 
inconsistent with the new nahh nee 














for wpocayorra and X. 19 dvcryedcorrma 
but ly affect the sense. At 
se. ate ec cobra 
Xenophon's pan edition of the fragments 
of Simon, On the » shone on of Herses, from which 


Xenophon took some of his material, ahd tn two places the 
“spose adminis yearns previous editors. The 
introduction to the whole edition deals with the the history of the 
bites batore Sauophis, the por: of the De Re Equestri and 


its value, and the its author, Two 
discuss the problems of the saddle and the bit. The conclusion 
reached in the discussion of Bier ion en Waal 


Xenophon a genuine saddle, and not merely as 
known in Greece but was not alway used. veh gis imterpreted 
can be classed 


G. B. Kenrren, 


of Ideas. oe Pp. 251. Oxford: 
| Gs, 





being ledge, . d then passes to a detailed study of 
the problem of his unwritten and later thought on the subject, 
using especially the evidence of Aristotle. At the outset regret 
may be expressed that the author has held to the traditional 
translation *Ideas', with its inevitably subjective connotation, 


return to Mats stable. The reading of 
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carters dh tania panne yee completely objective . Ve 
w tence is presupposed all our know 
He writes indeed for hea is? 





227 £). student; but 
strong support for the ce of Aristotle's statement ‘hak 
Plato * separated " the Forms, as against all tualist inter- 


con 
pretations which have reduced them to ‘ thoughts’ (cf. p. 88) 
ok have been reinforced and made plainer to the wor 
at large had he chosen to call them once for all * Forms’ 
in the tithe of his work, In the text he uses both words; 
normally * Idea * renders ia and * Form” $05, but in other 
penn: es the pret 8 ies it not ayicte clear. hasis 
n tracing the early ent of the 15 
laid mainly upon the influence of Socrates. Weare ane badion 
(p- 20) to note Plato's insistence in ote Gf eae on on the 
postulate of an ing object of know t otherw 
Ro rekplaustion te odeicd GPs trenton bo iliet ink te 
scendent Form. ‘The reference in Symposiwm 210-1 to the 
cnr re wathdw is minimised (unjustifiably, one may feel) as (p. 21) 
“not the words of Plato nor of Socrates’, and as strictly 
affirming * not the separate existence of the "Idea of beauty, but 
its somesous from all 1s Bete noes and its aerey. sud 
i tion . 


seanbicaticals of "Plato's more arise language about the 
transcendent Forms. Thus (p, 81) Phardrus 2470-¢ is admitted 
to thine" b ‘an extreme separation of the Ideas from sensible 
ut there is Hitthe or no recognition of the atmosphere 
Ta awe and poctic exaltation within which the statement of 
transcendence is made. e same must be said of the treat- 
ment of the central section of the Mepublic. The ethical applica- 
sd eligi atin of hs ano phate yoni 
ane. religious risen 
20ut the book te is in i hee difficult 


Thr 
to ow mach ce and a the author is giving 
reat language—as rule less, one epeaticice 
by ita frequency. and by the warmt 


to Plato's meta = 
8 » than i im 
ant colour which ing é to his itions of doctrine, 
The treatment of the Pho’ is interesting and valuable. 
The theory in its most inclusive form—an Idea 
to ¢v common tere 6 xepogaised #5: appearing bere 
menin in thse Ripabiic ail i ntly a ed as continuing 
the basis of Plato's system, vith the proviso ee es 29)" valos 
a mathematical entities, rey remain is petetiee interest", 
aban Wetted. in ussing th hasbilbe. 
The conception of vd patneanmd, there treated in 
ea. is sar ete foreshadowed in Plato's aneerte (Phaedo 
F4b—c) to ve loa, which Ross cx ae tp ae a 
particular instances of an Idea’, Bes rom the Idea 
itself. But this * Idea of equality * remains the Sealy it has 
always been; how can the relationship be conveyed except by 
a term of plurality? 
The relatio Mccial’ stay: ier tlie thetiee’ cariek. * Mpliceneet 
in the chapter entitled ‘ Retrospect’, 
ft) aluable lists are given of the incidence of 


 (p. #31) thar the relation is completely 

Sines saad untetaatee so that “the use of twocomplementary 
metaphors is better than the sole use of either . Here again it 
be ques ether the full of these 


wh : 
admittedly meta terms is . In the Phaedo 
(e.g.) at 1s 








ject of special 


aber prot FF.) 


recognised 

P ontitely to abetract the terms peti. inbrein 
Sint’ wlihdcwvenl, Wed OE the Sdn kev velation 0 pen eaimes 

from the final analogue of the soul which, carrying the Idea of 
life, in literal fact withdraws from the body at the onset of 
death. One misses also, in this treatise, full acknowledgement 
of that su ion of aspiration to imitate a divinely perfect 
reality which is felt in many instances of the use of the wapaSeyvea 


In discussing the Parmenides, the author remarks (P- 88) that 


‘share’ and ‘imitate’ are both unsatisiacto aoa toy 
ecteneyegeh aed dosti parl tree secre mr alsinb a » instead of 

a characteristic of things '. It is not easy to reconcile 
oe tter definition with the strong support elewhere 


to the * separate " nature of the Ideas. In fact, the degree of 
ieaiggel a or “existence " attributed to them is not always 


eas MaaorRLicatena ton an fe) de the rennial problem 
of the Line, and of the whole of the central section of the 
Republic, is exhaustive and valuable. He finds the essential 
purport of the Line to be be the difference between mental 
activities. Further detailed study is given to the later dia- 
pie phil well er (Pp. ne f.) se ab later con- 
ion o ¥ se aha the of ultimate 
truth to t ce ia A of relations between Ideas, which 
study he leads on to gt eae doctrine of - 
Dascussing the Timarns, Ross insists (p. . 130) that there is no 
foundation for Jackson's postulate ater theory which 
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narrowed the field of Ideas. In £p. FIL. 942a-d he finds (p. 141) 
‘the most catholic list of types of Idea to be found anywhere 
in Plato". The chapter on * The World of Ideas" (pp. 165 ff) 
works to a sumilar conclumon. 

In the latter part of the book the author studies the problems 
of cae written doctrines, of Aristotle's account of the 
earlier theory, and of the * Ideal numbers". Afier a masterly 
discussion of this intricate Pay: he judges it probable that 
(p. signed * Plato did not identify the Dies with nu but 

signed numbers to Ideas". He recognises (p. 243) a‘ growing 
alization ’ of Plato's system. 

wThere will remain doubts felt and problems unsolved; 
but all Platonists will leave this book with a sense of gratitude 
to the author, and will return to it many ee ee 








TARRANT. 
Imagination et dialectique, Essai ‘expression du 
spirituel par l"image dans les dialogues de Platon. 


By Avoys pe Maricnac. Pp. Les Belles 
Lettres, 1951. Price not stated. 
This is_a very readable study of srs Compan 
Marignac is concerned with the * image * 
* i cxpression, he includes ey a I deal of of 
peresting spochintion on the reasons which led | to to resort 
‘to its use. The Platonic Forms, in spite of their 
mee ation, are in some inexplicable way present in the 
world which we sec and feel; they give themselves to, CxXpress 
themselves in, the things of sense, which, on their part, ° 4 
towards the Forms with a longing which is not wholly in 
vain. So too, t human thought is bound up with the 
hic Umea and human language is eset derived from 


Forms do not retain com 
: impossible 


to ‘mirror * yeni however dimly, both: in. ahetratt and im 
i tive terms. The problem of the linguistic expression 
ee ites teby truths which can be grasped by reason alone is 
simply one aspect of the problem of the * participation’ of 
sensible particulars in the Forms. Plato's use of * images’, 
i.e. ofsimiles, metaphors, a allegories, and ing to Marignac) 

myths, is a conscious attempt to grapple with this oroblem 
ngage i uaa erhalonare, apg with the power to the 


Paris: 





task of making known the exalted reality of the intelligible 
world, * sattig a halaman sarger speemevor The image is thus 





corner of the vei 





Pree rd or ae of os in Soph. 236, ae 
Guitar aire ter egestas aaemege aoe 3 
B mcant to ber 


for rl ip enn | Orly ar ete 
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comparison (246a). It is perha ly for this reason that he 
Siace ah ie BR ical aretha kites his treatment. No 
doubt he is right agamst F. Solmsen (Plafo's Theology) in 
refusing to believe that the myths of Plato express a reality 
which» was to be described later in more prosaic terms. Hut 

isa hard one to apply to the myths, and is 
no fb mits joel ty piacbecaa! § em on the relation of myth to 
his pote of the Lina ge na 


and Eleusinian procedures of i initiation, _ Here and in 

* incantation * ic foes too 

far in putting * madness * (whether of poets OF f diviners) on 
the same level as dialectic as an instrument for attaming truth. 
There should be no minimising of the numerous texts (e.g. Hep. 
abe, Phaedr, 248de) which assign a low value to all mysteries 

inspirations other than those of the philosopher. 
J. Tate. 


L‘Homére do Platon (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philo- 


sophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, fase. patos sje 
y Jj. Lanaraz, Pp. 461. Liege: faculté de Philo 
sophic et Lettres, 1949. 200 fr. 


This considerable work appears in a series of dissertations 
sponsored by the University of Liege author's interest 
hes with the textual problems 1 invo in Plato's quotations 
from Homer, and his aim is to obtain evidence of variant 
readings current in the fourth century and also of the con- 
tinuing strength of an oral tradition, by which he | 
Plato's adaptations, lapses of memory, and occasional deliberate 
misquotations. The survey begins with detailed study of three 
aga a especially rich in citations of Homer—Aipjnas JMinor 
(which is treated as genuine), Jon, and Aepublic 5 363b-441b 
There follows a chapter studying twenty-four citations 
accidentales", cl as of special interest; then, oan the 
same method iahor-atmeir diet eee adaptations, b borrowings of 
short A arn and single words, and paraphrasings of longer 

The author's exhaustive method of enquiry into 
Sete problems, and the variety of his solutions, may be 
illustrated by his treatment of two Republic instances, On 
a7od-e, he argues (pp. 274 ff.) that Plato has chosen to re- 
write the passage about the S011 qwido: in order to correct the 
ambiguity of estnaresten a 2s On gees, he ne ras (pp. 2&3 ff.) 
the traditional tAcfzorr’, and Spbdv avounéy | ra 
TAcgorT «rh, justifying the syna pesos prc "un ft 
abn sOcratique *. 

The greater number of the Platonic variants Dr. Labarbe 
explains by reference to an oral tradition, pa strong in Plato's 
time, which allowed for free oP pers tine a re-arrangement 
of the edema stock pee fea fe sis length, on which the 
epic style is based o's use of Homer thus tuates the 
a method of the rhapsode, The theory is interesting 

and suggestive, and Plato's manner of quoting the 
epics obviously implies that considerable freedom was ioleaeed 





oh te There is not, perhaps, sufficient recognition of 
those elements of irony, burlesque, and commonplace usage 
which to many of his ee their yay sree oy flavour, 
and which also witness to the | omer in the light 
conversational interchange of hi 


D. Tarrant. 


4 Tihcrreov Kol Hei M. AnspRonmos. Pp. tga. 
Thessalonike:: Parieditar stated, 

into three parts, Inthe first part basic 

epls nd the evidence of the dialogues 

’ he headings of * ey raraey a cal 

and Poetry and Play ' Andronikos t to the vary- 

v6 Plato ran 





~ ing and often inconsistent statements which 


Br elena eet the anion cat thet 


sg tae the, arti aod the pio 

0] it of Mimesis Leereaney neat Deer hincaaatana ty 
baie aide tint tn GIA MOnEIE ER tecoet Alcon 

Thus Prof. Tate's investigations in CQ 1928 and 1932 dec knee 

ay eae a single sentence in Seltman's Approach to Greek 


"The second partis concerned with what Snaps ee ooe 
about Architecture, Sculpture, ting. ne exceptional 
indulgence of Plato towards sculpture ts explaimed, perhaps 
rightly, a3 springing Rac his respect for the n of 
Socrates as a sculptor. Less probable, despite, «.g. Lawes 
gg0e-gyla, is the further that Plato attached sd 
importance t 








o sculptural tations of eae 
discusion of painting leads up to the third part of the study. 
There under the Sey af the Aesthenc 
Pita, the thesis ts developed thet Prato a* true” 
art in contrast to the rejected art about which has so much 
to say. As against Schuhl, Plato is not concerned so much 
with contemporary artistic | ts as with a definite 
theory of his own. The ultimate basis of art for Plato is pure 
rhythm and harmony, from the contemplation of which springs 
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pure aesthetic experience. The study closes with a brief com- 
parison of the position bere attributed to Plato and the views 
jai icd modern schools of painters. 
This analysis of Plato's views largely stands or falls with the 
Scan of Phifebus 50e seqq. Phaedrus 250 b-d, and it 
doubted ahether's m either case Plato is really concerned 
with a general theory of art. But whether this is so or not, 
there is much of great interest in the present study, It ow a 
pity that there is no index to the book. 
G. B. Kerrenp. 


Lettere cura di Astron MAppALENA- 
Bark: Laterza, 1948. Pp. vii+ 420. 1500 L. 

This work consisis of two Balin translation into Italian 
of the letters and a very long analilica delle lettere occu 
990 pages in rather small type. The whole forms an ition 
to the seven-volume translation of Plato in the series Filosofi 
Antichi ¢ Medievali which will be known to many fram the 
distinctive russct coloured paper covers. The special feature 
of the present edition is that Maddalena secks to revive the 
nineteenth-century view that all the letters are spurious. 
Naturally most of the discussion is devoted to the seventh letter, 
since iF this 3s not by Plato it is hardly possible that any of the 
others are genuine. The argument imst authenticity here 
presented has two main 3 ts—it is claimed that the historical 
situation envisaged is full of inconsistencies and cannot represent 
the truth, and that the general conceptions and philosophic 
doctrines, while pillaged from Plato's dialogues, are incon- 
sistent both among themselves and with the major philosophic 
doctrines in the dialogues. 

Only the most general apy can be attempted here, but 
on neither account docs the rata carry conviction. Mladda- 
lena finds inconsistencies at cv with unfailing regularity, 
but most if not all of them are o Fit substance. seventh 
letter was virtually a public letter with a political purpose. 
If Plato was to influence the supporters of Dion at the late 
stage at which he wrote it was essential that he should present 
himself and the events which had occurred in a suitable hight. 
Not only would much be left unsaid but even what was said 
would not be expressed as it might have been expressed by 
Thucydides or Socrates, or by Plato on a different occasion. 
One example of the method of argument used must suffice. 
On his third visit Plato tested Dionysius in conversation to see 
ener his professed desire to study philosoph 

He pointed out the nature of the sega! i preliminary 
disciplines involved. Dionysius cl. to ping all about it 
aleenty; and was said later to have written a treatise on the 

about which Plato spoke on this occasion. Dionysius 
th rejected the pursuit of philosophy under Plato, though 





belo ak Seroet 


that had been the object of his invitation to Plato to return to 
addalena Soe ee cll beset thee ake 


Sehr fa 





by an interest in 


; ted. solely ef A 

fold ithe letter that Dionysius’ eeutige wae someon’ with 
“el maar fo Ree a aie Jr perth ee benie eran nck 

ete bed ot ealt with such doctrines and the treatise 

to deal with the topics of the conversation. But we 

do not know what Plato may have touched on in his conversa- 

tion, and we need not believe that Dionysius was honest im his 


vernetion 


treatise. 
G. B, Kearern. 


Aristotle: The Nicomachean Ethics. A Commentary 
by. the late H. H. OACHTM. Edited by D. a in 
Sy agile Tass Clarendon Pres, 1951. 

Moat students of the Nicomectean Ethic will probably "agree 
that the commentaries available leave much to be 


and 1 
Stewart is a harmoniser of philosophic 
diffuses a st light over Aristotle's teaching; neither of 
them succeeds in presenting a picture of Aristotle's moral 
philosophy asa wholc, or in making clear the structure of his 
argument, The commentary of Sir Alexander Grant deserves 
no such compute, lal is evidently not adequate to modem needs. 
Therefore the edition of these lectures by the late Profesor 
Soph iinligtmaaai templates and in Mr. Rees the pub- 

have secured a most conscientious and skilful editor, 


The lectures were delivered di sa years 1902-17, and 


revised many times, but laid aside im took up the 
Sse yore of Logic tn IgtO. Why did e not consider their 
ot beeause the work is, in a literary sense, 


unfinished, for it finely writ, and shows no vexige of 
collog expression one may guess at reasons, 
perhaps were: first, that he thought some of the material, for 
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instance, the discursive accounts of the doctrine of categories 
and of theria and its objects, would be out of place in a pub- 
lished commentary ; secondly, t that he had no time for the 


research, and examination of the views of other scholars — 
according to his high standards he thought such a 

would involve: and thirdly, that he did not pea cee clearly shine 
effect the new study of Aristotle's develo would have on 


the inte tion of his ethical doctrine. "He follows Burnet 


in the Eudemian version as the work of Eudem 


and he never even alludes to the problem of the three * dispute 
books *. the treatise as he does, it @& obvious that 
he must claim Book VI for the Nicomachean version, but he has 
furnished no defence of his view. Did he never discuss the 
subject with Dr. T. Case, who must have com | his article 
on Aristotle for the Encyeloy fia Britannica during the years 
when these lectures were slivered ? There there is an in- 
structive comparison of the three versions of the Ethics, and the 
vagueness of the doctrine of the intellectual virtues in the 
saga oe is noted. 

is beyond Comparison superior to any previous 
exposition of the Ethics; but this does not mean that it fulhb 


every requirement. ‘The lectures were addressed, of course, to 
people who needed assistance in the understanding of Aristotle's 
general conceptions (hence the ¥ noted), and 


who were known to be writing essays read the Haba a u 
of the Ethies for th ‘Ives. The | a ioe ae not 
wish to make foo clear the outline of etre didlos sabes may have 
shared to some extent the sentiments of Stewart, who, in cx- 
plaining the absence of introductory casays from his com- 
mentary, says that junior students ought to have the ex- 
perience of battling with the difficulties for themselves. Such 
expositions belong to a distinct literary genre, and are not com- 
mentaries of the kind im the writer puts his resources 
unreservedly at the disposal of the reader. 

It may be of interest to mention points in aeerd as ee 
Professor Joachim’s interpretation arate wate 
(1) He holds that when the definition of virtue fee eyoeer mean 
is viewed in relation to the plan of the whole work, it is found 
slechiaeicieer rel eg tance—which is true—and he 

this with the Gaim that the ibe moet viciie 
essentially aA mean is a commonplace of Greek philosophy, and 
is clearly expressed by Plato he ia the Philehus, he treats the 
best life as a mixture. Aristotle merely went a stage farther 
by applying the same principle to separate actions. Many 
dene tats will on a this ; ed Eactity eae touse the mean as 
a principle of choice of external and bodily goods Be artim eee: 
Lawes book V), but not to extend it to dispositions 
fe Prof. Joachim thinks that in the contrast Lesitsirs a 
ean wpés quads and a mean «ot adrs 16 mpoyua, the former 
eatin a newail mean, one which varies with the individual. 
But this seems to involve Aristotle in a preposterous doctrine, 
and it seems better to suppose that fuels is to be understood 
here (as it is in the familiar antithesis between mpotpov pov geet 
and tpétupor fuly) of men in general. Aristotle's example of the 
trainer who prescribes different diet and exercise for different 
is a mere illustration, and not a very fortunate one. 
io! Iti is hardly right to say that the phrase ‘ emotion gives us 
getvnor; calculates the means’, must be treated 
= Siapues Aristotle's part from the truer con of the 
function of thought in conduct. The good lift not fall 
apart into end and means related to one another in this 
mechanical way." (P. 218.) The last remark is admirable, 
but need we suppose that Aristotle, when he makes @pdvros 
calculate the means, intends that to be 7 sole operation? 
And if not, where is the ‘lapse "? I think Prof. Joachim was 
adversely influenced here by Zeller and Burnet. 

(4) Surely eiPouhle, cuvecss, and y*2un are aspects or com- 
ponents of 5 rather than *‘ sataral gifts or qualities con- 
tributing to epéynans, and more or less akin to it’? (P. 215.) 

oe It is maintained that justice is treated, m the fifth 
moral state fade peers pani potie not as oh vo 

ependent originative thought. (F. 1 

This The is cheat the pl pin orth of the treatise would lead one 2 é 
bat surely what is in fact offered is an account of 0 tions 
Seheriy, She vee AYE so that in Book V Arte ound by 
an es private person ; so that in Book V Aristotle crosses 
into the region of intellectual bch 


D. J. ALLAN. 


Aristotle's from the Standpoint of Modern 
Formal Logic. By J. tuxanewicz. Pp. xi-+ r4i. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1951. 

One dors not need to be deeply Ao the subject to sce 
that this work is of the first ance both as a historical 
study and as an original contribution to logic. Among its 
principal contentions are these. The true Aristotelian syllo- 
giam, as distinct from that which generally appears in text-books, 
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is an implication of the form * if all B is A, and all Cos B, then 
all Cs A’. It is not an inference in which two premisses arc 
followed by a conclusion introduced by the word Gpa. The 
difference is fundamental, because the Aristotelian syllogism is 
a proposition, and as such must be cither truc or false, whereas 
the traditional syllogism is not a proposition, but consists of 
three loose parts. It cannot therefore be true or false, but when 
in a form with symbols, it becomes a rule 
of inference, and in that capacity may be valid or invalid. 
Further, in otle’s own logic, as distinct from the text- 
book examples, singular terms such as * Socrates’ are nowhere 
found. It is also important that when he wishes to illustrate 
the valid moods he uses variables, such as A, 8, and [, or M, 
N, and O. It is only when giving cxample ‘of an invalid 
combination of premisses that he introduces concrete terms 
such as “man* and ‘horse’. The reason for his excluding 
singular terms is seaward ase he thought, rightly cor wrongly, 
that they cannot predicates i in propositions 
As to the sco loge, . aie ami: ath perfect clarity that i it 
Hs not vanad docs not pretend to consider cither how 
we do think or hov wwe ought to think. It is, for him and his 
shined, a formal inquiry serving as the * righ rc of Lepoat 
sophy. Aristotle himself some laxity of 
says, for example, cither opie B belongs to all A : or hat B B 
is predicated of all A, perhaps regards such variation as 
healthy: since it shows that thought is not dependent on words. 
Not so the Stoics and the modern formal logicians: for them, 
a change of symbols ruins the seeker for it is with symbols 
that logic is concerned. Aristotle's ioe was formal but not 
formalistic, whereas modern logic 
From the point of view of the modern | . the whole 
interest of Aristotle's system is concentrated in the process by 
which he effects the reduction of the so-called imperfect 
Ehogens.t0 to the t ones, Le. to the two moods Barbara 
Celarent. H ate oer roe eee Cee Bre 
RSet Of lobie\ woes Mendicsental: than: tbe.t of t 
ph pa hig namely, the logic of propositions. The Best such 
system was invented, about half a century after his time, by 
the Stoics. Aristotle, however, intuitively uses the laws of 
ypositi in his proofs of im 


ct syllogisms, 
three statements belonging to this 






logic in Post, Anal. book 11. 
in the light caltraited ole gana psectacnr wail reper: 
acne sinkamt. and ween ing the validity of the 
and then, in the last section of the book, 
outs ae syllogistic system in terms own sym- 
Selim, and and fills up some lacunae which Aristotle and his 
successors left. 


One could not conceive a more lucid and stimulating intro- 
duction to logic than this, Series wna nedicl weanh leroy 
apparen re topics have treated is 
ha intcroting 1c ses aha 3 
commentators on Aristotle: were 
ret elain system from lamers vetinad ales 
t ristot 
that he has said the last word on the history of this phase of 
logic. shor arg yaad wi: we want tobe ute tha 
has, in my aim: we want to be sure that 
no true. sy 2 i as pigs Ce aaaere & 
Arstotle might ask teat his uaa sates b 
of as an ornamental object. The inside should also be 
we pehiap ditane byes re, Seed avehasen hide pea mapaie aa 
reaches gard ide ape rts alk eae sprang from 

of discussion, and dese ae aadtoee to the end oe 
to train debaters, i. bs 
primary to mend cont blurt out some " unmentionable 
wertel wetsien, weil betrary: Der utiiearian peigin. 
ns, whose views alone arc considered here, deny, of 
course, t there is such a practical logic. But the p of 
historical writing is to reconstruct the past, and as app ito the 
history of ideas, this means discovering what Phi ad 
had in view, omit 









ting in this process nothing that seems strange 





or crude to the modern eye. 
D. J. ALLAN. 
tpl eta ks tyler trance taeyger at form 
A Study in the Creek . of Moedineval 
Thought. By ae Owens. . xu+ 461. Toronto 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval | ht, 195i. $45. 
Mr. Owens seems to think that A da rine 


= this do was his Primary Philosophy, rf. his 
metaphysic, and that the historian’s task of finding out what that 
doctrine was consists in answering this question: docs * | 
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to be answered in the ere by ©.: Aristotle's meta- 
physic should accordingly be an pees oe gl nature of 
araic bemgs-—the highest kinels vot them reference bo 
which all that is - " being *; Eaoiaten of would include 


the knowledge of everything fact : ihe texts, : 
agrees, are by no means prima cit clear aeat ious, free 
from contradictions; but there is a key which allows us to 


interpret them as expressing from different points: of view that 
rsd oa The ig feathery of equivocals: in one serise, 
or at one degree, equivocals are things which have not 
in common to come under one genus, but have enough in 
common to come under one science. esc are the * oqui- 
vocals by reference’, the mposfv: knowledge of a thing 
reference to which other micah are named carries with i IF 
the knowledge of these other things thus named ; 
is of this kind * The science of the highest causes of things, being 
science of Being qua Being, the science of Entity, the science of 
primary Entity, the science of form, the science of truth—all 
denote the same discipline, The philosophy is a science of 
mpes iv equivocals, and 80 studies the nature of the primary 
instance, which is ex in all the others.. The primary 
instance of Entity, of ing qua Being, of Form, of the con of 
truth in its objective sense, is equally separate Entity " (p. 296). 
O. insists on the need of approaching Aristotle in all busnilty, 
without preconceived philosophical doctrines to be imposed on 
him or on which his own should be tested. Is this at all 
posible? ©, consciously or unconsciously, is thinking as a 
neoscholastic, for whom the ‘ problem of Being * is the problem : 
he is slowly anc systematically reducing Aristotle's very puzzling 
aril confusing —why not also, often, confused ?—utterances on 
being * : ‘substance '", ctc., into a comfortable order, an order 
which is in many Ways sree g the tidy thomustic, or better 


neo-t it of But the order ts toreed on 
Aristotle: ‘How can the Stagirite say that the wp; & are not 
expressed cquivocally? The reason must lie in the equivocal 


nature of ob erent ‘itself (p. 47); * Form in the sense of act 
is the ressed in all sensible things. That is their 
Beingmess. nn Fhatthe Er the Entity so expressed is primarily the Being 
of the separate Entities is not stated explicitly in the surviving 
treatises. ... But from the structure of the science initiated in 
A-E.1 and from indications in other parts of the Corpus Aris- 
totelicum, the deduction scems legitimate that the Being expressed 
in every instance whatsoever is the nature of the separate 
Entities’ (p. 298). The pintesss of the Metaphyricr, which 
occupies Parts Two to Four—careful and raenuketire In many 
details, but often concerned with too seated see =i directly 
bearing on the main Beuc—is accom s step by 
riders of this kind which build up in a sareteds featies the 
necessary faith in the final conclusion. 

Part One contains: (a) a sais historical survey—from 
Th 1s being A. H. padre the interpretations given 
to ‘Arisin “5 * being or to the subject-matter of 
Aristotle's metaph metaphys 1) ) adev oper of the quite gratuitous 
thesis that the o Fthe books of the Metaphyrics resulting 
from cross references and simular arguments is * the order in 
which Aristotle himself, for pedag reasons, wished his 
thought to be studied’ ade ld 38), ) a good but not wholly 

: I attempt at Bh erm in a neat order Aristotle's 
Views on equivocity, | (qd) ten pares veh apaeetore for the 
author's adoption of* Entity’ for obcia. e 400 tithes of the 
‘Bibliography’ include indiscriminately all that must have 
come under the author's eyes while writing the book, even the 
O.FD., but may usefully supplement current Aristotelian 
bibliographies. 

L. Minto-PALUELLO. 


La crisi del 411 A.C. nell’ | Athenaion Politeia di 
Aristotele. By F. Sarror. Pp. vi-+ 143. Padova: 
Cedam, 1951. TOO, 

toner htlle pina orga marae eg payee admis 
the constitutional — im Athens in one The author has 
digested not only the comparatively ted ancient evidence, 
but also the mass of modern scholarship on the topic, a mass 
already increased since he wrote from at least five quarters, 

the translation of the Ath. Pol. by von Fritz and Kapp Jacoby's 5 

Aithis, Cary's latest arhele 2 in JAS LXAXIT (C. prontised a re- 

view of Sartori 3 In a | ng issue of Gnomon), Viastos in 

AJP LXXITI, and tt” 5 History of the Athenian Constulion. 

Basing hinasel teat the Ath. Pol. 5. divides his study into two 

In the first he deals with c. 29 under various 

headings such as the syngr , the amendment of Kiettophon, 
the katalageis, the Four Hundred, ete. The second part he 

devotes to the two constitutions in cc. saber 41. 

[tis undeniably useful to have all relevant references on 
these topics collected together and attached to what is always 

a fair and sober assessment of each problem. Whether 5. has 


shed any new light on the problem is another question. Two 
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things may legitimately be required of who treads this 
well-worn Bes. first, that ie should ake abciiianthy clear 
what is his own solution of each problem or where he has been 
forced back on a nom figuet, and second, that he should indicate 
where his own solutions are new. 5, hardly satisfies these 
requirements, or at best he satishes them only on the very broad 
general conclusions which he summarises at the end of ‘each of 
the two parts of his study. 

In matters of detail—and here detail is everything—it is often 
difficult at the critical point to ace what 5. thinks. I 
take two examples. On pp. 26 if. in a section entitled Legalita 
o Rivoluzione? he discusses the constitutional propricties of the 
assembly at Kolonos and of the following events. He concludes 
on p. 39 that the tics were oO ved up to the moment 
when, after the assembly, the Five Hundred were removed 
before the oy cepemenan time, Yet on p. 35 he writes that th 
at first sight l of the syngr to abolish the gr 

sadiuda eight spyrcar legal it wes ined really 80. ‘Then in the 
next sentence he retracts and angues that strictly the decree 
abolishing the graph! peranomon could have been barred by the 
grapAé itself before it was abolished, but that once a 
the assembly the decree became law and the abolition of the 

aphé was perfectly legal. This at , bor from de 
ohctis, to run witht the hare and hunt with the hounds i i very 
unsatisiactory. So is the treatment of the two constitutions in 
ec. go and 31. 5. argues convincingly that they are both 
wine documents submitted to and accepted by the assembly at 
(clones But when he deals in his first part with the 
presented at Kolonos (pp. 33 ff.) it is impossible to make out 
what he takes to be the relationship between these two docu- 
ments on the one hand and the proposals outlined m Thuc. 
VIII 67, 3 on the other. 

On two other paints in this context 5S. seems to me definitely 
misl uw. He alleges on p. 36 0. 9 that the word tod in 
Thuc. VIII 68, 1 proves that Petsander's was limited to 
the formation of the Four Hundred and did not embrace all the 

of 67, 3. This is not $0, and the resulting interpre 
tation of Thucydides isarbitrary. Again on p. 34 5. states what 


I take to be one of the wee pats facts oot he mnerrgenneid aut 
Kolonos, namely that Thucydides 
the abolition mon of the the yreien i Saige 


of the 3 Ra 
ae ibe end n. 12 on p. 37 he adopts the weak suggestion of 
Ferrabino that the words words Gio qulv oir §& tolto are 
not to be 7a thc abbeohte: acne bat ond as accen- 
tualing @ ‘succession of moments’. This enables him to 
attribute with Aristotle a number of to the syn- 
Othe without positing contradiction with ’ 

mass of f references to modern works would have been 

made more handy for the reader by the inclusion of a list of 
seep The citations are for the most part exact, ort 
noted the following slips: on p. 95 n.7 for p. $76 read p. 
pagal Bante for Rhein. Mus. read Hermes; on p. ast het 
for AZ I read XXXI; on p. Saath ery A ale $52. 

A. RK. W. Hargeon. 


in Aristotle. By T. Hearn. Pp. xiv + 291, 
79 figures. Orford : Clarendon Press, 1949. ay: 
Heath's greatest work was The Thirt 
Elemtents. 2 he had edited. Archimedes and. Aritarchs 
nathematics, he had edited Archimedes and 
Samos, His last work, Afafhemafics in 
aes valleys age tera in his others, ph the fits of a le 
experience in his chosen fie 

rons the study of Aristotle's matheieatical we Can 
learn two of things. In the first lace, rom his account 
of the evolution of science and thee ion of sciences, from 

his consideration of ration in 





wary, we can learn ttle ofthe state of mathematical knowl 
in Aristotle's day as seen through t he eves of a very int t 
layman ; for, as Heath observes, ‘he was evidently not re 
matician by profesion, but he was abreast of the knowledge of 

his day as far as elementary mathematics is concerned '. We 
can then gain some idea of the text-books in use before the days 
of Euclid and Apollonius, though from other sources we know 
that there were some branches of higher mathematics with 





which he was 

All these I considerations are discussed ree, and at 
length in the © enin chapter, which Heath ies cx- 
panded a little had he lived; the book th th 
: the wessouk worker ok Ace, evince wit 
the Categories and ending with the De Incetsu Animalium. 
method is to take the relevant sit bas Oona tetclation 


Passage, 
of it in quotation marks, and then comment on it at length. To 


es gail 
fr. 11b (p. 11, 1. 3), where % 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


avoid needless 1 ion, parallel passages from works other 
than the one eprint at the moment arc sometimes 
dealt with out of pits but the summary of contents at the 
beginning and the index of at the end, together with 
the sane references in situ, avoid any of these being missed by 
the reader. 

The translations are accurate and 
brief; he differs in interpretation from t 
or corrects it, cg. on p. 36, P. at, p. 108, Pp. rc) Sagar 
three of which he is undoubted! y right. 

The commentaries are what si Heath's commentaries 
to be: wide in their acquaintance with previous workers, be 
they later Greek, Arab, medieval, renaissance, or modern; 
ear ow ; me cue | ar eased Bed ef 

t;. judicious, re ani 
cautious in eacine6 between the lines of the text. Some i the 
soniy inkaity (pp. 102-19), and. motion (Pp. 124-4 BP. 
50-7), infinity (pp. 102-13), and motion (p : 
though mathematicians may prefer the cerornit PP. experince fs 
seieonlongaio wheel Oy 246-52). one toneles tri 

t a change of interpretation, as on t 
IPP pp. 29-4); but the last word on OSes has ad by 

We owe a great deal to Lady Heath and those who ‘helped 
her in the preparation of this work for the press; the summary 
of contents at the eter en and the two cinees at the end are 
Trust ul for location of passages, topics, and authors. 
rints and the like are very few: apart from one pointed 

& previous reviewer cviewer [p. dest vraoun erty xii, for 
vA’ read “2% "); ont B98 | 97 fe a, d’, het 
p. 242 and index p. 2g1 for * Ubaldo ’ wot Ubaldes 
59 and index p. 2 for’ H. P.D. Lee" Trad * H. D. P. ee ‘ 


on 

Pete il bo uaelal Uy palcedphbesian a copuaton ta 
Aristotle and to mathematicians for its material on the first 
principles of mathematics. What we now necd is a /Miathe- 


matics in Plafo along the same lines, 


oe mene hear pd 


A. P. Trewrer. 


_ Vol. II, 


Die Schule des Aristoteles. . FL WERE 
Aristoxenos. Basle: Benno Schwabe, 1945. Pp. 98. 
Vol. IV, Demetrios von Phaleron. . 89, 1949. 


we Vv, Straton von | Lampsakos, Ep: Bs: = nh cic 


fate Vol. IIT, 48: ms Vek i oad 
i, 1944; Klsorches, 1 1 und 
Ariston von Keos, 1 q52. A volume devoted to ae 
Ponticus is p Sad canes aie Seas the editor 
anticipates a total of about ten, the last of them to include an 


Professor Wehrli has set himself to produce an edition, with 
. of the leading -Aristotelian 





comment members of the 

Peripatos, © . down to first century 
H.C. It is noteworthy that in recent the work of Usener, 
Diels, and won Arnim in assembling adapacrnieng paige 
philosophical treaties has been pense up pe: these 
enterprses Wehrli's will occup ‘hate future 






ion ad edbcaortnc a bial 


rol Antec aeatedy points one may ‘aanthe 


tes on the chronology of ree life (PP. Las 


roc sat ba he since cag ees 
and on the function of music (pp. Be fr 69-102 are fron 
lost musical There is a textual Spun 


to ‘ApiototiAns, and fr. pe: where Irie Hoe though t 

source is ¢ ¥ the same. ae 12, L. 17, it would perhaps be 
best to retain the MS. decay. Its to know how much 
of fr. 18 (Tambl. rch’ a48 + actually rests on Ari- 
toxenus. “To the note add a reference to M. Ant. 
I. 17.2, scat on the dineanen eet (note on jr. . ob Bisagele my 
to Avrist, Protr. fr. 11 Walzer and £.E. VII. raat 

There is a in the app. crit. tofr. 45: Epon 
At p. 65 (on fr. 47-90) there might be a reference to Xt 







NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Hiero. re , P. 2g, |. 96 (Athenaeus, XII, 6C) read 
Erecrenduioray ik Delecbanics 5 Rut Oa ir 


ray (the up of Socrates) see now le igon, Sokrates. On in 
7-8 (discussing fr. 61-8, SP rguceo rdllod sguicat Fh 
gra on the charges af against P 


At jr. Ggc read _fuerit (so Granger, follo some MSS.), not 
“fui (Vitruv. De Arch. I. 1.19). At fr. 73 | p- 29, 1. 17), ont 
Philodem irapeios as a supplemen 


re iia, eae | “ 
12, oh ad test abs misprin texl). 
The fragmnes of Demetrius of Phi contain a much 


larger number Sch arc tig ae (fr. 1-71). Fr. 74.35 the 
incomplete list of his ree in DL. Bios asa die 
cused on pp. 56-7, where Vehrli is ioe pirentaiges to 
Hermippus : Pipe this and the list of Strato’s works (Strato, fr. 18) 
sec now P. | raux, Les listers anciennes des ounrages a’ Aristote 
(7951), 2 —7, who thinks shes list of Strato's works derives from 
of Demetrius’ from some non-Peri- 
pateticierary orang eS hare ere oes remarks on p. §5 on 
“trius as embodying, in Cicero's eyes, an ideal combination 
with statesmanship, and on p. 84 on Cicero's view 
ori as an orator intermediate between the Attic style and the 
Asante On roo (Mepl eyriaars the ipsakies admirable 
discussion of im divination cee 
mentioned Arist. Oe Phi ia, jr. ra Walzer Uf ro 
Volume V (Strato collects the an acne 
and important "Val stucied with enthusiasm 
Farrington in Vol. II of his Greek Science (1949) 
(among the earlier literature, ecially t he: very full article 
in ME aay: an hi concludes 
(p. 45). that Strato ayo have been taught by Aristotle, as 
has sometimes ht. He holds (p. 54) that Mete. [IV 
is by neither pds De nor Strato, but does not mention Dilring’s 
arguments for its Aristotelian authorship (Aristotle's Chemical 
Trsatiee cellent a 1941)). The notes on Strato’ 5 
» as ries ee on his re] 
ted argues 
cannot, i in view of his stress 
| Programmschrif after the 













ton of Aro 
peep pe eegl yeaa OS pts nnd pp. and pp. 54-5 
or 


mrunnte cy tin Bo eh which‘is,_as Webrii 
rato's ? e void (fr. 7), Ww is, as Wi 
remarks, a c 3 Blin a ete the 





egieipey ; i ¥ 
rues reek Weraisie aries sentel to awe beta 

very consistent attempt to introduce atomistic views into a 
snialitabively based physics; but it is interesting to note his 
contention that atomism could not account for the phenomena 


8 on movement and 
from Simplicius’ com- 


ee ee 


and show how important ¥ was Strato's 


mentary on 

abandonment of ideas of form and of actuality and poten- 
tiality. theories (fr. B4—g1) can be learned 
in pat from Hero's Poem, Stobacs, Strabo and othe 


Oa tit physinloeical-and -mortical gg tg (fr. 94-106) 
Wehrli refers he f the background in 
Ja Binks von Rote aa the affinity soe 3 


views to those of (p. 70). 

Strato’s Mepl eopoueet fr pire nly x oan te ese 
: et “ poe gt). ns ess ph ainnag Strato's psy- 
ude the interesting 


and Be OF the Pkaue extant ina Neopletonts 
commentary on that dialogue and publiahod by Norvin. wit 
that of Olympiodorus, ‘The similarity to Aristoxenus, and the 
abandonment of Aristotle's theory of the intellect, arc are most 
interesting (see Wehrli’s comments on p. 71), a8 are the detailed 
of the of sensation, On the treatment 
of language and meaning in . 115 the editor refers to Pohlenz’s 
igs sla adeno a in this section, a3 elsewhere, his 
eagumenocgs valuab 
The volumes are admirably produced. 
D. A. Kees. 


Studi aul Romanzo Greco. By B. Lavacnea. Pp. xiii +- 
ee ee D’Anna, 1950. 
1200. 

Apart from a brief introduction and some supplementary 
notes, this book consists of r Se baa tae pabeaned ta 
publications. In £+ origum nail srenoacitclen 
rg21, he has little dificult in theory that 
the romantic novel was spay peg love 
Seen and esate ee end nccpred is foein in the 
century A.D. under wence of the Second Sophistic move- 

VOL. LXCXIII. 
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ment, He was helped by the discovery, since Rohde's book 

was published, of papyrus fragments, particularly of the Ninus 
romance, which showed that the Greek romantic novel had 
found its fundamental form before the second cent AD. 
His own view, which he sets forth clearly and methodically, » 
that the romance developed from local legends in various parts 
of the Greek world. He gives several examples of these, and 
describes the fragmentary remains of the earliest romances 
which were the predecessors of the extant novels. His views 
were found convincing when they were published, and have not 
since been disproved. It will, however, be disappointing to 
many that he has not now developed his theme by an cxamina- 
tion of the extant novels in betes to their origins. 


A second essay aims at disp ra theory put forward by E. 
Cocehia im 1 is that ‘ber’ Hs t Afetamorphoses of * Lucius of 
Patras’ and or the Ass, wrongly ascribed to Lucian, 


were composed by: ‘Apuleius himself before he wrote his Latin 
. This theory can have found few supporters, and 

hardly needs to be refuted. Lavagnini's essay is, however, 
interesting for the light it throws on Apuleius's novel by 
demonstrating the fundamental difference between his Meta- 
and earlier versions of the same story, The is illus- 

trated by reference to the allegorical significance of the Cupid 
and Psyche episode and the mystical narrative of initiation into 


the cult of Is:s, 
A short article attempts to show that the novelist Xenophon 
did not come from Ephesus. The main a nt is that 
hon's description of the temple of Artemis as being seven 
stadia from the city Fol Ephesus docs not fit in with the site of the 
city in Aenophon's day, but was taken from Herodotus, who 
referred to its ancient location. In another article a good case 
is made for believing that a papyrus found in Egypt contains 
the fr t of a Greck romance about Troy. A short note 
cont that virtuter narro in Terence, Adelphi 536, has the same 
significance as the late Greek word dprrahoyos and means * I 
e miracles". ‘There are also reprints of articles relating to 
the Greek novel contributed to the Enciclopedia Italiana. 
supplementary notes survey and discuss work done on the Greek 
ene during the last thirty years. 

This is a miscellaneous assortment, and one would naturall 
have preferred a comprehensive work on the Greck novel w 
Signor Lavagnini has shown himself so eminently well qualified 
to write. One is, however, grateful that some of his earlier 
publications are now made more casily accessible. 

H. Lu. Hunsox-Wrettams. 


Contributions toward a Bibliography of eaten 
By W. A. OLDPATHER. A ee edited by M. Har 
MAN, With a Ff £ Epictetus ae by 


W. H. Farepeica and a C AYE. Pp. xvili+ 177. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1952. $4. 

Oldfather’s original Contributions appeared in 1927. It 

received scant treatment in the reviews, which t with 


wearisome reiteration amazement at its 1175 items, but ees 
little else; als notice in FHS ce of bbl as na 
taking". t its importance as a piece o ica 
research, and its working value were soon recogn ibographica 
his death in 1945 O. had drafted a su annntary Geka: 
Much of this is an enlargement or correction of items previously 
listerd : iy ome by Kunhardt (1026) which was known only by 
hearsay tracked down; the name of the author of 

a French translation (410) is corrected from Boufleurs to 
Rosle. ‘There are comparatively few additional editions or 
translations published previously to 1927: two very rare 
ilemg pias quite unknown to the bibliographers are to be 
found in Leningrad (143a) and Munich (1448), the one a 1622 
edition of the E iridion from Paris, the other 1623, also from 

but with a different publisher, both being based on 

Wolfius. Vienna provides another rarity in a translation into 
Latin by VWerlenius, pee in Antwerp in £550, (166a) (166). 
Finally, there are items published since 1 gf Geer! 
who has done much more than see the work t ough the pres 
was able to consult trade peri aes: Sie ears ut 
no finality since 19959, and | listed nothin 

estat there are occasional slips 












has 158 pp. not 159; Vol. tat Somthe’s Epictéte (780a) was 
published in 1943 not 1944. So far as I can j these are 
remarkably few. The work on cditions is to stand 


definitively. Nor can there be much in the way of translations 
to add; there are even items in Annamese and Armenian. 
Probably a few selections may be added. Ritter and Preller, 
asd Adams Texts, should appe ar on the use of Mathcson's 
translation in Livingstone’s . of Gree i an obvious 
omission. 


It is the section headed * Criticism " which it is most difficult 
to ju it i imp ¢ to be definitive, but there are 
some surprising gaps. note one or two, not systematically 

M 
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compiled. Among histories of phil 
-in Benn, Bréhier, Copleston, de 
Janct anc Séailler, Laforet and Russell; 





hy there are useful 
His <a Ferrier, 
in Moore's 





gious | of the Greeks and Tsanoff’s Moral Ideals of our 
Civilization. From histories of literature, Murray and Rose are 
slight, but Croiset is not, and * "s article is important. 
From aan Dicom ft vofaeheer one Sieea 
Mozl in "s ian Tapay, one 
ioe OMGsIons arc St, George Stock's hire book on 
Stowirmn Louden, 1908) and Jags ‘s Epictéte ef Platon (Paris, 
To4b)- be niges Enemy easy Ss Non 
rare et in Ring's ege, New- 
ee ics ea Kiister’s Die Grundsatze der stoischen 





nilirhre “Diiblished in the Programme dor: Priedricks-Wenderschen 
G fumes (Berlin, 1864). Pp. 29-7 deal explicitly with 


Epictetus. 

But this is the wrong note on which to end. Johnson 
Spee a lexicopragher as a ‘harmless drudge’. There is a 
lot of drudgery attached to the work of a bibliographer. We 
shall not wonder that there are comparatively trivial omissions. 
We shall marvel at how much is here, at Te industrious and 
accurate scholarship that has corrected i ; catalogues, 
laid the ghost of non-existent books, and providatt is admurable 
tool for the use of scholars, It remains only to comment on the 
excellence of the index, and to express the hope that it will be 

ible to follow up the work upon the preliminary list of 
pictetus MS5S., which is appended to the volume. The whole 
is a worthy memorial to ©.°s scholarship. 
Joux Ferouton. 


Plotini Opera. Tomus I. Porphyrii Vita Plotini. 

Enneades I-III. Ed. P. Hexry and H.-R. ScHWYZER. 

Museum Lessianum, Series ica, Seitiea 
ppeorie a. Ls with 1 facsimile. Desclée d 

19 


Brouwer ct 


The new edition Ah he Hiesads. of which Np UE 


now appe will be heartily ‘welc students of 
Plotinus, and will ¢ an extr road and solid 
foundation for all future Plotinian ip. Plotinus is im 


iome WYS an CXC y difficult author to edit. 


Porphyry's 
account of his master’s method of work is far a ht 


ch. 8). And anyone who reads r 
cease aaienel | tad Fickle veviiies! acide okt reek 
purposes and capable both of clarity and 





magnificence, | much his own, and which it is not 
advisable to try “to bring into conformity with any external, 
real 4 of correctness. . “games 
editors ‘ema of Miller, * Auctoritatem enim librorum | 
ae plus valere t Be ee recilam orationem, qua ! 

rectiore usus esse abi videbatur quam Plotinus ipse —one of a 
number of caustic and ent comments to be found in the 


section of the Preface entitled Editionihus Priorthus.) The 
publication of the Eanrads by Porphyry also raises a number of 
difficult questions. ‘The contention of the tecitors that a 
considerable fi ent of the earlier eclition tochius 
has survived in Eusebius, Pracparatio Evangelica XV, 10 and 22, 
will no doubt continue to provoke discussion ; but I at 
find their arguments fully convincing, and if it be admitted 
that this quotation comes from a pre-Porphyrian edition it is 
impossible not to 3 with their further conclusion that . 
comparison of it the text of the Enneads gives good reasa 
to suppose both that hyry disc his editorial denies 
with scrupulous faithfulness and did nothing more radical 
than to correct Plotinus’s spelling es the MSS. tradition 
repreacnts the text as | ry it with 
accur The Gatitors hace cared out their Seaetigation Bre 
the MSS. with the greatest 0 and published the 
mers with the utmost fullness in their Preface (pp. xii-xxv) 
and in an extremely extensive and complex, but tiie! So aad 
apparatus: it seems hardly likely that anyone will be able to 
uarrel with their text on the basis of any other evidence than 
that which they themselves supply. (Further information, and 
some idea of the soliclity of the foundations of this edition, many 
be found in P. Henry's two volumes of Plotiniennes 
acho Plotin, 1938, a0 and Les manuserits des Ennéadis, 
and edn. 1948, their labours is a text which is 
both soaks and eclectic; conservative in the sense that 





the editors stick closely to the MSS. tradition and seldom admit 
cr attempt conject emendations; eclectic in the sense that 

have not found it p ae Se Ace any Ba OF the MS 
tion or to divide the sharply into beri and 
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delerieres. As they themselves put it, ” Cum nobis non conti- 
it, ut enucleemus, qua ratione | WKYE Cx . ‘ypo 
cant, nobis confitendum est fieri posse, ut uel 1 unica 
familia uel unicus codex contra ceterorum | 
lectionem  conseruect " (Preface, p. xxxiii). 
conservative texts, this one is remarkably scan! 
rule considerably easier to understand than the texts oi cackine 
editors with their embarrassment of superfluous conjecture. 
Aevoiginaldis it is possible to find places where conservatum ane 
been carried too far. I have noted one rather extreme 
at ID. 4. 16. 21, where the editors ee the MSS. text which 
runs £38 whotroy wivia Toro oFSi loydos, GAAd Trevi piv 
, evi Bb dperiig, nikAouy, lo ywos, poppis, elbows, moi 
(the reference is to GAn), ‘Their critical note is ‘ 006 foydos del. 
Harder fortase recte’; but surely there is no question about 
it. Ifthe passage is to make any sense in itself one or the other 
loys must go, and if it is to make pg? lap 9 ad 
to its context it must, as Harder saw, be the first 
is a case where departure from the MSS. is not only justified 
but necessary. 
A task of the utmost importance Jn- exiting a. bate Gres Of 
mediaeval philosophical gical text is to identify all the 
quotations from and allusions to earlier writers which crowd 
ever more thickly into the works of the learned The cases 
respecting authors as the centuries proceed. correct 
Sdentification of these can be of considerable importance in 
constituting the text, and an adequate apparatus fontnem is of the 
Breatest assistance to the reader. The present editors have 
provided one which is clear, and, we far as [ gre diene 
almost always entirely te ines an ee: ent 
not only quotations but allusions, in cases where 
Plotinus is citing ee alluding to ape ware works have 





notably the Stoics, with whom pelo all aah 

nee z) they refer to surviving ps of closely 
Or, oe ee the inter- 

. ion of Plotinus: in fact, bps be said that this edition, 

with its frequent brief and very helpful Latin interpretat 

of diffi A arse. ieee pepe wwns ls epoca tdi 

Sonte ides a good deal more help towards the interpre- 


importance which such an allusion may have for the 
mination of the text, and also involves a very curious piece of 
Platonic exegesis. In ITT. 8.9. ll. Bie the the text as printed is 
ib cpenitig atoist the the One). Nis compartines Of of this 
with WVI.7.99. 20 TBoabEy Te seakoe teat leant 
rane i a nO a 
245 since in the passage 


a 


from VT. 
erasers a gy terion pen gree BF fobs voy 
ode yor, dadvyror devas ele; and quite seriously regards them 
as a description of the One which is above being and intelli- 
welgger Bethgitcce ar tare earoe nancy Ae g 


gence. 


vai dovro, 


seh ena 





6 com=- 


Im 2 parts). 
Gius. erza & Figli, 1947-49. Vo 

L.18o00; vol. 9, Eby 
Cilento’s ‘Ttalian translation of Plotinus has already been 
recognised by Plotinian scholars as one of the most important 
conteniprekry contributions, not only to the understanding of 
but also to the constitution of a satisfactory text. 
Deapcleiicns bare risiel wha t is perha: a rather unusually 
important part in the scholarly study of Plotinus: at the be- 
ginning there i Ficino, and in-modern times, Bouillet and 
(and English students of Plotinus have every reason to 
remember Mackenna with gratitude, whatever his defects). 
This may be partly because he is, it must be admitted, an 
author whist father eons ptionally difficult to understand; but 
richness and 


1, L.tooo; vol. 2, 





perhaps also more parti because of a certain 
elusivencas in his thou C gad the ekipacrdinany Gani andl 
behind it, whi combine to sake the strinping and 


formalising to some extent necessary in exegesis seem to the 
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interpreter exception Homers crnys if not shallow and im- 

inent; sothatar of is Greek (or what one believes 
to be his Greek) into one’ sown h, inevitably accompanied 
by a certain amount of cn and "exegetical commentary, 
seems to be the best explanation one can give of h im. 






Cilento's translation will certainly take its ide 
Harder's as one of the pillars of Plotinian schola . It is in 
ul es tts ange yoc rsa manag arb ento has 
been able to build on Harder’s work (as we may that in the 
second edition of his translation, now awaited, er in his 


turn will build on Cilento’s). He has not been content to 
ims Ae orn, Than but has made his own as he went 
along, on substantially the same basis and principles and in 
constant contact with Henry and Schwyzer, but with a very 
great deal of and most valuable critical work cx- 
cellently presented in the very full critical commentary, often 
passing over, as a really adequate critical commentary nvust, 
mito and illustration of the text. 

The second ‘aaiaion of the third volume contains, in addinon 
to the critical commentary on the 5th and 6th Enneads, a 
number of useful indices: and an interesting and important 
feature of the work is the erica of a Bibliografia critica degli 
studi Plotiniani, by Bert Marién, revised by Cilento, contaiming 
1463 items. ‘The only possible criticism of this is that it is if 
anything too complete. ) . good, bad and indifferent, 
books, articles, and passages in general works, that has any 
bearing on Plotinus is listed, with brief notes, and, in the case 
of books, references to the most important reviews. 

A. H. AnseTrona. 


nae eee A series of texts ing to Aesop or ascribed to him 
with the literary tradition that 
lected and critically edited with a 

and historical eay by Bex Epwin Perry. 
Volume I: Greck and Latin Texts. Pp. xxiii-+ 765. 
Urbana: gather ead a 1952, Cloth, $15. 
Professor Perry, whose previous work on the tradition 
is well known, has ned an impressive series of th: 
volumes o bject. The present one contains Greck and 
texts. Subsequent volumes will include translations of 
derivative or allied fables in Near Eastern countries, a com- 
maesitasy 0k Bide teste and (ERENT, a en hes 
this material. No single work on the A tradition has 
spted on anything like this scale, and if, at is 
task is ted, the result will probably 
work of meticulous accuracy 





ith 


_ interesting section, covering over 200 | 
of Agsop. Its textual tradition was 
be Pery i Trois 9f the Arn Philological Association, 
Two Greek versions of the Life are given in the present 
; beget fl el mee potters — — 
mann’s text attempted to restore as as possible its 
eleventh-century Byzantine eatier " manuscript con- 
taining a much earlier and fuller version sige vol neha ta the 
ns heard fin Morgan Library in New York in af the end ofthe 
ard ofa monastery neat Frascati the end of the 
Sere ben gaat cata ay 
cauti correct 

emendations from Post. firs chet 
it to the oat century, and derives it 
of all the versions which he believes 
a cal psy 100. In an 
oni act greg aa 
: A striking 





the version of 





difference is the appareatl deliberate s in. Wester- 
resi thru od a rercucea to lox an Spr acotant Rogie 
Apollo to Acsop. 

Perry's pect yates arab eae tbapat phen esepianer aS 
governed by well-defined principles which may be summarised 
as follows. His collection is designed to include all different 

versions of fables which are: (a) specifically ascribed to 
and (8) of the." Acsopic" genre pai nccat in Gieck Wievatune 
down to the fall of Constantinople and in Latin literature as a 
whole, the 


= a case of Mediaeval Latin 
bles, to w mo applied, 
In choosing between ich more rigid principles of selection are applied. 
been guided by content rather than artistic form. The texts 
have been edited with critical notes, and are preceded by an 
account of the man. and a full discussion of relevant 
points. ‘There are also edited texts of the ancient Testimonia and 
of the Sententioe and Proverbia ascribed to Aesop. Eight indices 
add considerably to the value of the book as a work of reference. 
H. Li. Hunsow-Wrtias. 
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Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava, edidit Institutum 
Papyrologicum Universitatis Lugduno-Batavas, 
moderantibus M. David, B. A. van G: on, 
J.C. van Oven. I. The Warren Papyri. Ed. by 
M. Davi, B. A. vas Growincex, and J. C. van Oven. 
Pp. xii + 76, 7 aE Bete Gid. 15. II. Einige 


Wiener Papyri by alain Pp. vii + 76, 
ed by eae Ps a Some Oxford Papert. 

FP. die A. Text, oP. ao at Igaz. 
B. Pees (38). rg48. os . 25. otd 
reliquiis in papyris oe Acgyptiia 
servatis. Ea. by A. H.R. E. Paar . Vill + TPO4. 
1948. Gid. 17.50. Recherches sur le Recense- 
ment dang 1 1 romaine (P. Hrux. Inv. 
E7616). Ed. by M. Hommert and Cr. Pataux. Pp. 
x+ 186, 1 pl. 1952. Gid. 50. VI. A FPamily- 
Archive from Tebtunis. Ed. by B.A. van Gronincen. 


1950. Pp. xvi -+ 190. Giel. a0. All E. J. Brill, Leyden. 

It ar a rig to give a me, however belated, in the 
Journal to aie new series of publications of Greek 

eA aoe by the papyrological institute of Leyden. The 
institute's own small collection (Leyden, of course, possecsses a 
treasury of already published papyri) occupies the first volume, 
while the next two contain selections from other collections. 
Naturally, then, there can be no question of a continuous 


numeration of texts from to part. This a t defect 
is turned into a virtue by t (starting with V Volume ['V) 
of devoting attention to shar ltopics. Mr. Paap’s book brings 

i of Herodotus, the volume of 


together all the known pap 
Hombert and Préaux all the information relating to the census 
rhit a large 


in Roman Eeyrt, Van Groningen’s Fann! 
number of di documents Sistine em unpublished) 
accumulated by a single family thr five generations. 
These three parts admirably illustrate thes utility and interest of 
this method of procedure (so y advocated by Walter 
Oto), and it is to be poe = it will continue. Would that 
the Institute of Leyden would undertake to re-edit the Petrie 

i! Its work shows a vr high standard of competence. The 
forns a publication (diplomatic introduction, transcription, 
critical notes, t commentary—with views 
tion to juristic questions) is modelled on the Oxyrhy 
paradigm. Three al the six volumes are written in Li 
and one is grateful to their authors for undertaking this extra 


The small collection published in the first volume was formed 
privately by Mr. E. P, Warren (nine of them were published by 
A. 5. Hunt) and presented to Leyden after his death. It con- 
tains twelve Sapam (one perhaps Antinoite second century, 
nine ao a centuries, two hynchite a 


coe el t private cca Bin some with repahoters Srna 
provenance unknown, in one case 
Rychiny, aad a long Ew of magical receipts. “agg llven 
worth noting that in No. 12 the gépos is not the rent for the palm- 
a but a speculator’s price for its fruit-crop (cf. also P. Fam. 
b. 5). The second volurne comprises seventeen first—fourth 
ataey documents (contracts, segura sales) Mise pt to 
the Nationalbibliothek in Vienna, and copied by Dr. Boswinkel 
before the war. Most of these damaged texts are from. Hermo- 
polis or Heracleopolis, but there ts one Antinoite registration, 
one Arsinoite pe (and a trifling receipt). The most in- 
teresting are No. 5 (marriage contract in Greek of early fourth 
century, where the intention of is defined by reference 
rele gyi Poppaca), No. 6a bank sale of catoecic 
land (the unread word in I. § scems to end in -rarres), No 74 
slave-sale, and ee an order to refit galley (on which see 
C. H. Roberts in = (1945), 119). € nineteen texts in 
Dr. Wegener's v ume are bh in Oxford, five in the Ash- 
molean, thirteen (one is written twice) in the Bodleian, the rut 
of Mrs. Hunt. In view of the number of papyni m Oxford, the 
abbreviation P. ba Wegener would be more suitable for this 
miscellancous collection than FP. Oxford simply. Two are 
Ptolemaic, one Byzantine the rest Roman, mainly but not 
en Arsinoite. pian themselves are so mutilated 
that their value Ronin ¢; but there can be no question of 
the value of Dr. Wegener's edition. In her determination to 
extract the last ounce of value from these difficult texts she 
builds up an exegetical apparatus containing many interesting 
observations; and she has a keen eye, as the separate volume 
of gh demonstrates. 
Paap reprints the twenty-one known papyri of Herodo- 
len adding accents, punctuation, supplements from Hude's 
¥26 Oxford bext. It does not’ appear that he has i 
but there @ proba y little gleaning after Hunt 
ne whom it fell to edit fourteen of them). Each is followed by 
a full discussion of its individual textual peculiarities, and the 
“rien une, Ret otf wateer-myY pater sections. A certain 
licence in orthography & c for Herodotus, goed, 
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tiucieuvro, Sef are as genuinely Herodotean as eietm, frosiero, 
and movable v is found im papyri as early as the second century 
ap. On the other hand, no instances of first declension mas- 
culine accusative in <a are actually found in reasons and 
tion is due to the malice of scribes. P.'s con usIOTLS = 
the textual tradition are: (1) The well-known family divisio 
a and 6 were certainly formed later than the known papyrus in 
representatives of Herodotus’ text, and the archetype of 
two families is of later date (i.e. later than third century A.D.). 
(2), Nevertheless, seven manifest errors shared by all codices 
and the papyri prove that both derive from a common ancestor 
Ener? multo antiquiori attribuendus*. It is of interest to note 
eight conjectures of modern scholars are confi 
and a list is given of thirty-one which receive no support. 
papyri and fesors Ml. Hombert and Cl. Préaux take the opportunity 
offered by the publication of us Inv. E. 7616 of the Musées 
Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire de Bruxelles to re-examine the 
census in Roman pt. ‘Thetr new text me sample of which 
was published in Mfélanges Thomas 1 2°, P. 440) is a piece of a 
roll 1.15 metres ais comp of cig pes ocaeuand Geer eiea 
made in two villages of t  Prcsonte: nome in A.D. Seer 
edition is careful, accurate, and helpful. In col. rf for 
alla Ripa nt | i, ie bid solar bSGisaca sb satay maatepr ge 
192, g, ete. SI, 12 the numeral t is massing from the 
transcription. Saapieltelansce is conducted from 
two differen t standpoints: (1) administrative and diplomatic 
(¢.g. lace at which declarations were made, dates, addresses, 
pro forma, administrative handling of declarations); (2) 
sociological and demographic (e.g. brother and sister marriage, 
composition of households, average age of population, etc.), 
where the statistics ed, though offered si fear wal 
of great interest. In both lines of approach the authors’ 
thoroughness, alertness, and accuracy (there are many correc- 
tions of published texts), their soberness of judgement, the 
bulk of their comparative material, and their many tables 
render their work i ble to students of the Roman 
Empire. Two small grumbles: first, we are starved of in- 
formation about the purpose for which P. Brux. was re-used, 
and therefore can form no effective juc on its cons 
strative handling. seas poopie to ublish Soa dental eri 
at a later date, and here bare description * recapit aptory 
account’ is inadequate; secondly, there is is no index of 
words occ in the text. 

Profesor Van Groningen’s Family- Archive is the most am- 
bitious volume in the series as new material, and assem- 
bles “five business documents, Forty-five of these are in 
the -» five in Berlin (one of which is a duplicate of a BM. 
text), two in , one in private hands in New York 

, Nnee at Giessen (one of which, 
hotograp h). Fifteen of these had 
already been published in two were known in gencrous 

extracts, ‘Their dates range from 4-0 09 to 224, and sat slg 

inter Lion among the new sett 
Antunes 5 alga introduction brings together the main 
social and sociological conclusions to be drawa from such 
peerage Sada expectation sad usta pele Magy 7 
which is surprisingly late), average num children ree 
Win ball in oix feniilies)—and age nunber of children (thee cir- 
cumstances of the family, whose intricate relationships are 
worked out in a pedigree. 

A = aang Ae teresting feature is a complicated law-suit we 

met ry, oe ame and 24 (the former Epoearons new, the | 
latter given in for the first time and their bon 
considerably advanced). Their exity is 
with admirable patience by the editor, Sin3: are retis t 
and No. 24 (which exists in two du one 
ns a ataiin Sor enltiot: eae dali the 
ae pages). Two nien' were detained in the: Bturgical 
office of keepers of the public archives of the Arsinoite nome 
from A.D. a ian 2 Their duties were, perhaps not unnaturally, 
taken can nfortunately in aD. 90 the prefect Mettius 
Rufus, an cnileaseatic connoisseur of archive administration, 
was handed a document minus its beginning. He changed the 
officials, and called the ex-keepers (on! one of wham was alive) 
to account. The mew officials refused to take atrial pig 
for damaged rolls (an important * not * has been omitted be 
end of line 7 from the foot), the retiring ones nechen ys pee 
were unwillmg to pay the enormous cost of renewal. 
eighteen ‘years. legal manocuy ring, the ground shifted to. 











reritan than accept an nanlceabls cbligation 
with it (Nos. 14, 17). After it more years and the death of 
the » the question is afresh, and the property of all 
dis cartie le Sosadel Ck swan GF ome t talent has been 
raised. Two pomts stand out in thi sorry transaction. First, 


negligence and inefficiency are inherent in a system which (even 
under the sanction of heavy fines) imposes compulsory admini- 
strative duties on unwilling and inexperienced laymen. 
Secondly, the protraction Ch peconcelnes is Surprising, as 1s also 
the possibility of evading a ectly clear ruling by weung § for 
Adesrtd § SUpersession. e Roman administration app 

tice, to have been Seattle with relatively low 

edition i is Very uneven. : texts (e.g. No. 42), rive 
an impression of inchoate work, that more co | be gained both 
in decipherment and interpretation, and this impression is 
sustained by a cursory inspection of the originals. Some de- 
tailed andar at 1, 1g—I think the is esa cane 
porog “EAnwmeod, iyiweporos it quite agri he ak 


what it is. tf, ob —the +: ng is court) 
$, 20—dw wards elGovy is mistra sad: Mit choi be fon 
any claims * Ack e.g. 2g, IT). 1— with my assistance " is mis- 


leading for * err: reupt lov duod *, 12, 11—read “Emelp fj “EAARvur, 
which means * 8th h Epeioh according to the Julian calendar * 
(for the form of the expression c cf. P. Mich. 482,20), 19—the 
word tmovrappozieta is found in P. Fouad 34. 13. 18—it is 
of interest that the sphere of competence of an fmodums is a 
different nome from that in which he holds sea ath 25, 3— 

I think y®@ stands for yofipav), and ~ prece letter might 
equally well be part of ator p. 28, 18 is a new 
word. But I don't think the readin parent of tmp the p 
is invisible, 1 dubious, and the preceding letter might also be t 
oré. 29, 23-4—the parallel text P. Aberdeen 20, 19 suggests 
that the su ent should be wiv ph dv|[mjrae. 42, 4— 
1 think the first word is TAY peso. 

There are a number of misprints, of which 19990 for 13990 
(p. 4, L 2) might mislead. Words that are only im restoration 
are included in the index. 

E. G. Tursxer. 


Cate ee ee a es ee 
lands . Manchester. Vol. i E, Docu= 
ments of the Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine 
Periods (Nos. 552-717). Ed. by C. H. Roserrts and 
E.G. Turner. Pp. xvii-+ 211, 6 pil. Manchester: Unit- 
versity: Press; 1942. Price not stated. 
not a5 MUMerous as aps (e. Be ieins s des teers 
London, the of the Jo among 
the more poutide of Seas tection. “The first three 
volumes of this catalogue were so rich that little of note ripe lat 
Bee Wat tee oi ae Teme te 


‘ nditel by Edgar ia 7. The Ballet of the Jo Ryan 


Er at ae tees heater ches 
but ¢ rest are new, man of them of un interest. Sr arte 
are two small | iterary fragments, one ap ¥ in 
the hand of Ptolemy, the recluse of the Serapeum, th " 
Latin; Spay wand eal ciara seid 5 the other papyri are 








documentary, arranged as , £enon papyr (18); 
Il, other Ptolemaic texts a) itv), mean period (15); 
Vv Latin documents (8); V seeks of anes (37); 
WIL, other Byzantine documents (11). At the Peay g re 
minor documents, drawn from all three 

The archive of Theophanes is y the o fea- 
ture of the volume. [t is a collection of pers accumulated 
by a wealthy Hermopc ite called es, a scholasticus 





. a high Ex yptian official, probably the rafionalis 
Vitalis. They include of chal documents, like petitions Sc 
22), and a valuable taxation list for the province of 
Tovia (616), and private papers, like domestic accounts fe ff.) 
and letters (e.g. 624, an coreg ing’ formal letter of thanks to 
Lanes from hi twosons: in IL 4—5 could not the division 
pais be hestibed ca the peed shat Aes a ere P)s 
but the really fascinating part of the archive consists of accounts 
SROLE AD Tene te Antic: tx Voki aio a Doan 
about A.p. 317-23 to Antioch to visit the offcium of 
dag the editors suggest, may have been the Pragfectur 


put that Ftek eer ale wee arin as ‘the adincace of 


reed Delfio). Travelling on 

Theophanes was doubtless entitled to claim 

ior achaearss hence the detailed accounts and the itineraries, 

which enable us to follow his journcy in stages and sr 
suai Gin ec rests und igcelicnacea wearin ee 

meals taken em roufe Matters, ¢.¢. Aer re 219- 

20, from which we learn that ‘Theophanes visited the theatre 

and concert hall at Ascalon, and 641, t7, and 22, where wine 

is issued to Hlvot and acrobats. This section is indeed a mine 

information, and contains many addenda beats: 

Though this archive claims first attention, it is far from ex- 
pagers ge interest of the volume. Some miscellaneous notes 
on documents follow. No. 572 relates to the selection 
and fees of demotic scribes. la sok a cae is discharged at 
the great Serapeum at Rhacotis. In ee 2, accent "Appdios. 
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p78 § is a petition from a Jew of Philadelphia (about 56 n.c,). 
In 579 (and SB SB. ee 149), "HetelGou for EtedelBou seems im- 
e; qu. “Hé 580 is an “fineral Benefit. 1s 
an ignment aig Tapa or funeral fit. In 
sis, 25, though (as often in an earlier d) there is no sign 
Seth trates & 8 best taken ag tu(muxAlou'), 589 (previously 

ublished by Turner) is an important lease of a vineyard. In 
[M5 may not etrovs rather than advo; be read? 585 is an 

lay. tn contract of loan to a soldier, with assignment of 

L OP cco bide gh nea y editors, could not cvvrenctocols 

ompiitoas mean ‘equal and superior officers *? is 
F sclaceraphiod importance because, datable in the first 
century 6.c. (probably about 99 B.c.), it is in a bookhancl. 
Perhaps the loan here is from a mutual benefit womdv. In 5993 
the translation seems questionable, The order of words which 
it presupposes is unlike the usual style of papyrus letters; 565 
should come at Se Aes py not in the middle. Can one 
render he large f which I ordered from you 
for Paulus(?), the See of the slave, give it to the man who 
hands you the actual memorandum '? 595 affords valuable 
evidence on the economic crisis under Nero. 604 (third 
century), as the editors say, looks very like a Christian letter ; 
the term Evetopdpas (w (which may quite well be military, not ‘a 
peenn ca cult title") is really no obstacle. 609 is an interesting 
letter calling up aman for military service (there seems 
numeration or t of the lines). 
Ktiybus (a word for which there is in- 
indicates a shortage of hands in 
the building trade ; fies ilders are trying to force a weaver 
to become a builder, 656 has some importance for the new 
system established by Diocletian. In 657 there seems to be an 
error in the translation: whatever the symbol in |. 7 may be 
(perhaps Z with the thousand sign), the sum cannot be 
17,816 as given in the translation. Is 8a misprint for 3? The 
19,170 sextant were collected from the toAirm, not | 1 the 
Kec Aa the datter mean selgiricy ite living im the 


to be some error in the 
In L ase Serpe 
scriptional evidence 


Scapa bitetio in Eeyp 
io in t, 
and the term se gcbittninen ar wih ri centuries the tax so 
called of Arab Egypt * tay 19 the mraning purely give 
most emphatic instructions in your reply through whomsoroer you 
think fit” (5:° od bay Soopiorgs), not ‘with the result that with 
your approval..." 
It remains only to congratulate the editors on a most interest- 
ing wohume' nied on their stall in'decipherment, ee 


Papyri and Ostraca from Earanis. Second series (Michi- 
gan Papyri, VHT). By H. C. Your and J. G. Wester. 
Pp. xxi + 266, 11 pil. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
Tiago Pree, 195i. (London: Geoffrey Cumberiege). 


aint this book Professors Youtic and Winter maintain 

the high Michigan standards of presentation, translation, con- 
cise annotation, an 

The pa (P. Mich, VIIT) comprise cea Bens is 
letters. Among these the Tiberianus cc nai 
81) bulks largest. This includes several letters scat 
Tiberianus from ‘Terentianus, whose relationship poscs a nice 
Len as he refers to two * fathers’, his cor 


he parmatinies: for the other we have to choose between a 
technical and a loose use of the word pater. The problem 1s 
discussed in the note on 468. 46 The loose usage is perhaps 
indicated by the fact that Terentianus is obviously unaware of 
any ambiguity; be uses er with a different meaning in two 
successive sentences (468, 41 and 46). This co | 
contains six Latin letters, to which the generous of 
three plates has been given. all end with a copy of a 
Grock salutation: so, too, 00, probably’ does 472, where the editors 
have ing y restored crrbrum salutat to represent Tmraaha 

he p Latin erved is valuable because 
of its rarity: mast remarkable piece of clumsy idiom is 
te a naw ie corer me fe plesphepieet see suum negotinn ef 


aes of soldiers’ letters home deserve mention: (a) 

ses pita Soe ticeials aaiicell sresaboring the 
tone mother | er are 

day through at cutting stones I a3 an officer [mprparaihas) 

move icomniern Ae [Senav) doing nothing’. This theme recurs in 

the other Ietter “ai cinselp pt Ae an amusing illustration not only of 

sceppeareney also of the repetition common in such corre- 


(b) 4g0 Es letters to his mother from a naval recruit 
to Misenum. Both have been published and treated 
comparison with the editie princeps (CL. Phil. 22 (1927); 299 fl) 
reveals several improvements. . interpretation of tolav 
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. 11) has been corrected, a parallel can now be quoted for 
Mga lav wp (491. 13), and two errors of reading have been 
put right—the mother’s name in 490, 1 and the original reading 
oom at 4Q1. 7. 

References to historical events are incidental; at 477- 28 ff. 
we have a g mention of trouble in Alexandria {rom the 
soldier's point of view Komciuny apn), At 482, 12 the saluta- 
tion sent to a horse * " is remarkable, and confirms a 
similar salutation, to which the editors refer, in P. Oxy. 1772. 2 
(where the horse is anonymous). 

There are excellent short notes on technical points much as 
the meaning of mPepeymms (455. 14) and the Read Sapir at 
march as a measure of distance : in previous 
volumes, all Tags ike the fat are explained. deplavintions of 
common spellings like the infinitive Aunty become tedious; the 
editors might well give them oe where there is ambiguity or 
some special peculiarity. “The translation is close and readable. 
Aut not slandered Bokay fas surely means “set us at variance ', 

aa In printing Latin the editors insist on 

istinguishing between w and », although this distinction ob- 

sly cannot be maintained when the letter occurs in an 
i : e¢ context, 

hese notes relate only to the A The ostraca (O. 
Mich. [10) are 140 in number. we been classified in 
detail and edited by Professor Youtie ‘The largest section is 
that dealing with liturgical work. The indexes, also the work 
of Professor Youtie, occupy one-fifth of the volume (fifty-four 


pages. 


G. W. Boxp. 
Excavations at Nessana: Vol. 2, Literary Papyri. 
» Loowen Cason and Ernxesr L. Herricn. Pp. xiv + 


175% 9 pl Princeton: University Press, 1950. (Lon- 
ffrey Cumberlege). 485. 

Grischinchs literarische Papyri. Berichte fiber die 
Verhandlungen der Sachsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschatten zu Leipzig, Phil-hist. Klasse 97 
Band 5 Heft. By Witnerm Scuvsarr. Pp. 108. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1959. 2 se 

In a beautiful production from the Princeton University 
Press, L. Casson and E. L. Hettich publish thirteen ° ari Se 
(the non-literary are to follow) found i in 1937 by 

ait Archaeological Expedition at * Auja-el- [the ancient 

Ne some roo miles south-west of Jerusalem) in the ruins 


of a house which had protected them from the 
rear texts (dated by their editors between the sixth 
and th ee en three Sh Pol Fmenv, an early 
example in of the popular story of St. ; @ Version 
of the A correspondence, a mutilated codex of Acneid 
I-VI, the es example yet nd (six others are 
known) ofa g to the Aeneid, in parallel Latin and Greek 
columns. are reluctant to admit that a | standard 


of this work circulated in the East. If the paypri 
do little for the text of Virgil, they offer material of value to 
d palacographer, who will be much 
helped by the editors’ informed thoroughness. It is interesting 
to observe that the Rayon shows no important difference 
from contemporary E hands. Nos. 4. 4, are in the 
same site enr cli able hand as the new Oxyrhynchus 
us (2255) 

Schubart’ s edition is an Heese to salvage something from 
the of the war. Eas sie eeatks the “apes af a long 
MS. which 4 was destroyed, givin in concise form transcriptions 
of forty-four hi oon witl 'brict but helpful discussion, 
and some notes by Snell and Fleischer. Not a word about the 

originals. I should guess my that no, 3, an essay on the 
Days of the Odyasey, t be a transcript of Berlin Mus. P. 
7iR referred to in hubart’s Einfihrung, p. 997 (listed in 
ther as no. 751), and that similar guesses might be made 
about the other texts. It is to be sete Sees I Penson 2 
thinking the hope is not “heeeiea it tone day the origin 
may again be available r consultation. ‘The texts are much 
mutilated. Three only have been identified as portions of 
known authors (t, Odpsr, 11, 110 ff.; 22, Menander, Mim- 
menos 5 So 4 — Tatius). Possible supplements will occur 
but they can ‘only be tentative till the pieces are 
ope set more fin in their contexts. No. 6, ema 
ently from a hexametrical ‘Ss ary eer ap edlear 
timachus. No, 7 is a good inguish 
diction—beginni a endings of we each ie certainly 
Hellenistic. No. rical t to Homeric themes! 
No. 23 Nau Cnty an Sra in Be-eaiod ihe tress paceces 
codex as P. Antinoe 15. No. 92 offers a short specimen of an 
apparently mid-fourth century B.c. panegyric on Thebes, and 
in no. 42 there are a few lines of a new series of Acta Alexandri- 
norumn, and a study of P. Oxy. 2177. 
E. G. Turner. 
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Tie bag: Gita Verna; By B. Swece. Pp. 221. Ham- 
erlag, 1952. DM. 14.50. 

eee im Denken des Abendlandes. By B. 


Pp. 34. Hamburg: C. Kloss, 1951. DM. 1.80. 
‘ The nt of two books is to some extent HS LVI, 1096, 
to the author's Die Entdeckung des Geistes (FHS 1 
E.D.P.), bat inno way dependent on though some ot 
ideas are here repeat she Wel To write a book on the struc- 
fure of language is 4 bo , and Snell confesses that 
he is venturing ct witetbcree 4 With A ser ines 
works on language appears to be we yuan t not 
with li echnical sense. ¢ is well aware 
ofthe Simitations thus imposed upon him on the side, 
and rightly and ie t y weaeris Bis esciees ANAL BA Pe 
looking beyond t -E. languages. Indeed, 
does not look German and Greek, save for a few glances 
at English and French. But then Snell's interests are not really 
ene but philosophical; he means to study language as a 
manifestation of human int ce and as a pre-requisite of 
all human thinking ; it is a tool which is often more powerful 
than those who wield it. a ot 
Accordingly, Snell takes as his starting point the robl 
of predication and constantly refers to the three forms of pre- 





dication—verhal, orrarasaipinga a a a the lion roars, 
the lion is a beast of , the lion is - This can be re- 
duced to a does b, a is be bee hike manatees 


wality). To these ees t correspond Action, Siatement, 
also cperemiad to three forms of human 
movement—deliberate or cwectroll , ¢xpressive, imitative 
Kepreapscsirs movernents like falling down are irrelevant t), and 
origins of itself (97). This threefold structure 
Sesalt facie eves epee pola AR taba a icing Siang 
really matter—verbs, nouns, and ad tives, as is shown by the 
tion scheme, (Here he righ ay peels oue that? * parts of 
* only | to be when fae are in asentence; they 
are functions.) here are three cases, nominative, genitive, 
accusative (belonging predominantly to noun, adjective, verb), 
luce egeeactcieumerion, three moods of the verb, indicative, 
optative, panes and soon. It is permissible to be highly 
suspicious of all this pattern-making yet he Leitner 
iy Ma OL the antlers ohaarntecn = There is a good deal to 
be learned about the Greek verb from pp. 126-42; the repeated 
triad arrangement ts at least neat and convenient. 

But before that point is reached Snell considers the copula 
ngiiny an elation 6 an ation. Clearly the verb * ‘to be" is 
cy dig ltd ar fe eo same sense as other verbs. Lion roars, 
quite iatligile” Her ol meio oe ee 
oe Here Snell ought to have made the 

in German or English the raat 
maybe, it was notso toa Greek. krobbr Bbote ie noemal Geeck 
here, as in so many other cases, it is quite wrong to say that 
the verb ‘to be ' is omitted, But Snell is more impressed 


the fact that the verb * to be" WisesSiaie eee that a 
* exists * 


oe woe ne. used used for this com 
sti ges “ek al pe VY Pate ve a 
better to say & Gxépamos 2ady tony instead ? Here Soci 
eppcars to take the matter out of the hands of the speakers of 
language and ascribe the power to language itself. * In 
ibowerh to be” ype are iealy nee langus fc found a means of 
bringing out in all its purity ier” of 
neha vaca Such statements make the authors self-imposed 
limitations conspicugus; there are modern 

ee there are others which have two verbs ‘to 
Lr Dit as Gir an Groek aod Grock thonght art 
, the author’s point is valid enough. The distinctions 
between universal and particular statements, between 16 dv 
and odcia, have their origin here, 
of the way in which linguistic habits 
thought, 

its cputienee Uerwernpoecch ena (hotel sae ak oe 
main cot peat chao book; it is therefore legitimate tative ice 
the au himself for a moment and consider th 
which he wes. Let the reader try to trandlate the end 16 
into English. It is not difficult, but he seaaats ecad poas 
how the wie of the word ‘der Sinn’ both of the 

moog ofthe 


was © 








his use» zc rich in Eng woul in recent 
ears in both French and German, so much so that neg: 
) ! ca seeks to e 
it fin and from the Latin true 
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sich evimnert). 
= conceals a reflexive 
@ passive suffix as the med 


Latin. 
The reviewer's admiration for Professor Snell has always 
been such that he put this book down with some of dis~ 
appointment. For this his own inability to certain 
parts of it is in some measure responsible, but the lively promise 
wide oncp car tite ae altogether fulfilled, and t . 
wide sweep of the misied at least one reader into ex- 
ing something di t. 

Ethos is a thirty-page pamphlet, a lecture in the series 
Hamburger Uiversitatsreden, Its starting point is that familiar 
problem common to all University teachers—how to reconcile 
the rival claims of pure study or research and duty to others, 
whether students or society at large. The lecture traces the 
history of this opposition, which has persisted in one form or 
another since the socth century p.c. He notes that it is peculiarly 
European, that is to say Greek, since ee ee ee ee 
the was always on doing, while among the 


Fadia i wan on thinking, Greek f 
conflict, however not a rto them as it docs to a 


The 
* gachatal Consletioniy ubsese 


modern Javea 
would suffice to 1 All the same, there a 


Tt makes no difference that the Swedish suffix 
pronoun; it is as firmly established as 
io-passive endings in Greek and 


it very ‘different. 


to Goethe's Faust, then returns to the modern f 

he has acute observations to make. For the “apse fapletoraee 

confronted by his students, the two claims are inextricably 

mingled. He must not turn his best young men into pure 

researchers, into ‘that useful the German | 

(39) foe inno! onan hie tale Loo easily render him unfit for 
to-day. thet Ss Sac orice whlch wan: mntie fe He 

was not Uiaercatea bun acoan ier we 

paid most dearly for it. Yet the aim of pure research was not 
in itself an error. is something which must at all costs be 

ees it sigs as to be Recompacte vhacqmicrstaentc$ 


rity, eloquence, aid ; it must, indeed, 
Inspiring Occasion to him 
eaient on r4th November 


T. A. Sosciam. 


50. 
ee ee problem of 
the dialect mixture in Attic tragedy, with reference above all 
to the appearance in it of the so-called Doric impure long 


‘At the outset the author reveals his own postion by a critica 

survey of Mahlow's work, Nee Hege; he the main point 
impure in Attic was an example of absence 

of uniformity in the phonetic constitution of the di and 

that a3 a survival of * doa i ond an cites itt clencted 

tone suitable to dignified poet 

Next (ch. gel eee Ee 


alpha in Attic outside tragedy, i¢. in and See eiatic 

case arc: J!) * grammath (by which he means explicable 

on purely grounds), as pr ee a he ing 
was later than hechaseeoksinn: fr (2) ; 
secatiye as ben (obscure origin, not Attic? ape sto! 
other comic + in -of (again r as an importation 
into Attica) ; (3) nomina pro and technical terms, as the 
names of and. fabes (wdpaos, Gyros), ints, occupa- 


Lions Goxtyés), tools and i ts, and tems. In 

 egebaceeg looks for 1, and especially Doric, connexions. 

concludes (pp. 82-3) that the Attic impure alpha, outside 

poetic diction, and where not honetically a a proper exception, 

in loan-words of certain well-marked categories. 

This is convincing, apart from some minor difficulties; and fit 
destroys the main support of the ‘old Attic’ 


theory. 
ot gh pion sgl Sepa ch. 8-19), he examines the 
words impure al ¥ other than those already 
treated, with the Smee of that they are genuinel 
and instruments of an, clvated a Thus, mae 
temple *, with an impure al |i : 
(dialogue and chorus), i cases where webs would equally 
well serve the metre, while mas occurs only once (Aesch, Pers. 
810, in the last foot of an iambic line, Arye areata 
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Since the Attic second declension is not avoided in tragedy 
ae tad a to vedy must have been that it was too 

rads belonged to the high poetic tradition 
{pp. 4 top 104, 590), 


Words like tern, Eras, duos, Sapds fall easily 
heading. Greater difficulty i 8s met in words which 
ecour in Attic prose with a5) in hea we should expect to find 
7 also in tragic agree ) interest attaches to the 
name of Athena. ‘“Adavo (with neigh alr less often) is the tragic 
form, explained by Wilacuowits as preserved in priestly use 
from ancient times: hence in his view an old Attic imp ~ 
alpha. But B. rightly points out that “ASnraia, on carly 
peck a spey eau racy eee aia nba why oon 
here? Rather, * ir ao gairaai et Br ‘Afqa) was the native 
Attic form, but ‘tragic red “ASdévs as to the 
net tradition. c sehen point is made that bey oad did 
re alpha into a genuinely Attic word, and 
Te) so did not crpahoalgy i inte * “ASaee pp. 199-5). Notice here 
that “Aééva and “A@qva have the same metrical value, so that 
there is no influence phneiny gate Sa eycee se 

In a summarising c er (ch. 14) B, surveys t ory 
discussion of the steers and himself follows in the steps of 
Ahrens in combi nd feeling) with Dia dir Tragedy, he 
greater emotion feeling wil 
says, eeoeee 2 iy tradition of poetical league 
the orus, impure alpha was used in pF 
pr a number of stems, mostly usual words, which 
had unassimilated, foreign forms. This gave a Doric tinge to 
the whole, in part by a mechanical process of sound-substitu- 
tion. On the other hand, in dialogue words with impure 
alpha are to be regarded as -words or forms, and & does not 
really replace n, since the words themselves are not Attic (pp. 
221-2). Here, too, it is a Doric tendency. 

His conclusions are thus conservative in nature, but they are 
well worth re-stating, especially in view of the influence of 
yh Gm a0” nol wrong eae ‘min 
traged Gramm., p. 190). [t wou wrong to 
the atic me question of the iy lage th ee 

himself 
explaining 4 


author 
pars fecy aswell a in the ‘ialegue. Hi 
significance 





difficulty of 
choral 
“inj achiue hs hore paetr is Sf the Doss infinence. 
Why Doric? He prefers often to speak of the * a 
which favoured forms with 4 without specifying which particular 
tradition was concerned as if he would imply that there was 

one uniform tradition. But that is not right, at least as regards 
the sounds ad fornia of word The epic tradition, for example, 
was something quite different from the lyric. Hence the 
kr why there was Dori, (it was Dork) influence in orm 
with impure in tragic dialogue is not precisely answered. 
iia reef iy Seibert Sock ee Chore! pater 88 Eaen On 
by Pickard-Cambridge (but denied by Bjérck), may still be the 
best solution. 


SE aS RY So eee ees thes pomical 
‘Afave (quoted above), which B. says belonged to the 
tradition, woting and Bacchylides (pe 134). pt they, 

in one tradition, were 
influence: Homer's * n was equally part of = poctical 
"tradition, but a different one 
Perhaps B. has attempt 






too much in trying to achieve pre- 
cision and has not 1 allowance for the element of 
gel biseay sige From | is own examples may be cited 
the genitives ) of wats os: mag ev, vas vee (p. part 
102). mn the fst, ll td i i eo 

pus perme C ther a short or a long initial. 


It is hardly safe rie of oe any rule sp 
Again, there is one example of p&ooto;, superl. of poxp:, in 
iambics (Acach)., and B. the influence of 


ponnesian town-name Mdartor (p. 195). But on the other side 
ante are not ve! (aa we famibics, but even (Aesch.) and 
(Soph.) in vanes in lyric 


(Resch: ie P Suieane pl ae the degree 
terary we Sim not get the 
2 et ea Lo 
gives a pp. 229-50 os perenies fa Cragety bears on 
the use of the impure alpha, where the reading is open to doubt, 
and suggests the course to be adopted in each case, generally 
in favour of the form of the word most consistently followed 
elsewhere (if there is one). This section will deserve the atten- 
tion of editors. 
Above all, the book's full collection of material, both in the 
continuews discussion and in the ample notes, will make it in- 


pensable for further st 
= ery ea A. C. Moormousz. 
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Histoire de la racine Nem- E. 
LAROCHE. 272. Paris Paris: linctaek. cay 1949. sear 


This valuable study is concerned with a root which was very 
widely used in Greek at all - Primarily the author's 
concern is semantic: he re-examines the meaning of wivw, 
rodeo, wer, woudy, vouos, and voul pas, erie with that of 
the derivatives and ony unds (including | names) 
formed from them, from Homer down to the eine, and gives a 
continuous history of their use. 

From much that is of general sansa I select a few points. 
The study begins with a full examination of wise -ova, in which 
he sees two original senses, that of * distribute, assign * , and the 
pastoral. For wpens, he the original sense ‘ imputatio, 
attribution ' (of responsibality), rat rather won * distribution ° (of 


punishment). This seems to be su © aft obviously 
ancient construction of ob wiucs us the in tive (E fo, od 
yop TH wipes quytnr moxey, “you cannot jpeg tae - 


Aeeing from evil *); the syntax, in any case not casy, i 
ifwe adopt the other sense, rows he thinks is not * land divided 
up, apportioned for pasture’. He explains the oral sense 
from woes, he who arranges, marshals his | (vip Bods) : 
0 active Sag siya sy = without object of ass gl 
IS passive, is the least convincing part: for we 
should then expect opis (and vou) to refer to e herd, and 
Ws P aenol The antiquity (Homeric) of the metaphorical 
with object alio becomes hard to explain. 
ager: is not primarily * usage, custom ', but * order, arrange- 
ment,rule’, Thus in Hes. Op. 276, Zeus nee the rule (véyos) 
that men should not eat one another. The sense * custom * 
is later. This important point is argued convincingly, sup 
Pe dicton od by the use of the word as a term of music. 
of the phrase voyize trods, and of a side-iesue, 
the equation Latin semmeas: Greek vSpos must also be mentioned. 
tics necessarily has the largest share. The picture ts 
completed by fatima of the other linguistic aspects, mor- 
especially of a syntax, and comparison with 


aem- in other IE lan 
It is unfortunate tthe printing of the Greek is not always 

e: thus, on p FCT chuiatend bec weenie aceenie.aind there 
are also mistaken orms, as imBn and lspq for imp and lap¢ 


(in the same inscription on p. 122). 
: A. C. Moonsouse. 


Ancient World. Vol. I, Empires and City-States 
of the Ancient Orient and Greece before 334 B.C. ; 


Vol. II, The World Alexander and the 
Romans after 334 B.c. By J. W. Swam. Pp. xx 
+578; xiv+ 658. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1950. 

These two volumes of a si e work by the Profesor of His- 
tory at the Uni of Illinois form part of a large-scale world 
history Harper's Historical The ral editor in a 

writes complacently of the ere 3 sles sonar a" 
merits of his mk, and the approval of the manuscri 
more searc will suggest a less tercaratie se 

As the pacface} pas out, this is a text-book for ani ere 
than a work of | 9; it must, pe peeny fan's 
as a text-book. What are we to require of "Above 
accuracy; next, clarity, as far as it lies within the author's 
gift; and then perhaps, more exactingly, a certain spirit in the 
weirgs P likely to enco further interest and study on the 

2 first and crucial count of accuracy 
the book fails badly. Not only are there an alarmingly high 
number of simple misprints (the publishers must look to their 
oie reading) but also unpardonable blunders such as * im- 

Perepgreerny ete RE (I, 417), | PATE (sic) Gulf" (T, 533, 
Bo) tn of "iL, 449; correctly 414, 
)- Lfrimaniann one oplonsing Lesbos seems to 

be confused with the stalls Lemnos 1 314). Phi 
oc ty 540), by-passed it. The 

Greek troops of the Corinthian ‘League League accompanying Alex- 
ander were not used for garrisoning cities, their chief duty 
according to 5. (II, 18). Many other errors, no less serious 
than these, could be addu 

In the work as a Sena there is a definite lack of balance, 
One will not begrudge the author the half-dozen chapters 
which he devotes to human origins and the early history of the 
Near East; but the amount of s given to the narrower field 
of Jewish ‘histary seems inordinate. This disproportion be- 
comes far more noticeable, however, in the second volume, 
where is is at times difficult to be sure whether the Roman 
Empire or early Christianity i the central theme, Probably 
S. has tried to include too much, for, although the formal di- 
position of the rich subject matter handled well, the narrative 
18 too Sequeny S interrupted by long examinations of the cul- 
tural tendencies of each Particular attention is focused 
on literary and religious movements, and the pages are quickly 
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filled, leaving small room for discussion af political and military 


topics. With this bias the history risks t on the character 
of a hand-book, always a dangerous trap ior the writers of 
aan history. 


As a means of illustrating the state of our knowledge on the 
various periods, and no doubt also with the hope of artis Lin 
interest, S. has a led to many pune bi — 
sketches of many the scholars active in the eae otk ancient 
history since Gibbon. The ides is praiseworthy and somewhat 
novel; but along with much solid information the reader gets a 
great deal of mere gossip, and, worse still, finds in these sections 
the same Cooniaib crop of errors that disfigures the oer belt book. 

students are likely to be misled b he hat they 
vill ha ave no means of correcting. How many ur friends 
acnoss the Atlantic will be deecived by the Eieahiood which 
S. gratuitously confers on Professor Gilbert Murray? (I, 472, 
150, 575 (index).) Again, the author is all too clearly affected 
strong rejudice against certain occupants of his portrait 
ma bere the result is a caricature rather an a likeness 
notably i in the case of Edward Meyer, I, 473). This pre- 
occupation with modern scholarship helps to explain 5.’s 
method in many other parts of the work. For example, he 
has followed very ea paloma 2 the important reearches of 
Minzer in the detailed account found here of political alliances 
at Rome in the second century s.c.; and other chapters show 
the influence of other recent studies. It is, then, an up-to-date 
book, at least in part. 

S.'s treatment of the larger political and economic problems 
of antiquity, where it occurs, tends to be superficial. Appar- 
ently be is sceptical of all gencral conclusions, for he writes in 
an we to the second volume (p. 625): * Historical study 
is not a form of scientific rears ‘este form of Lod comparable 
to poctry or philosophy, to then or to the dreaming up 
(sie) of brave new worlds’, This remarkable confession may 
explain the lack of care so evident in the book's § preparation. 
It does not, of course, follow that 5. has failed to interpret his- 
tory in his own way, nor that he has been content to let the 
reader judge for himself from the rich exec of material here 


assermb In fact, he repeatedly | | Judgement on in- 
dividual careers and collective endeavours. ‘eral of his 
comments are shr enough and serve to maintain interest 


in the familiar narrative; but the majority are less pleasing. 
If we look closely, we find that emphasis is concentrated upon 
a aceon Oh processes, m nohglnegrndnioe and religious 
(less often as economic) trends, and that, Spares inehy the 
personal and even political factors are depreciated, us the 
cates oF Alea come off very badly. In particular, the 
treatment of rept is absurdly unfair, * When Alexander 
Feprinndeaiignasens, he ahs neither 
nor desired, nor foreseen the far ences of his 
campaigns. In fact. he had scarcely caught limpee of then 


before he died thirteen years later. ee eee 
man, bent on adventure Siig mack name for 
himself" (II, ‘Like Nap » he was primari et goreentte 
egomaniac * (IT, 15). * $ Irt Was an ire of 
the sword, and even had he lp seen ca ee 
not have endured" (II, 4). ‘There is little to suggest that 
Alexander would have been a ress 





d succe 
in time of " (01, 38). The caeonatle judgement on 
Julius Caesar (IT, tel at lodak argued for, iankibe these davinie 
ceaagtbger ater tei ed assertions about Alexander. Likewise in the 
matter of political forms 5S. has little good to say of the Greek 
city-states or the Hellenistic ki They are viewed 
merely as preparat to the early Roman empire which he 
admires in a way. * The second half of ancient his- 
tory ', he writes (I, 548), * has er interest and m 
for us today than does the first ( = ‘Alexander or Augustus ?). 

er criticisms might be directed against this book: 
Sousa ek Sauna aon eee aa mein eee 
t t (tg. no mention of even 
the possibility of such influence over the Gracchi); that many 
important facts are omitted in the account of Rome's relations 
with the Greek world, rly in cnr roe Pompey's 
astern palate his new Greek foune 
At the of each volume § en long. bibliogeaphies 
of the more important English, arc Me and German writings. 
Even if they were not out of place in a student's text-book, 
these lists could not be called welcome, for there is the usual 
ah Meech ae the same book appears with a different date 
ages). There are twenty-nine maps; also 
i ,. well chosen for the most pari 


Enough has now been said of the faults that make this book 
compare 3 with other American works of a 
so abtenifon as Botsford and Robinson in Greek, 

Boake ii Reiner history. or, to find a closer parallel, the cocel- 


lent Ancient Times of the late J. H. Breasted, Pipes covers 
on a somewhat smaller scale the same ground bar Sa 
work. Even the most lenient critic seal thn think that 

singularly ill-advised in ¢ ing himself to such a comparison. 
All Syiapathioehs readers will catch the note of enthusiasm that 


he has transmitted to many pages; they will | re the more 
profoundly that its shortcomings render his so largely 
unserviceable. 

R. H. Sourson. 


Griechische Geschichte im Rahmen der Altertums- 
| Peeaceniea By Uceich Winckes. jth ed., revised by 
KILAFFEXBACH. Fp. » #2 pil. 2 maps. 
Munich: R. Oldenburg, 1951. ce not stated. 
Wilcken’s one-volume Greek history, of which the first 
edition appeared in 1924, does not seem to have been noticed 
mel IC a 
only to without trace, in e ety 5 * 
remarkable state of affairs is no doubt aiteibalabte to’ the to the 
former editorial under which reviews were normally 
given only to works of Lepore research, while reviewers of even 
the worthiest ewere de onlparisation found it necessary to register 
embarrassment at mentioning such a thing in these august pages. 
Whatever the reason, it m entirely deplorable that W.'s 
contribution to the general history series Geschichte der Volker 
md Staaten has remained comparatively litth: known in Britain. 
The Enghish translation of his Alexander the Grreat was. a publisher's 
success; and a translation, in happier times, of his Greet Aius- 
tory would have set, it is not too much to say, a new sf: 
for Solara works in our language. Common sense as well as 
and a talent for swift and direct story-telling combine 
tonne produce a narrative which it would be hard to better m its 
kind. W. was untrammelled by theories of social development. 
Sometimes one may feel that the book would be better still 
for some "guiding thread—for the evolutionism of Beloch, for 
; but on the other hand, the non-specialist reader can 
I the more confidence that his author has no other end 
ee to tell us, with none of Beloch's over-dogmatic originality 
meer ope een Sg 
at A ripe age, sti ing still learning. Every 
this book underwent substantial revision, The theory of an 
*Achaian Empire *, for example, elaborated in the 21 and exl, 
(1926) on the Strength of the * Ahhiyawa " letters in the Hittite 
archives, was ruthlessly dropped in the 3rd (2931). The chief 
revisions in the later editions are, perhaps, concerning 
Alexander, in the light of W.’s own special studies, Shortly before 
his death, in the dark days for his country of December 1 he 
had, as Klaffenbach informs us, gone over his material wit! RK. 
planning, with characteristic c a new edition; while the 
Pautect ot an Ulustrated edition | alto been in his thoughts. 
illustrations faeae, bol buildings, portraits, works of art) 
are of good quality, and are though not unnaturally 
it can hardly be said that they would be iniased: and the notes 
at the end (there are no footnotes) bring the references to 
moiern books and articles down to 1949. 
A. R. Buan. 


Sources for Greek History between the Persian and 
Wars. By G. F. Hin. A new edition 
by R. Matos and A. ANpaswes Pp.xx + 426. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1951. 
For many years, Hill's aoe dias Goee Gat bf arin i 
also become out of date. The two Oxford scholars 
Se er aes aCe ee 
merit; everybody concerned will be extremel here aha din 
They have made an excellent job of it, and so has the 
Pres. The book is a pleasant ajadiers 
this reviewer could discover, ractically no musprints. 
Naturally, the main difficulty hich Sr Googe I Hill as well as 
his successors har! to face was how to present the huge mass of 
material. Hill's ar t in historical ters and an 
immense number of subject subdivisions had its vantages aid 
disadvantages; but most People, I believe, will agree that, 
though the student would easily, perhaps too easily, collect the 
evidence for any historical question, he would know little of the 
character and historical value of his literary sources, and would 
sects Ao Nubians dubithi aot annals r 
way. my View, il was t to alter the arrangement, an 
probably the only sineutee was the ome accepted now: 


alphabetical order for the lit sources (among which, ¢.g. 
Plutarch's Life of Pericles or Pa Nenophon’s ireatse apprar as 
complete works of literature), chronological order for the in- 
scriptions (124 of them!), geographical order for a fair selec- 
tion of coins, and elaborate indices to guide the reader. In 
avoiding bibliographical notes, the editors have shy tn div cen 
Hill’s example; it was only reasonable to add 

to illustrations as evidence of architecture and sculpture. The 


there are, as ened ise 
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editors have also accepted the principle of not inting 
Herodotus (although it might have been a ion $0 print 
his relevant t passages, which are comparatively few), Thucy- 
dides, and Aristotle's Ath. pol.; they have added to this list 
Tod's Gr. Hist. Inscr. (except when the text has greatly changed 
since) and, of course, the a lists, The latter make their 
a cein aw vl simplified list of tributes, based on the 
: Register " in the ATL. 

Its, by Soper f to the indices that any criticism will have 
to be applied, it can easily be seen that the new system, 
like the old, has see merits and demerits, Apart from full 
indices of persons anc there are elaborate and ingenious 
historical indices which provide a closely knit survey of the 
events; the variety of references looks at first a little formidable, 
but every user of the book will soon overcome that; neither 
will it be very cumbersome to collect the evidence for any of the 
cog mentioned i in the index. The real drawback is again 

t. The weet sections of the historical index 


_ “AF Athens - Sesiryr acta History; II. tate Internal 
jistory; I. c Em Peloponnese, 
Grete WV. Western Greece. Pt is obvious that these 


sections fecuenily overlap; in Ngpeaer pa the mixture of chrono- 
logical, » Bcographical, an and sib is sometimes irritating. 
ough now and then sehen are repented. (eg. 1 5, 18 = 
IV 4, 3) and many cross-references ed, it by no means 
always casy to find what one wants. The book does also not 
quite cover the same ground as Hill's did. Cultural achieve- 
ments cpp slettaeed palleae and it is pretty difficult to win from the 
scattered evidence a impression, for instance, of the progress 
ol prio Deir has dame aa ee mentioned at all. Buta 
more sericus is that no equivalent is provided for Hill's 
Chapter V on Athenian constitution. Too much of the 
Sadat efidihine Was been Bik out, and the rest is very hard to 
trace. An index of constitutional termini ought to be added in 
nic ar will satisfy wish, but th Hill 
No arrangement satihy every t the * new ; 
will prove a very good instrument indeed, both for teaching and 
ery purposes—especially if one has the * old Hill * “peg Soar 


Vicrok EnRENBERG. 


Hellenistic Civilisation. 4rd edn. as daha Brealey 
G. T. Gare. Pp. ix + 972- 
sir Wil aus. 
liam Tarn’s Hellenistic Civilisation, first published in 
ed with Maina Rake ones teh cee 
fad i tbsoebi appears in a t ition (with maps, & 
welcome addition, fox the first time) in which G. T. Griffith 
has colla d. ‘This work, in its earlier editions, has | 
3 ised as without a rival in its complex and di 
. can have no more ! 3 auaiae: 
ton to the subject, the scholar no surer or better-documented 
dnagthialincs aspects of Hellenistic civilisation. My task 
is only to sadienie the main alterations that have taken 













apy Soon to ce pe cut some lacunar. 
os book is virtu un ser weer 
serge tas any fundamental way. rst chapter, 
* Historical Outline ’, ands ant wan Except or on inser 
and the whole of the second half of the from Chapter VI 
* Hellenism and the Jews", onwards embodies only very slight 
This includes the chapters on * Trade and ora 
tion ’, * Literature Learning ', * Science and Art‘, and 
and Religion '. Tt thus a that the Last 


wwenty Years have not produced evidence which has led to a 
fresh evaluation in \ these fields. More surprising Petape bs 
the absence of an “in Chapter TT, 


im riant 
Greek cities: igs Aroha ean Jere, eae "ie 


old conclusions stand, Chapter Ill, : Mary, oot een 
League * has, on the other hand, several modifications 

te the constitution of the leagues, and particularly 1 nLite account 
of the Achaean and Boeotian leagues, as a result of the work of 
Aymard | and Feyel respectively, In the same chapter Hellen- 
istic navies, @ faveainite topic of Tarn's, has been considerably 
altered in the light of his own researches (primarily in Hellen- 
istic Military and Naval Developments). 

The main changes lic, however, in the chapter on Asia, 
where again Sir ¥ illiam’s own researches, embodied in The 
rah in Ravtria and Iadia (0. below), and and Alexander the Great, 
have taken us a step farther towards unde i ie SHEE 
state of Scleucid Asia Minor. I note as of outstanding in 
the detailed discussion of the Seleucid Farber (first elaborated 


in Seleucid-Parthian Studies), rewriting on the 
subject of Seleucid Farmed ppc the revaluation 
(pp. 144-50) of the" Selec Settlement of Asia, Here Tarn 
summarises the conclusions of his recent work. Far greater 
emphasis than hitherto is laid on the military settlements, 
the xatonda, as the foundation of the work both of Alexander 


169 


and the Seleucids, rather than the woAn, This chapter, how- 
ever, in spite of its }exeellence, contains in its new form 
some lacunae in documentation, which are not easily explicable 
in a book which went to pres in 1951. I note the mos im- 
portant. ‘The Seleucid settlement of Media has been set in a 
new light by the discovery of the letter of Menedemus to the 
Boule and Demos of Laodicea i in Media (Nehavend), 3 tesa 
by L. Robert in Hellenca, vi (1949); while another 

from the same region (ibid.), a dedication in honour of Mene- 
demus, who bears the tithe 4 tel tv va corpamnGey, throws 
light on the | tion of the trans-Euphratic satrapics, 
a ue have been used i in the section on satrapies. Simi- 
arly, the discussion royal epistatai (pp. omits the 
Nehavend inscription, where Acciladonus cect ai with the city 
of Laodicea the joint of the ater o of Menedemus, 
evidently the royal epistates, and also the remarkable decree 
of Laodicea-ad-Mare (174 8.c.), introduced with the phrase 
‘AcwAnmaiou tod fmotéroy Kal dpyovrcy youn (Syria, 23, 1942/4, 
a0 ff). This latter text is exactly parallel to the Sotemace ty 
from Seleucia Picriam, and its omission is regrettab 
The question of the origin of the city -law of Alexandria (p. ‘60; 


‘of. p. 197), which is said to be * not apparently Greek of any 


one city’ (with a reference only to Ditaiomata) takes no heed of 
POxy 2177 (publ. 1 1), a fragment of the Acta Ale 
which reads (fr. | col. T, lines 12 ff.): Kaloap * rots yap aires 
voport x93(¢) | 7 “ASr rato worl “AdgEon{v)Spels *. fondle the stl 
contra question of the attitude of the 
still more, the Attalids, to tem lanel, (P- 164) oe 
ulkhed by] in the light oe the bilingual from Aezani 
ublish acopi in 1939 (L'An. Epier. 1940, nr. 
ae the study of T. R. 5. Broughton, in Studies a hiser aC C. 
Johnson, 1951, 296-50). Finally in regard to this Metin I 
may note that the inscription (; y not available to tte 
found at Karatas (Cilicia), in which the ‘Arnoyds tri od 
Tupéuey conclude’a pact with the Lintied ats Tmpes Tae Kudvcot 
i of interest in ewe with t of cities by the 
Seleucics tp. ae co. Werner, Jahrb. Kileinar. Forsch. 1, 1951, 
$257, and oe an Scapa 1951, 256-9. 
has been revised in the light of Mile. 
Préaux's L' économie des Lagides, but the changes are slight. 
Here again Tam left with the impression that the documentation 
is acai te and at least one serious moriification is necessary. 
ad Aus TG ive us unch the traditional view 
ip of land in This view is that 
al Sasi tine the aa "sand that he hel some of it himself in 


use, while the rest he let in grant, maintaining the it of 
escheat. Prenat to this theory there are four NE oe 
bs | view 







in grant, comprising the category of yi tv apion 
stood for long, in spite peli © difficulty of UPZ, 110, 1.177. But 
its foundation has | ken by PT eb. 705, (pub. 1933), of 20g 
p.c., which shows that nen then yj 4 ogden did not embrace, 
but was parallel to, the other cat ies such as y) dv Seopeg : 
e. Hunt's introduction to PTeb. 7o5. Certainly the whole 
uestion of ownership of land in Egypt necds reconsideration. 
t is more complex than would appear from the cut-and-dred 
calegories given by Los Been A sore in this chapter which 
should be noted ae ; wel) distinguished from 
the rest of Fine 6 dh » has become * Alex- 

andria, call by Baypt, and distinguished, etc. 
but rc. FRS, XXXIX, I O49, a6, P. 185,n n. rt the literature on 

the Alexandrian Bo bar arciniaveatie ly in recent years, and a 
reference should at aie be made to Jouguet’s article in Bull, 
Soc. Arch. Alex, 1945, 7 LA it P. 186: in llc Lagrimas 
We 


bas to Ptolemy's pe series in the later period had 
}) and written in a semi-cursive 
Polyb. V. V; 39, where some one is referred to as 6 
THOS, 
} 
and from the use of dcroAckeppivos instead of, fie coanhole, 


edition) that * the ulation (sc. of Alexandria) was 
milita * ‘The evidence for this governor is given as 

(s) 6 OGIS 7 > 745, 2 an inscription of unknown origin ( oubthess 

or Ptolemais 
ccatand of the words MroAgualos atparnyyos moAgoy 
the chanceeor this betes Ptolemaic seem rthamairn, Seen and {b) 
éroduAmppivos; but here it is clear both = the Big 

text is: maparnenoas ol ffoboy ro) BaciMay ef 

mcferraiveos, that the official was invested with authority only 

on account of the absence of the king. P. 186, the discussion 


of * the land of the Alexandrians ' contain a teerence to 
PMert. 5 (publ. 1948); cf. Rostovtectt, SEHHW, 1351, n. 87. 
The lapses. in umentation at | points detract to 


some extent from the value of the new ‘edition. But the 
outlines would need (except perhaps in sls Egypt) little 
modification. Tarn's picture of the | pd Py with 
Alexander and the Seloncits ne'les herces, the Prclaonien ana the 
Attalids as its black sheep, and the Roman Republic, * that 
immoral state" (p. 43), a8 the butcher in the last scene, remains 
brilliant and unsurpassed. 
P. M. Fraser. 


= 
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A History of th e Greek World, 322-146 B.c. By M. 
Gary. and Edn. Pp. xvi+ 446. London: Methuen, 
_ TOS! 
Dr, "S revised edition of his history of the Hellenistic 


world is confined to what could be without resetting, 


and we must be rateful that the author has made such effective 
use of his limi unities. The Sis ta is dated January 
ra Baek cod of 1949 he has Sa eri ligeere racers 
fe. below) modern literature m 


Tarn Grecs in Batre and Tdi, sd le Pre ono Y 
the light these two Peake The first part, the Liti 
history, is, howenee, not wholly satisfactory. Some of the 
antiquated bibliography has been fetiinned an at the expense of 
any reference to Perel phe modern works. His reper 
here might have been lessened had he been content to 

simple reference to Rostovteell, SEHHW’, LI, where fi ke 
critical eaphies to 1940 are to be found. In many 
instances has shown himself unfamiliar with the ‘ects 
ment psec he since the war. This is 

ed 1950 might be to have iene tsar zeithe 

recent work, and the unwary w I be led to believe that they 
tread on solid earth, when it is butaand. A y¥ serious 
instance occurs on » 45 n. 2, pdccgitiacare Dine that the most 
critical problem o chronology, the date of the 
Athenian archon bien 1s settled (to 2493/9) by an 





ion published by Meritt in Hesp. 1 38, But Meritt 
himself had! aleeady realised by a t this was not so, 
proposed another date (249/8) (er. Pritchett. enh 


io Td Hellenistic Athms, 27 ff., fi. 1 
Sine ate teiptteathent oat ls ap Le where 


Ree Par ne cece { Andros does not refer 
to PHaun. i, 6, and on 198, note 1; the additional biblio- 
apy on on the Nike of § othrace should include at icant H. 
Catt. dol RY Mile and ©. Blink 
. Tremiofia, 19% oa: P48 the (one ane 
account of oye controlled Plettarchus chines no 
knowledge of the important remarks of L. Robert, Le sanctuaire 
de Simuri, 1945, Pp. On p. 160 the (un 
of Doson’s activities in Caria is wholly vitiated by ignorance of 
Sach thee tate set Pesce real thus, found at Labranda, of 
the late ae Persion ed a photograph in J/ilustr, 
Lond, News, 15th January, 1945, and which indicates Seay 
that Philip vhs authority in Caria at the 
reign (cf. now L. Robert, in Holleaux, | gn 
n. 1). There are other defects, but theas astaee to hoor that 
even within the limits preicribed by necessity, the political 
narrative needs much revision, and cannot be said to represent 
i eon eee ie Oe nO 
da. the Dictise of: Hellenint ciritientions which, fgrmas. thn 
second part of the book there is less to criticise. “The ch 
religion was unfortunately not able to take heed of D teson's 
masterpiece, Gesch. gr. Rel. ii, 1950, but the chapter on philo- 
sophy should at least refer to another great work by a veteran, 
Pohlenz’s Die Stoa, 1948. The bibli has other 
strange lacunae which suggest that the author did not take full 
account of all that appeared up to the end of 1949. 

Dr. Cary’s History proved itself in the past a useful and re- 
liable introduction to a difficult field. “elt ptager woe pata mci 
I fear that the new edition is less reliable than the 

PM. F FRASER. 


The Greeks in Bactria and India. By W.W. Tass. and 
edn. xxiii 561, with 1 pl. and ¢ maps. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1951.. 505. 

blication of the first edition of this work in 1998 

marked an epoch, and caused a stir which has hardly begun to 

subside, This first edition was small, and the second is wel- 
come not least for that reason. The new edition is a reprint of 
the old, with twenty pages of addenda which, apart from other 
minor matters, contain what we had long awaited, Tarn's 
answers to some of the criticisms to which this highly in- 
particular interest | 2h pie to H. Bengtson over the origi 
fmeatal hist of Altieian pps his rejoinder to the funda- 
mental thesis of Althet Wielteeschichte Asi ris 








LXV. , r4o-n). 2 t will, probabl 
LXV, 1947, er sawed po 168-4) fo Altheta's attack 
ahhes bie cieston isan Seope be Gh Cie Lees orc ok 
after his cjection from 168. On much 

soaruthe corsehs ad very tiepdeieat analysis of Polybius’ use of 
ré Sa, but it is dificult to give the phrase the precise reference 
to Antiochus’ conquests which arn i 
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faith in his interpretation of OGLS a= » with i its reference to 
Antiochus as corrhp tis “Acias. ‘This tit ¢ remains unique among 
sircostan eae I —_ ot help feeling that Tarn is right in 
= it postulates a major vict by Antiochus. 
Numismatise will find considerable discuasio n of the many 
eile which Tarn offered fresh i raagal.e ease and on which 


wuently ¢ eed; and recent numismatic 
material 3 is aloo oni cam mene 
P. M. Fraser. 


Sparta. By H. Micuwert. Pp. viii + 948. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1952. 955. 
__ Sparta, unlike most a Songer ees corel Sabet apr oat 
raced almost continuously from the eighth century to the time 
of Hadrian. be oUE Ae mings ntggy eee 2 or 
: history; Spartan institutions, 
and the i which ahey nando consid , were often 
described cont ies; But the historical 
text-books only refer to Sparta incidentally : seaiacts are olen 
ihr redhat scntesinthn oS eobraigy. Seal gini ch wet geo! Groin 
i usually explained that t m8 Oe Sie ee 
is in Sparta between 
the seventh cen andthe fifth, and th there is a decline 
after Leuctra: but hitherto no English text-book has given a 
coherent narrative of S history together with an accurate 
account of instituttons and their d t. 
Profesor II's sor sen ros pee ann edit 
by for the Hes work cones subioee tuber has yee ap 
arg mere ciple agi are divided by subject-matter, and nak 
: there i no att t at narrative. He recognises 
specially after Leuctra—but several centuries are 
often assimil om one page, and he often quotes literary 
authorities without dating them: His use of the ancient 
authorities is, indeed, rather uncritical: he rejects a statement 
if it ts flagrantly absurd, or if it flatly contradicts beter. 
authorised statements, but otherwise he usually ac it 
without further ppacadl He treats Plato as a "reliable “his. 
Lorian, and quotes a in the Republic as if it were an. cx. 


plicit dasceintice of the | 
stereo of the muilitarst. He often quotes 

Constitetion of Sparta, but never ieeritieaie Acoatents Soatieuriy 
destructive ysis of it: nor does he ever seem to have won- 
dered whether that rose-tinted utopian tract can really have 
bust common sense which produced the 


from the ro 
femorabifia. Pausanias, too, is treated a a valid historical 
Shoet the autre 


authority; nor is any bt 
of Plutarch's thepmata Laconica, 

All the same, Michell does not idealise § . He 
rejects several silly stories about | education, admitting 
for example that the story about t! e Spartan boy and the fox 
docs not make sense, ponding et ae cameo eS 
Goilanea ks 


ee eae a omparisons 
or Pacific institutions are shrewd, but ne mibaes- ne denies 

declaration of war poeta 
ralleled in India, 











| find sideaar een te 
a continual, Pesan largely metaphorical, wa war against th 


castes? 
On the Dorian question, the ry view is taken that the 
Dorians were an aristocracy ir ranean, , but it is assumed that 
the Dorians were native Greeks: "a contention that they 
were Nordic is treated with deserved contempt, but some Celtic 
alee traced by Hubert might have been mentioned. 
hrstedt's theory that the Helots were enslaved debtors is 
rejected, but there is no mention of Antiochus’ clear statement 
that * those who did not take p Age yeshiageer eh ag arco 
sumably on Tarentine adi xihen the posi 
¥ On aot by t “Eien Sern en the 
a caste. Wt re Possible, to, th too, toe isa blood may be 
as fetitieman Norman that the relevant genealogies 
may have been invented oe seventh-century poet, perhaps 
Cinaetho. The importance of a few non-Dorian words found 
yonsbah is the rest of the 





: there is very little connexion the Spartan 
A a ey re hostile families, 

and the instances he gives kingship shared between brothers. 

is even less happy: surely any 
a dragon may reasonably expect | the 
and half of the it is the 
rate for the job. And need ie GS trae that ie Ge aations af 
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royal funeral are caused by fear of the King’s ghost? The 
obsequics of our own monarchs are not thought to call for any 
such explanation. There is also a tendency to suppose that 
RE Cet nel BO, CODES PONT: t a greater or lesser 
desire to maintain or inc: Privileges of the Crown : 
the overseas adventures of Cleomenes and Pausanias are hardly 
the author seems to overrate the 


farce neglected. Preston Epps’ famous 
slisaig. car in Santen Cheratiee wal y answered, t 
the point might have been made that the word * fear” in Grock 
did not the associations of cowardice that bel adh the 
Enalioh wore: but it & mot made as clear as it might 
except ke short spells in the eighth, fourth, and third ant cter 
Spartan policy was, as Cay has shown, remarkably non- 
aggressive. It is strange, too, that for the Roman period the 
worthless evidence of Philostratus should be race er twice, 
sit the Eurycles family is not mentioned. 
The passages on finance and economics are interesting: 
the uscleseness of ancient statistics is frankly admitted, and the 


uoted: the footnotes are convenient and Irgible, but a few of 

essere references given are qanaltianee ie =a 

article on the omits the important interesting 
athe a eae ia he a den 

emai e carthqu interesting, though rat 

trivial, question ot Jem in Sparta is briefly treated, without 

mentioning seyeral recen 


t suggestions—for , that the 
story told 2 pe ahaceabess may have “ie conetple, derived 
from a misunderstanding of the word Sephardim. 

Many of the author's conclusions 


Sie 


may be questioned, but all 
defended. A book of this size could not be 
with all the theories on this subject; as 
Me ge Sep ye 

beac a partic 





or Poralla, but 
- It willnot 





easily available. , | 
Greek history will find it useful, interesting, and, on the whole, 


ey: H. W. Srvzss. 
On by KM. 1. Cs a Se a of the Evidence. 





Pp. xv + 527, 9 pil. and map. 


niversity Press, 1949. 
A new work on jest a, on the generous 
scale of the present volume, with more than five hu ! 
careful and ul attention. Whatever degree 
of ament may be given to o the statement, with which the Intro- 
duction ran eee ‘No student of Ancient Greece 
satisfied with the present state of our knowledge about bi raat 
any attempt to extend or ‘knowledge will be 





starting point for a fresh examination of Ve 
earlier ‘ 

The epi raphical evidence comprises the extensive series of 
ee the victors in the contests at the Sanctuary 
of Artemis and the no lea numerous statue-hases, 


records of Cursus Honoram and lists of magistrates, Gerontes, et 
which bel tly to the second century of our era 
Among these" documents st which contain the terms 
Poayds, wacev, or ovwenfes are examined in detail (Ft. I, 
Ch, TIT) and “tabulated in “Appendix IV (pp. 442-70), 
<a aap attempt to establish their exact dating on 
the basis of a list of eponymous Patronomoi, The fact that this 
list is by no means frec from errors dors not effect the validity 
of the author's conclusions, namely, that a boy who is 

TS Elvi werevy was not merely a cllow-member of the same 
éytan as the boy to whom he is thus related, but owed his 


to it toa of selection by a boy ofa‘ privileged 
Saline a ntattach to himself one or two boys of inferior 
social status. These ‘ inferiors" found in the later inscriptions 
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are to be identified with the pana; of classical (two of 
whom, for instance, accompanied Cleomenes III on a cam- 
paign, Plut. Clem. 6), but there is no epigraphical eelgence S for 
the word, The cvetenBes, on oe other hand, en pers & mote 
favoured status, and was, on this view, a boy who could only 
be co-opted into the 4yi4n by its leader, the Poayds. 

This interpretation of the term fo: it made more 
complicated by the sinthor’s theory (if I understand her 

ight) of two different grades of boys possessing this title. 
Is it not possible that the distinction between a 1 and a 
Synephebos was based merely on the age of admission to the 
Agele; fe. that the Kasen was admitted before reaching the 
age at which one became an Ephebos, and the Spool rages on, 
or after, he had reached it, but only if nominated by the Boagos 
of his year; and that in some cases he might have been a 
Kasen already? On the other hand, the explanation here 
offered for the word sac, a meaning 1 acing * foster= 
brother ", seems distin more sat previously 

ed. As to the origin of this social fratification of the 

youthful inhabitants of Sparta, it ts argued that it 
represents a direct, and almost uninterrupted, survival of con- 
ditions existing in classical Sparta, and in fact derives from the 


SEE ere thet 
o 


justify this claim, the first chapter is dev oted to a study of 
Hellenistic Sparta, in order to show that the ext rig 
from the reforms of Cleomenes IIT to the of the paced 


domination in 179 B.c. did not witness a permanent suy 
of the city’s characteristic institutions: the evidence af Polybiu 
Livy, and Plutarch is in turn examined, with the conc Sicha 
that their accounts, for one reason or another, give a misleading 
picture of the facts, and that the abolition of the Agoge during 
the years 163-179 (or perhaps only 188-183) did not materially 
affect the continuance into umes of * Lycur : 
institutions. This continuance is easential to the author's 
whole argument, but it must be admitted that she has not 
othe char colerie = history. which would 
The other e in Bory Ww would appear 
to have interrupted the continuous survival of the traditional 
institutions, namely the * he “al "of Eurykles and his son 
Lakon, is fully discussed in V,, special attention being paid 
to the account given rae of logical in ati Mircesing sri 
Herod of Judaca, and to the chronol implications 
well-known inseri from on and Corinth. The 
conclusions that Eurykles, if he in fact become hye at 
Sparta (the attempt to find an alieriative explanation for 
Strabo's use of this word to describe Eurykles' position carrics 
was exiled by his countryman after a brief 
period of rule, and that the Lakou, whose name is found on 
Claudius, was mot his son hut 2 kinsman, pcg the 
hight improbable cxplanation that the coin-legen ini 
i anc irl Adxeaves refer to the tenure rd these two 
of the high-priesthood for life of Augustus (pp. 188-96). 
er we turn to the evidence of the inscriptions, we find that 
the boys’ contests at the Sanctuary of Orthia are commemorated 
in one dedication of the early fourth century a.c.; and that in 
one apparently of the second century .c. (/G V. 1, 255, which 
Kolbe, however, would date to the first), we find the terms 
maory, pbGdueos, ancl _ Mperro[ meu} rans, | all familiar in the 
dedications of the Im period. But it is perhaps significant 
that no other inscription ‘plienlccgeees p's to be appreciably 
epemer inn she tans ot Suaows ane we do not find the 
words xaow or cvvignBo; in any list of magistrates or other 
officials pemeert the late Flavian era. Might not this be taken to 
indicate that the boys" contests continued to be held even 
during a Apt period in which the stricter enforcement of the 
Agoge had lapsed? And might we not sis ease in attaching 
more historical importance than is wually conceded to the 
effects of the visit of Apollonius i een in the reign of Nero? 
If these included a a * Lycurgan * revival of the Agoge, it would 


give additional point to the Emperor's refusal to visit Sparta 
in the year A.D. Misa Chrimes, however, prefers to believe 
(pp. 159 £) that t was a‘ conspicuous revival of the more 
archaic and peculiarly Spartan institutions about the end of the 


first century, and rath er too late for A 
ay, SCR Pert a3 but she can only 
the dpsctoroArrelas déyuv and to the (possibly new) a 

of the office of vopobserns in inscriptions of that p | 
This recognition of a * conspicuous revival’ seems to some 
Lastn inconsistent with her assumption of a substantial con- 
» and = confirms the impression that it was an 
sieally at revival, however patriotic in spirit, and in 
ay case tases ic. There can hardly have been, for in- 
ei hh iy See plone I spa a 
though admittedly we several examples a wpiopus qaib(e}- 
tiey attached to lists of Agoranomo. In Miss Chrimes’s 
view the mention of “Evoero or dover foll _ certain— 
but not all—lists of Ephors and Nomophylakes indicates that 


lontus to ie reste ‘edd 
t to the revival of 
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they too had a regular Syssitia, but it is preferable to regard 
these as recording con rather than normal procedure. 


The fact that we find the author's belief in the continuance 
of the traditional institutions unsupported by convincing 
evidence, whilst various important considerations seem to tell 
definitely against it, must not Iead us to ignore the distinct 
merits of certain parts of the book. The study of Spartan 
pad and of its economic resources under the Principate 
(Ch. If) gives an admirable survey of the evidence, and the 
treatment of the involved topographical problems of the 
Laconian-Mesenian frontier is a valuable contribution to 
knowledge, and is made reasonably clear with the aid of a map. 
(By an unfortunate oversight Sparta is shown on this map on 
the ae side of the Eurotas, and Amyklai is for some reason 
omitted. | 

The detailed discussion of the ephebic organisation (Ch. ITT) 
is noteworthy for the suggestion that the age-clasees recorded 
on the dedications of the boy victors refer to boys in the Ephebe- 
Broups ie. that a umnygizduros was not in his eleventh but 

seventeenth year, ‘This perfectly reasonable interpretation 
of the familiar gloss on Herodotus, ix. 85, clears away many 
obscurities, as Miss Chrimes points out, not the least of which 
was the anomaly that a pooyizouees of ten years of age (on 
the old view) could style himself cveignfos (to his Boagos); 
moreover, that we had apparently no epigraphical evidence for 
the training or contests of the Epheboi; and further, that 
Phitarch’s statements as to the age of the wOQeipees could not 
be reconciled with the old view on any reasonable hypothesis. 
‘This explanation also favours her identification of the * sickle ' 
dedicated by the victors as a military weapon, in fact the 
Euan (cf, P. 255 for references to it by Menophon, Pollux, 
Hesychius, a Suidas). That the aftnpardoov was a 
hunting-dance rather than a hunting-game is another attrac- 
tive suggestion; and a good case is made out for identifying 
the fopartiywos or ritual flogging with the cheese-snatching 
ceremony described by Xenophon (Resp. Lor. II. 9); the 
attempt to distinguish it from the woprepiay dydw (pp. 194-6), 
which is interpreted as a kind of * passing-out test " at the end of 
ephebic training, seems much less convincing. 

In Ch. IV we have a useful survey of what little is actually 
known about the functions of the Gerusia and the Magistracies, 
The attempt to identify the five Assistant-Patronomoi as the 
additional members who made up the number of the Gerontes 
from the twenty-three, found regularly in lists of the Imperial 
period, to the traditional number of twenty-cight who formed 
the Bovad ta" en’ mentioned in an inscription, seems to be mis- 
taken, though we may readily agree that this enlarged Gerusia 
was also known as the Zuvapyic. On the vexed question 
concerning the Tribes and Obes in the Roman era, it is rightly 

inted out that the elections to boards of annual magistrates 
(some numbering six, some five) cannot have been held on a 
element in the Spartan organisation; and it may well be truce 
that at this period the Tribes (Phylai) merely existed as athletic 
groupings. But is it equally likely that the Obes could have 

n sub-divisions of the Tribes comprising only the Age-class 
rate as the Zeanpets, yor —_ of twenty or twenty-one? 
so, ts meaning must surely have undergone a remarkable 
change since the days of the Rhetra! For the ingenious but 
| attempt to interpret the victories recorded on in- 
scriptions by teams of Sphaireis as won by teams of boxers 
rather than of ball-players it should suffice to refer to my re- 


marks published in BSA XLVI, 19 
Cha Genial Organisation in Sparta 


In pter VI (‘ The rly Or 

and Crete") we are introduced to the first stage of the applica- 
tien of the raphical evidence to the problems of the carlier 
period. Rejecting the ancient beliefs that the Spartan con- 
stitution was derived from Crete, or vice versa, and that 
Cretan serfdom was a close parallel to the Helot system at 
Sparta, the author emphasises the resemblances to be found 
in social organisation, ¢.g. that between Syssitia and Andreia, 
and that between the Cretan Agelai and the Spartan selection 
of Mothakes (later, Kasens), though it must be admitted that 
here also she is tempted to overwork the comparison, Can we 
accept her equation of the Cretan with the Spartan Hippei 

the latter being here identified with the * Privileged Families’, 


and of the with the WN 
what grou assertion that 


KaAcpeorari 
period’ all political powees was evideatty (oy er as takes 
of the Hippeis, (hid clk or lage lindoomen! hie name 
survived in the tpeseke boris echeduevor of much later times" 
(ef. Thue. ¥V. 723 Vi 

Survival of another kind is postulated in the study of the Cult 
and Festival of Orthia (Ch, VII), in which, d ping a 
= renin by Nilsson, the author endeavours to show that the 

it derives from that of the Minoan * goddess of wild life’, and 
that the tithe Orthia means * the goddess of the steep mountain " 
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MS gee citing Strabo's use of this epithet to describe 
aygetus). We may note in passing the discussion of the dress 
of the goddess on the various votive offerings, especially the 
lead figurines, for the costume of which a Minoan origin is 
claimed, in connexion with the attractive suggestion that the 
pape: Which Alcman's maiden-procession dedicated was an 
instance of the annual gilt of a robe for the cult-image. But 
we cannot help feeling that on two essential points, namely the 
Ly agate for the worship of the mountain-goddess in a river- 
side meadow and the theory that the supposed pre-Dorian 
levels of her sanctuary must have been washed away by floods, 
ingenuity has outrun judgement. 

On the question of the Subject =f pao ‘Ch. VID) it will 
be seen that the author, following Eduard Meyer rather than 
Busolt, believes that the Dorian invaders penetrated into the 
Southern Pe nnese in large numbers; that the Spartan 
conquest of Messenia ‘involved no completely new problem 
of government at any stage, since its lation was similar in 
race and in social organisation to alreacdy-subjugated Laconia"; 
that i to say that in Laconia and Messenia alike the invaders 
held in political subjection the presumably less numerous pre- 
Dorian population. 

Ths view of the process of Spartan expansion over the 
Southern Peloponnese forms one of the main suy for the 
author's datin Lycurgan reforms (Ch. Ix’. The con- 
clusion “that there are fairly cogent reasons" for dating them 
to Bog a.c. (which may cause some surprise) is reached by way of 
a detailed rejection of Wade-Gery's arguments for a later date in 
CAH III (1925), together with the contention that Herodotus 
(i. 67) intended to refer to two widely separated Arcadian 
Wars (thus Charillos should be dated to the first half of the 

ighth century wc.) and that the evidence of the King-lists is 
historically trustworthy, at any rate for the Agiad line. In 
pac of the ingenious (and not unlikely) suggestion that the 
partan reckoning of a generation was twenty-seven years, 
and not three to a century, it is mot easy to accept the 
contention that a regular cighty-one-year cycle can be 
traced backwards from 4o4 n.c. to justify Thucydides’ 
reckoning of 400(+-) years from that date for the Lycurgan 


The nature of the Lycurgan reforms is examined in Ch. 
Al (pp. 412-28) and the text of the Rhetra in Appendix VI 
(pp- 474-89). The conclusion that we must recognise two 
tages in its composition, (1) the oracle given to Lycurgus at 
emanating from the Gerusia and the Kings, which may well 
date from the time of the Firat Messenian War, lands us in a 
whirl of conjecture, concerning not only yo" 
textual aux in the Rhetra, but its whole contents: eg. that the 
words oW dpycyitay point to the creation, or recognition, of the 
double monarchy, and that the words P4_¢ &p4fevra refer to the 
distribution of new lots from publicly owned land to newly 
eniranchised Spot (the subject of some lost Rhetra). Nor 
must we overlook the improbable account of the origin of the 
raritiae PP a iis i a belies errant ae three snare’ 
originally to the three | ¥ hypothetic qulofacvsis of 
the three Dorian tribes. ra as 

Only the briefest mention can be made of the discussion of 
the Spartan Army organisation (Ch. X) which includes some 
good points, such as the Spartan v ness in training and using 
cavalry, and the gradual evolution in the fifth century from a 
heavy to a lighter hoplite equipment, as is worn by Mnason 
(in whom we may readily a to recognise a an) on the 
incised tombstone from Thebes; but why need this be dated as 
cae. lle nh hatin ve At the same Srinath inencbsctdes 

| pronouncements on Spartan generalship and on the source 
of Thucydides’ iniwrenaricer aboot Granta army organisation ; 
and, not for the first time in this book, a serious lack of acquaint- 
ance with essential publications {¢.g. on the Battle of Mantinea 
and the meaning of Enomotia). A (surely perverse!) inter- 
pretation of the three-coiled serpent in the oracle (Herod. vi. 
77) can hardly be said to justify the tion that the three 
serpents supporting the Platacan tripod at Delphi * symbolise 
a predominantly Dorian army". No less perverse is the 
baie of Néuos Baotidg as ‘the King is the Law ° (p. 
473)- 

Ve must, in fact, be constantly on our guard against reckless 
itatements, not least in the author's handling of inscriptions, as 
for example in the impossible attribution of IG V. 1, 1946 to 
oss (an error to which the reviewer has called attention 
elsewhere) and in the sometimes arbitrary emendation of texts 
in defiance of the evidence of the stone. A similar weakness is 
responsible for same of the impossible dates in the list of Patro- 
nemo, which cannot be accepted as the last word on this 
admittedly intricate topic. | 

To sum up these remarks: Miss Chrimes has put forward 
some valuable suggestions to help our understanding of the 
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social organisation and economic conditions at Sparta both in 
the Roman period and carlier, but she is by no means an 
equally safe guide where constitutional and political history 
concerned. It is a pity that in these fields critical judgement 
has not kept pace with her industry eres ity. 

| 4. ML. Wooowargb. 


Thébes de Béotie, des origines A la te romaine. 
at . Crocnét. Pp. 289, with t map. Namur: Facultés 
niversitaires, rg52. HB. Fr. 150. 

Cloché has here attempted a deceptively difficult 
task. It was the t y of Thebes that, while strong enough 
to obstruct with stubborn valour and at last to foil the attempts 
of Athens and Sparta to 3 fui ier own seria oer mnie 
even More Compicuo t the er to dio it 
She was rarely, Fer chet letel mii even of Boeotia ; 
and the hace War showed that she could not permanently 
ree casa Greece. Even in his account of her greatest 

has too often to interrupt his narrative to refer to the 
sat Coa otherwise with which Thebans must have viewed 
the results of some stroke of Athenian or Spartan or Perman 
policy which they were unable to prevent. Nevertheless, he 

at least in cue with the period 491-335, 4 period 
in which he has long been particularly at home, in giving Ls A 
history which, with its full references to sources to the 
arse literature at least in French (though rather rarely in 
ther languages) will no doubt be useful to many. 
ota the Hellenistic age, after the restoration of gt6, the 
difficulties increase. ‘There is little in the way of literary evi- 
dence outside the from niet ae and Polybius dis- 
liked Bocotians, or at least the form of social democracy which 
seems to have in the restored Thebes, whose aris- 
tocracy had been shattered by the Speeroee of 435. C. 
(245 ht many of the cris ae th alth ine coats 
Pp. 245) that many o criticisms are those whi 
ean evel led against Periclean Athens. What oa we air 
of Athens if we had only the evidence of a Peloponnesian 
historian? Polybius is more hostile even than C. realises; for 
the waxyefia to which he attributes the anti-Roman attitude of 
Boeotia in 191 A Sachets translates, their situation misérable’, 


but their * ens = “méchant’; cf. Polyb 
I, 68, ro, V. 87, 3, XXVIII. 17, 12. The inscriptions give 
(naturally, being o! documents) a much more favourable 
picture, to which C. does justice ing with an earlier 
phase (pp. 230 aor ce oe have welcomed an attempt 
to give a picture of the Boeotian democracy, with its achicve- 
ments, faults, blems, and difficulties, ing account 


taking 

simultaneously of both official and irate 6 evidence. In these 
last chapters, indeed, the author seems to be tiring. Dis- 
cussions of evidence clog the narrative—perhaps inevitably; 
and the footnotes to which one looks for references to sources 
refer us too often only to the conclusions of other scholars. 

The realmente of the: prekstoric and srchasc periods: 
sketchy. Certainly the material is scanty but @ more lively 


Pontisc’s pleasant carly Bocotia 1s to works, if. 
pleasant essay, . : Béiotie antique pa even in 
the couple of pases in Jars Formation de After 
 acorta on the archaeological ence, an Pi aca 
vasion ejecting earlier “Carian immigrants’ ¢. 2000 B.c., 
it is surely making worse confounded to continue 


*Ces nouveaux maitres . y , @iient-ils det Loniens? ' What 
was the connotation of the terms Achacan, Ionian, Carian, 
oe Se ae Be iif they exit at wl, tat & question to whieh 
7 Spo a answer from archacology. In 
Sele auth the ety wa of Thebes also (p. 26), is it correct 
to translate vépo: erol, explained by Aristotle as laws 
directed to maintaining the number of kléroi, as * lols positives"? 
2p ony ate emulates of ag 
it is surely only after the formulation of rules of | 
Ee the word =4ine's cov have noe - 
llenistic modern meaning; but t phrase in ristotle 
frig to be quoted froma early Bocotian ian | language, “ Laws 
of adoption *, the expression used long ago by Jowett, seems 
linguistically more probable and also gives better sense. 

The military ry is weak; the account of Leuctra is 
traditional, and that ‘the disastrous sortie of 33 gives no clear 
Arrian, who is duly cited, s shows perfectly 

ith brilliant opport sm, snatched a 


mean, 
or at least 





dentally, no doubt by an error mm a ee all the 
references to Diod. XVII are given to Diod. XVIII 
The map is the sketch-map out of Guillon, op. cit.; it was 
barely adequate for that csay, and is presi madequate for 
the present which, whatever its faults, is a ee scuigregtoiy 
LTR, 
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Sybaris. By J. 5. Carraway. Pp. ix+ 191. Baltimore: 
Johns Hpk Presa (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 


As eae as the ruins of archaic Sybaris remain buried some- 
where under the bed of the river Cirati (Krathis), no modern 
student can hope, in writing of this famouws city, to contribute 
ey cae aS additi tions to her known history. hMcanwhile, the 
nee of ancient authors and the scanty eas ro a 
in from the area have been used to ae rope 
ited studies recently published: that of J. Bérard on ae 
of the colony (La colonisation grecque de I'Halie méridionale 
la Sicile dans Camtipaté, 1941, 152, B),, and that of T. J. 
Dunbabin on her place in the poe and economic history 
of Magna Graccia and Sicily (The Western Greeks, 1948, 24 ff, 
75 ff, 153 ff, 956). Professor Callaway makes no claim 
to any mew xe gp cu to the evadence, observing only that his 
book * attempts, by drawing on all sources, Lo present a 
somewhat fuller and more integrated account of the city as a 
whole than has heretofore been available * (p. vi). We have 
therefore no right to lain if we find little in his thesis that 
has not already been stated or inferred elsewhere. It collects 
its material in a form easy to assimilate, and its letsurely style 
poe a suitable setting for the ever-green i lirttng rales of 
isters raised by crumpled rose- dancing ca 
chargers, and all the other traditions gathered principally by 
the industry of Athenacus and Aclian. But as an authoritative 
account of the first Sybaris (would not a more precise title have 
been fitting?) it is inadequate, This is not a full account, 
but a ve narrative which gives full measure to certain 
ts, including some hardly relevant, and barely a word to 
others which are of far more importance. Two remarkable 
omissions may be noted. The author says nothing about the 
Achacan alphabet of Sybaris, though it is the prime archaeo- 
logical corroboration of the literary tradition w established 
her as an Achaean foundation; and even more stinking i his 
neglect of her fine and well-known comage. His only lance 
at the archaic des, agtaat is a sketch (without epigray com- 
mentary) on p. 49, . 41, neehe miniature bronze axe-head in 
the British Museum from 5 . Agata di Esaro (JG XIV, 649); 
and his only detailed reference to the incuse coi Magna 
Graecia concerns the theory, admittedly tentative and not 
¥ accepted, of Pythagorean influence in the bechniqte 
(pp. oz *E). et he devotes much space to “fe Milesian 
arantine stuffs, the t dogs of Melita, tt PMeaabagi czb 
en Lacinia near Croton, 
This should be sufficient warning to 


even the ter Acuxis 

serious student. A 
few more specific points may be noted: p. 23—if the location 
of Aminaian wine is discussed, should not the theory of J. 
Bérard be mentioned, which sets Aminaia near Poseidonia? 
(Bérard, op. cit., 415 & and Mél, d'Archéologie et d'Histoire 
lvii, 1940, 27 ff}; _p 28—the date ‘ea. 507 B.c.” for the Epi- 
daurians request’ for olive-wood from Athens requires some 
explanation, to say the least of it; pp. 69f—why, amid so 
much anatory detail elsewhere in 4 text, is merely the 
name of mentioned here, with no reminder of who he 
was Or what he was doing in the area during events 
the campaign against Kroton in 510, save for the terse footnote 


* Herod., v, xx (si), 44 ag P note 7q— S founded 
éa, 720 B.C," but on pp. 1 where both the Eusebian date 
(709/8 or 70817) and the ps Syn (7 (720) re given, the 
uestion is | in whic [og—t some con- 
fusion here, in w which te dedication of Amphinomos and hi 
sons to Athena Lindia, preserved for us only by record in the 


well-known Lindian * *rerapie Chronicle * ope red the third century 

a.c., is described as ‘an inscription found at Lindus and dated 

na ips toee seventh Me sixth century, 8.c.", with a footnote which 

confusion by misinterpreting A. RK. Burn, 

ich pt Hen, 239 Lo 259) | as there given); 106— 
ould t 


— of Hi Rhegion be described simply as 

he Persian > without even a reference to the 

ahaateany GE Jacoby claxtenitig Gio work of Sym ¢. 900 B.c.? 

If we leave the narrative and turn to the Pros ebhia Sybaritica 

IPP. t rg ©); we find that it loses much of its value vor Philytase 
no dates throughout, save that Ke se e Olympi ic victor Phil 
and among the names appear bot fotful on Sy bi 

and that of the youth Sy in a stating (Paus. vi, 6, 4), aio 

was cither a personi n of the river or clse the oikist 

already mentioned. The) rit pana ia Pondonta omits the 


p.c.: JG XIV, 664); and possibly : 4 | 
be mentioned, inscribed on a bronze jug found north of Posei- 
donia near Salerno UG XIV, 694). ere is a long biblio- 
graphy, which may ted from that of J. Bérard, 
op. ciul.; the aa of Dunbabin, though included im this 
bibliography, f inds no place in the text or footnotes—a startling 
omission Ww hich leads one to conclude that it was not available 
at the time of writing, since (to name only one instance) 
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reference to it would have caused a modification at least of the 
statement on p. 22 on the economy of southern Ital ae 
checked minor slips, omissions, and misprints in spelling or 
punctuation are far too numerous ; 


1g0 : 
We must continue therefore to wait for an authoritative 
account of the history of the first Sybaris; but it is certain that, 
excavation finally makes this possible, n will follaw 
the finds with a more lively interest than brotecact Callaway, 
nor be more generous in giving credit where it is duc. 
L.. H. JErrery. 


Greek, oe 
Hebrew, Roman. Hy &. Dave. Pp. xm + 176. 
London : Methuen, 195% 2s. 


thirty-two were not 


Race-relations in Ancient Egypt : 





recently shown by classical scholars of that Domi 
broad question of how men of differing race, pastonallty, 
religion, and politics got on together in the ancient world. 
There was pa no land where these p oblems were more 
urgent and more far- than in t, especially in 
Alexandria; and Dr. Davis, following in the footsteps of 
Haarhoff and Balogh, has chosen ject for his 
exsay, the aim of which is ‘to review what effects the new 


spirit, the sudden waking to man’s unity, had on the develop- 
SEE ot acescantioaty Et one r corner of the ancient 
Wwe ie 


The three parts of the esay are concerned with the Greeks, 
the Jews, and the Romans. This scheme is reasonable, but 
involves some repetition. Thus the problem of Alexandrian 
citizenship comes up twice, first in Part I, and eS ee 
when the position of the Jews i is treated in Part If. Li 
tior Constilness dhntenintaee a clocaaed it eccne detail on nea 
reid nocache 1 On we 6 ff., with some detriment to clarity and 
consistency section, dealing with the Roman 
attitude — race idee the republic and the empire, is Very 


and much of it only indirectly concerns 
_ The pent of the book is d with disaster. After 
Ezpyt’ comes Xe 


pibticigheceit to F relations in Ancient 

the much-quoted passage 

from Isocrates whi aefines fellenes as oes TOS 
THs Awetiper Tok Th On quae, = enhyorray 
| 5: Davis inadvertently omits the key-word waibeJowss). 
But it is Beatty eweney years since Wilcken showed that this 


Te perecti ica ick an extension of the concept of 

seg ps rather r 'g)ss0 that ies eeally irelevant 
TremSeber | SB Bein, 1922, 1140 so that it is really evant 
to Dr. Davis's theme. sf There ts’ mue h worse to follow. The 


book is based almost cues Gat gator 

Stices ie een 2 eve eee ener ae 

been content to reproduce the arguments is predecessors : 

ares Sinead copies ou oy scknionclonieean lines cerbaliom, sometimes 
commas cdgements, sometimes with 


Se er In Part IT] whole are simply extracts 
from A. N. Sherwin-White' a Kee Chics Pareles 


eee ay Sze Bie H. M. 
-§ (with the combination of round and 
 catog is Soe at) a ees Fone eee 
S-W.’s words (introducing the misprin pode defor ts original source 
(SW ec ait) by cnting cere ‘Burn, tho pis 
pSah ee 227) by omitt numero from the phrase gui 
- rece ini selar sales Or a's views here are also taken 
maraivinnig item Maia np. bi Davis remarks on 





P. Giess. : : "It is a moot 
point w A Measure ca cof being described as “ cuits 
point whether measure capable of be by the three lines in 
estion.' An odd remark. To understand it see 5-W., p. 
226, where the ex ees is ‘effected’. Perhaps we may 
ably blame printer. Be these can be 
multiplied indefinitely; and r ly Dr. Davis introduces 
8 errors into his text. sn herwin-White the only 


one to suffer, In the earlier Pienters MereA. Tarn, and others 
are treated in exactly the same way. Nowhere can one be sure 
ile iayttene abner wc 
In only one 
Unless I have i 


ee Su be of original work. 
Dr. Davis has a new 





citizenshi se gg other 
Jews migrated to Alexandria, where ge ee they 

Aron isecciliiey wastorigneor Ueagaia Ret e the rodreipera 
of Greeks scattered through Egypt); de a Sete ooew roe 
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citizens, but the majority were not. This is unlik 
last word on a issuc, but it is a reasonable 
and may well be right. 

As a popular ¢ this essay will be of some use. But 
the reviewer must regretfully crs ate out that it is hampered 
even for this purpose by an in and often ambiguous 

Ie (where its author is using his own words), by an inade uate 

phy ( (this contains no works later than 1g41, the 
no acquaintance with certain essential books and 
articles by Peremans, Claire Préaux, Taubenschlag, Zucker 


in Das newe Bild der Antike, Vol. I, 1 I, 1 
ed ypetiery le Bigs aN So og the Great (16 ean 
by a & disproportionate xtmaber of mligaiats, few of wh ich. offer 


eographical interest of dvijpertrov for avavipooror (1 
nea} or the speculative interest of the Journal des savantes (p. 4 
5). 


F. W. WaLBAXE. 


Dictionnaire de la mythologie gre ot romaine. 
By P. Gama. Pp. gi. Be Paris: Preses uni- 
 versitaires de France, 195 I. 7 oe 
There was room for hook this maze and kind. Roscher 
and Pauly-Wissowa are not sachin reach of every purse, nor 
does every student want as information at they give; 
also, some of their older articles “date” very markedly, 
Manuals of mythology can Larne avoid ig Selective, and 
however well indexed, do not always fily answer the 
So-and So and what is the story about him 


to be the 


oe 






westion * Who was £ 
or her)? * Grimal has set himself to give a brief but not in- 
a en ee a mentioned in Greck 
ogy and in the pale shadow of it which Rome in historical 
des preiuecd an Co firniah each each article with a list of the 
in ancient authors which tell the 


several places in varying contexts (thus Tarchon is spoken of 


scibercr nytholopical themes o anont helntid ¢cal to any Soll 
another of mythological themes, a most helpful tool to any [olk- 
lorist or comparative mythologist. Ch. | contributes a 
pr oiicn ie! is of heroes, herdinen: and deitles with 
init eas c scrics oO tics 
. on ee ps what he intends to achieve and 
forth his yews oF ¢ nature and importance of Greek 
; foil pag te Odd rg tg et ac Mage 
or makes rag sittagasinabee Scam tea 
when he finds it possible to do so; but as almost 
gives name again in its Greek or Latin shape, this wil 
fii oF cle emanate epee ng aiapernd 
men of the author. 
Nig in acter puted Shr eat chee hs Plamen ad rae Te 
to be left out, and the author has omitted | Paha 


Sore sttee 


» though he adds to his classical referen 
of ‘Mellinck’s recent mon 





ete tell ie eactene salen be ce as the ancients told 
Bem, one Wilh balk ea cxvoke: eariteal Gee. 
t would, course, be 
printed r 1 
pr isbighncrbog ede attention to a ‘which met 
my eye on through the book. I now add a 
second crop of the same, it is, as before, ita hme ten 
at a useful task conscientiously ight be med point 
out certain small matters in whi ati ape 

suggest to the author some minor amendment 
might make when a second edition is called for, ed hoe 
soon will be. 

In the article Amphitrite, then, it is hazardous to interpret 
her name by * Calle qui entoure le Monde or anything elsc 
Pg inet hace it is wholly Greek. Met Batam 

erent @ transparent etymology which might have 
been mentioned, she being a projection, if we like to use that 
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term, from the armart permnare, Apis the Peloponnesian 
bens bao heen wine ven a false accent. Such a misfortune has be- 
fallen fe of the characters than might have been expected 


when ane are so many of them, and “Hae, it is patently 


the fault of the printer, as in the art, fi while in a 
few others, such as Thviedamas, the accent has simply dis- 
appeared. But in the art. Basiléia Grimal, like his redccessor 


in Roscher, forgets to warn his reader that B. the obscure 


supernatural a being as Chrysaor, it ts Fanncwhet misleading 
to explain his name by * l'horen a l'épée d'or’. The obscure 
Chrysothemis dau of Karmanor the Cretan t briefly 
noticed and the one mention of her in Pausanias duly given, 
but Chrysothemis daugh Aga i omitted entirely. 
Myrtilos is adequately treated, but it might have been worth 
while to acd that he suggests the Hittite royal name Mursil, 
whatever the significance of that resemblance may be. It 
should be made clear under Palers that we now know that there 
were two deities of that name. When some of the principal 
figures are dealt with, the Sinai rule Aachen sidgy Bar enbatete only 


to ancient mentions is broken instance, the 
bibliograph foe Zeus inchades A. A: Cig aead one ota cali 
moderns. , so, the author might consider adding 


to the any Mire for the excellent monograph Ges Fr. 
Sch des ters 
ten Oil, tone ated soting e's eae Sr 
book, perhaps did not reach him in time to be used. 
In eet text of the article, something at least should be said about 
the intimate connexion of the god with horses 
Tt will be evident that most of these p Improvements 
are minute details, which could be alt sea disturbing 
the cpl ea of ab Torco grote ie Other small faults 
could no doubt by a minute and lengthy ex- 
amination, or by long use of the work for reference, but I 
doubt if they would be found very numerous. The many who 
hata bases to the Dictionnaire when information is 
Since Sinbad would readily forgive far more and worse 


Midtigent eer ie ak eee ety te Dee 
” H. J. Rose. 


M. P. Nivssox. (Skrifter 
os , Hi.) Pp. 


Sd as: valcable 


Selecta. Vol. 1. 
Utgi Sa lenny canis Bac Oa 
Lund: Gleerup, 1951. Sw. 

Fev scholars have contributed 10 


are to the elucidation of the problems 
ar Rpnegirt ersten sith Be 









cannot pst Ong hat might be to 





The ser Sg page Tatenkuilt der 
with Dionysos on shipboard, stelac of 2cus Kitesios which show 
a® t, and Zeus Kataibates. Then comes the important 
On t | ; origins of ‘Tragedy, a 


— The next er were Soe ron aenecaion 
a line “aad thec aon noe. fifty pages on 
in Greek cult. It is much to be wished that the succeeding 
study could become known beyond the circles of classicists 
and Aeligion It is the magisterial work Studien cur 
Vogue ds Watkeerhiectes, the one important contribution 
to the subject since Usener, and knowledge of it would rid semi- 
scientific literature of much nonsense, the fruit of fifth-hand 
acquaintance with M. Lipenius, The next two are slighter 
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Das Rosenfest and Die traditi terram. ‘Then 
ow discussions of the story of Oidipus the funeral pyre 


of Herakles, and after them comes another important study, 
Gatter und ogie bei Homer, “The next is the first adumbra- 
tion of what was to be worked out at full length in the author's 
Sather lectures, the proof that Greek sagas are all Mycenacan, 
perhaps Nilsson’s most important contribution to scientific 
mythology. Minor _points are discussed in the next two, 
Die Deut anioninier ancl the only English essay 
in the pe Pet Platarch’s Quaestiones raccac, Ne. 24, 
The complicated and controversial in ion of those 
Attic vases which deal with the Choes i touched a ‘by 
in Afiinchen, w is followed 

; and the volurne ends with that curious 
aa rai iflustration of the famous weighing-scenes f im and 
after Homer, ews mit der Schicksalswaage 

That the collection includes matters itera which were, often which 
still are, controversial is surely clear from the very ‘titles, That 
it would be unprofitable to go into such points here ts equally 
obvious, One thing is evident, that the volume contains 
nothing which is not wore race Sonn members of a3 
younger gencration perhaps naintance 
aoe ot tsee creas the first time; it will be much to their 

rote. 
7 The printers seem to have done their as well; I have 
noted a few smal! misprints, not likely to mislead an ne. 

H a. Rose. 


The Origins of European Thought about the Body, the 
Mind, the Soul, the World, Time and Fate. New 
interpretations of Greek, Roman and kindred 
evidence, also of some basic Jewish and Christian 
fours By R. B. wes Pp. xvii + 547, with 2 text 

res Cambridge : niversity Press, i. 451. 
This highly ingenious work i the fruit ‘of | ong study, cx- 
senting over some thirty years. Its basic principle no one 





is likely to den Use etenr liver toll baananielgse ep 
HUMETOUs Ww ‘which took on an abstract meaning, suitable 
for fe and sienife dacuntions orginally signe 


something concrete, and in that early thought on the 
matters specified in the title was different from that of later 
days, forming, he thinks (p. xi) * a remarkable system of beliefs, 
coherent in itself and, when we grasp the ee ae 
strangely conspiring, not unreasonable 
that this ‘system' was ‘largely shared’ by a number of 
including not only Germanic and Keltic but also 
itic, he devotes most attention to the Greeks, for the sound 
reasons that information concerning early Latin thought is 
CaE tat Meno Oe Cer 
bane Semutic | 


large : in that of the vora- 
Spat age 
words as ola. The next er treats of Organs of Con- 
Scioumess, and its fundamental ition is one which has, I 
Negri tere! al , been made pu , that eptves means * lungs" 
it docs not ag fate oi pe Sash te 


Sy ie in i ictoager fully 
send peepee ate aiteanestia e about the »pives 
See wae what really gocs on, or might be thought to go on, 
in the lungs is also pretty clear, I remain, however, somewhat 
doubtful, and am HRclined to believe that to Homer and other 
early users of Greck the word meant nothing more definite 
than “inward parts’, “entrails '. But the numerous sub- 
ordinate propositions from the main one about pplves 
deserve CRATLINALION hy critical readers; to go into them in 
detail here would mean writing a long monograph. Chapter 
III, The Stat of Consciousness, puts forward the suggestion 
that ups Meant sor like “ breath-soul", but comes near 
ad esp theory, that it is the blood-soul, see p. 48; it is * breath 
ed to bh not mere air but something vapors within *. 
OP tan crigisat tasening of tanta’ ic oe uding a discussion 
the original hee ae Aur or breath is still im- 
portant in the next ext chapter, h treats of cognition and the 
senses. A short chapter on the liver and other organs of the 
lower abdomen concludes this part of the book and contains 


more familiar matter, 
Part IL Ja heel datos neha gon eke me 
the body. O. naturally starts from yn, and emphasises its 


relation to the head as the = life; the Samy nar is natural 
enough, since breath comes rom the bead haha ates 
altention is given to the other reasons for a tendency to 
Spear ie ene Neeiame wee Perens i, the presence in it 
most of the sense-organs and the patent that its removal 
OF Serious Injury in meansdeath. But a very interesting: 
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consideration is the supposed connexion of the head with 
generation, via the cerebro-spinal fluid (pp. 108 ff). Con- 


sidering this, O. will mot agree that yc) means, as is generally 
supposed, the breath-soul : ; that belongs rather to the lungs and 
is, as already stated, the fue. The next chapter takes the 
discussion inte the Roman field, and has much to say concerning 
caput, genic, and mumen. The ‘idea of a close connexion of the 
head with generation yields a plausible explanation of the curious 

for sexual connexion, ag cat fimare (Plaut. Jere. 537 
and elsewhere in Comedy, also at least one Tragic powig 

Livius Andronicts ap, Nonius a4, 10 M.). It signofies 

imi , at by filing, of the lieral head, ently SOUR cas oo 
taining that cerebrum which ©. (Pp. 25) would connect with the 
roots of such words as ceare. In the gerivs and ine he sees 
analogies to yoy) as explained by him. aThe rest of the chap- 
ter contains much that is interesting, rena often in my 
opinion hazardous, concerning the head. Asima anc animus 
furnish the material for the next chapter, the discussion being 
to some extent conditioned by 0, 5 theories ; he cannot suppose 
either of these words to ean Sa » being convin Pe soe 
that 4 what gems properly signifies, a proposition w rt 
cannot accept, Chapter TV concer the knee and its scxual 


associations. These do exist, but og a ent is pet helped 
out by mistranslatin yore ier in ur. ft. 1204) genera- 
tive meni There, Orestes i@ remorsefully te rltiee how 


Klytaimestra behaved when being killed, mpds wi8w Scion 
yore bbhes, iv. ‘she that bore me knelt 2 me for mercy’. 

An interesting suggestion is that on n EP. ou Les » that the synovial 
fluid in the knee-joint was ir ve something he ae | 


with the semen. A similar “discussion regarding the 
occurs later in the Bip esd V discusses strength anc 
its astociation with ily fluids. t again there is a curiously 


tthe knees should be imagined to 
| 1s st » but it would be stranger 
ht to be such also." Has O. never 
him nor his head swim from over- 
contin? say 1, dealing with The Stuf of Life, comes 
to grips with the familiar problem of what cidw originally 


meant. ¢ answer is again found in the liquid or liquefiable 
parts of the bodily makeurh: a conclusion fortified by a variety 
of arguments, ¢ and other, All this leads naturally 


to the next chapter, on Riner-Worship and some Forms of the Life- 
, ce Sees leads up to a discussion of hair-of 
udin those of the cuckold, all of 


ideas, Chapter IX of death and cremation, in yea 
partial cremation for which there is some 
evidence, and Chapter oe ti desk asad calese Ottecinate toes then 
eed: a to gods, The last chapter of this section proposes a 

for ambrosia, which ©. thinks related rather to fat 
than to 


The general subject of Part ITI is Fate and Time, and now we 
related process of ep ating tbe Lad tomtoking 
processes of spinning, weaving, tying, 
As spinning, in its carly forms, involves the ie ofthe upper le leg, 
it is not hard to find a reason for the future being on t 
of the Hic walocies ef Gankel mand other teaitets wre che 
ends ithe rope or cord which knots all fist ; Chapter IT even 
Panally "The Wearing of Fe betwecn (threads on: the-loom 
orginally. The Wi the follow (Chapter IV) covers better- 
own inns ante aa chapter adduces parallels 
outside the European world. Various other 
aspects of the wibioet coed 


‘ae ees remaining chapters, the ba 
discussing Tics, in w inds an 

(more or les circular) band. Pinan hare wee dese over ony 
Bert: (469-513) of addenda, brief discussions chiefly of minor 


Mrhat the whole work's full of learning and ingenuity is very 
clear. Unfortunately, it is not always sound. I have no room 
to discuss a large number of small matters in which the author 


aE: 


seems to me to misunderstand his sources in details, to indulge 
in risky ctymologies, or otherwise to stray from strict accuracy; 
but there is one besetting fault which has not been sufficiently 
. Pay ype aceite 
of his language to Greece; our earliest 
: s of Latin, save for one or two archaic i 

and a few liturgical or 


scare, are 0 Sth shi ceneiny 





1 consummation ", letion *, 
even ‘end ', oF caput to take on the sense of legal or other 
| ity. In their new > the words could, and [ 
think did, form entirely new rela pa, it 
kennings, which can throw little or no light on the significance 
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they ey Ee have had; for instance, thos brows might, 
omer, be used with no more feeling cither for the 
primitive sense of thos, whatever that was, or consciousness 
of using a metaphor than we have when we ‘reach* a con- 
clusion or * put’ an end to something. And the bulk of the 
idioms analysed are much later than Homer or Plautus. A 
new edition, which it is to be ho the work may reach, 
should allow for this difficulty and for choice get rid of m 
examples which for chronological or other reasons are uncon- 


vin 
Soh H. J. Rose. 


ea nial sire pc i apna By E. ioe Se eee PP. 
ix 327 keley Verity 
li "Gamnbrties University Press), 


California — (London: 
1951. Libis 

Siner the Greeks were the clearest-witted people of antiquity, 
the founders of modern philosophical ; and scientific thought t. 
to whom we owe the very words “logic " and * dialectic oan 
is a certain tendency, implicit rather than explicit, hou 
them as.asortof inhuman reasoning-machines. This th ful 
and well-informed book sets out to correct any such one-sid 
view and to point out the existence of a quite different spree 
a disposition, such as is found in all human communities, to 
think along lines which logic refuses to follow, to be influenced 
by tradition, imagination, emotion and other forces owing 
nothing to the reason. ¢ is struck on p. villi, “ Why 
should wit attribute to the ancient Greeks an immunity from 

* primitive * of thought which we do not find in any 
society open to our direct observation ? 

, as is SEPSDREINS, with Homer, Profesor Dodds 
discusses elaborate excuse for his behaviour 
towards Thaken ca atioan (oe berg ig he lays the 
ame iis sugested r }, the machinery f ect 
his * unbearable feel feel (p- ph hice to Die 
himself, the way, seep: and makes resets 
tion a 


Sd human societics into shamrc- 
cultures and eee 


ieee of the Homeric 
nobles into the former category, w pate ial ara 


d a from legal action) isnot the torments ae ae 
pate Anca a the loss of one’s fellows’ esteem, of ‘ face’. 
ee i ncn, i fe Nyy 
Siarmagnay Pegs ood hbo Ye something to say 0 
noralsation, as the author claims (p. 31), 


| modesty and 1 sense, he 
that his sketch of the devel ent 

| E psi that no simple f will 
explain any 


t ue". Chapter Itt 
has the oy sc rey ea The mg Ne ge of Madness", the 
allusion being to Plato, Phaedr. 2440 6-7. fants ntti 
rasmer aglerbe doonget ype poo wafers gpr ir 
generally are vine origin, and goes on to speak of 
Seopbecy (the discussion of the Pythia, pp. 73 f£, is brief but 
good), the ritual, considered from the psychological point 
of view, of Dionysos and the Korybantes, and 1 

by the Muses, of course in days before that became 
merely a poetical formula. It was worth pointing out (p. 82 
that the idea of the poet being in a frenzy cannot be ro 
older than the fifth century, and he suggests that it is a by- 
product of the Dionysiac movement *. 
In the following chapter, ‘Dream-Pattern and Culture- 
Pattern ", usc is made of what seems a sound. ir 


i 








in a tolerably uniform way, which may be widely ) different 
from that of another society which is organised differently. 
With references to and some courteous disagreement with 


certain of mine written more than a quarter of a 
century 280, he examines what Greek authors, incl 
physicians and pee have to say about dreams, 


most of these visions to our own. 


in which he uses the word, i i.e. | ns who had by one means or 
another come inte contact with these cultures in which shaman- 
monies & and Orpheus, the I hee © ee Boe : 
1m ‘p atter i F OF 
prot of shamans" (p. 147). I should be willing to alan 
that ind the | there i a real ovina 

Orphism than once I nt I did. The. a which 
the author connects with * Orphic” and sitter ve iti is 
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Se ee en i 
senses which were quite new in Greece ’ [p. 152). 

we"This brings the treatment down to the eetine guise aay 
VI speaks of * rationalism and reaction’ in that period. 
content is the encounter between the mass, the conglomerate 
as Gilbert Murray calls it, of inherited and | irrational 
and. the rational attitude of the Ionians, the 
clash between the two in the occasional trials for impiety, 
and the rise of the cult of Asklepios with all that that im 
of non-rational emotionalism. A little is also said 


¥ the un mari en 
i OWT) Laser n, 222), 


last ory ‘takes the story “down, admittedly fe. 236) to to 


Neoplatonism and much else for which the book, pager sayy 
original series of lectures, had no Jag Seager alo ey 
of what the author calls ‘ The Fear of 
ge a which had Sag Ay by etree Lise 
s.c., from the * ope ree from the local limita- 
tions of carlier ys, to yee Sy ps Hellenistic Greece was 


When georarien freedom, as the little 
, there was left, or 


arouses bal ede (p. 237). 


more than an account of the chapters, that is, substantially, of 
the kecunies clelivered in Berkeley. The book contains much 
more, in its full equipment of notes, which often are in effect 
short and highly concentrates ‘chee ig on various details of the 

: two appendices, one on 
minor alterations of articles pu blished fir the. Temes 
rocaccmsbgy arpa a It is much to be hoped that we Bot 
further full-length discussions from the same excellently 


source, 
‘To list the few small points on which the reviewer di 
Dodds and a half-doze 


Ignis Divinus. oa asx Gocusk mci Oe saben 
ment et d‘immortalité: contes, l4gendes, mythes 
et rites. By C.-M. Enswan. Pp. 905. Lund; Gleerup, 
fa ees eae ise, although full and 
some wit treatise, interest 
SEeceleancce si bnation, 4 Lawl search for 
the black hat which is not in the black room. The author is a 
man of good sense, slow to accept fashionable dogmas (as, that 
a myth, of what may be taken to be s myth, necesarily spriis 


from a rite), and seems first to have tyr ome curkus view 
by the PEARCE 8 EET | SOMme CUMOus Views, 
most hazardous int of some pase 
leged burning in one of another o 








Or hack to aay idol of rite, t native or foreign ? 


to find an answer bed 
familiar Season 


al varying 
potent te popular farce) it ate ehet 


Lagoa py ge eeiing 


ficlds, not al 


in a bla 

of course, she. spathenais af erakles himself, from which the 
original discussion such stories as that of 
Demeter and her yo eee Sinaia oumaing, ‘There ® the 
lect Kaleneend bu: -immolation. There is the notoneus 
Sere Gace awit sath There are legends of 


Se Rat to te caee baay, sul ta aaeiy coce Ch be 
demonstrated not to have existed. Belcan er flan 


hot springs). 


‘winged type of 
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doubtfully orthodox ascetic practice intended to win immortal 
and superhuman existence = be the performer. ‘This is discussed 
at some length on pp. 250-2. ere we do secm to have the 
idea that the fire (as in certain neo-Platonic tions, sec 
pp. 204 sqq.) has a Pela virtue which can under certain 
circumstances be employed for the purpose of making a man 
into something more than man. But this is not to say that any 
commonly used ritual or popularly accepted idea underlies 
either the stories men above, or that of the phoenix (into 
which Edsman goes at some length), or the ritual of Mt. 


Oite, | 
H. J. Roaz. 
The Herdsman of the Dead (Studies on some Cults, 


Myths and ds of the ancient Greek 
Colonisation-area). By J. H. Caoon. Pp. ix + 112 
Utrecht: H. de Vrorde, 1952. ras, 6d. 


This work concerns certain cults, myths, and legends con- 
nected with hot aie throughout the Greek world. Such 
cults were, natural thonic in origin; why, then, were these 
Springs so Anh nace? to Herakles, and in particular | to Herakles 
in his Labour with the monstrous herdsman Geryon? (. bases 
Be eet ae tion of Gru pe and others, that € ic 

ceginally a chi deity, a of cattle (souls?) 
in a aden as a shphbeis power ater eed ye, of hot springs also; 
and Herakles, as his victor, re him aa that patron. .c 
extends this view farther. He holds that in almost every 
where there existed hot springs with their local oY Pon 
agers that guardian, whether Geryon or another, was apt to 
by Herakles, in his srr ad réle as the heroic 
Gongueror of Demons. The o it all will then lic in an 
early myth which told that He ‘hen down to Hades to kill 
the cattle-owner, the Herdsman of the Dead, who was also the 
guardian of hot springs; and the birthplace of this myth should 
be sought accordingly in some area carly associated with 
Herakles, and also containing such springs. Thi C. 
was the district round Oita, where were both Herakles and hot 
(Hs te, Thermopylai). Also, it is not far from 
kis, ig eee ant for his thesis, Fei that 
Geryan’ 3 classical setting in [beria arose simply because he was 
an underworld deity, and for the carly G the Underworld 
Th oes in the unknown west beyond Okeanos (Hesiod 
see f.). [et was the Greek colonists who caused his myster- 
to be shifted into the real West. ‘The Chalcidians 
set him in Sicily and the area round Kyme in Italy; the 
Phocarans him to far Tartessos, and there he stayed 
fixed, even after Tartessos had become known to Greek traders. 
C. discusses in detail all the stations and traces of the cult along 
the wat from mainland Greece to sper: finding a Corinthian 
version which held tha lay in the 
Conuthian colonial territory round roses Ambrakia (Hekataios 
F a5 J) In a final chapter he links up with his main thesis the 
cult of Demeter Chihonia at Hermione, and the Thessalian 
story of Admetos of Pherai; and he various places 
where hot springs occur at or near known Hades-entrances. 

In a tradition of such antiquity, and with so many different 
strata, as that lace ane bes pares thie Underworld, 
no modern theory pe Sapa to explain things in such 
a way as to cover Ser ali tt the conflicting data; for the vast literary 
evidence is plainly of very unequal value. C.'s theory i no 

cXception 5 there are awkward gaps, as be himself honestly 
admuta (¢.g. for general argument: even if the colonial version 
did become the sated tase bi one, how did it so successfully swamp 

all traces of the version in Greece proper /— 

or detail: hot springs at Himera, but no certain ic cult 
there recorded; conversely, at a Geryon-cult but no 
But in broad outline his theory presents an attrac- 
ure, surcly preferable at least to those which have 
nasa Phoenician daemon; and it contains 

much valuable material for those who may still wish to take the 


tive 


Geryon 

A few ints may be noted, _On p. 4 C. says: * Before the 
Hellenistic Age we know motiiing ot buildings for bathers or 
anything like equi t ee etcaie cures.’ Does not the 


coinage of Himera, with Jichngiebyag un finance prow bene 
ae gushing water, suggest that by the mud-fifih century 
imera aici advertised her healing waters and had some 
equipment? On p. 47 he suggests that the * Chalkidic ° 
Geryon may be a survival from amegare cage 
winged death<demon; the explanation in Bowra, Gf > 








Portry, pp. 88 and aoe is pene less strained, ed, namely 

Stesichoras gave in hex eqpeclersy Se peers 
; idic * deeming rac the description. 

Not does Gx pnt out the practical reso the Greeks had 


for asserting that to the far West to over- 
it gave them, as ‘* heirs of Herakles’, 


come | fa 
a charter-right to follow their heroic predecessor into that 
iN 
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good trading-area in defiance of the Phocnictans—a piece of 
propaganda crvstallised, according to modern historians, mm the 


further inchades a lin (App. 6) of all vase-paintings 
mein to him which show the ‘Geren Labour. This 1s blished 
useful, but it suffers because, basing ion Klein's list 
im 1886, he retains as far as posible K."s order and 
This means that his list is not chronological, and that he retaims 
K.'s old heading * Rhodian *, while himself Shaner Seve that the 
vases under it are in fact Attic bf. By unite 
be has hac to scatter the twelve closely connected bf. amp eae 
which all belong to Beazley’s * Group EB’ (ASA XXX, t ff.); 
ey appear here as nos. 6, 11, 14, 15, 19, 20, 23, 35, 97; 38, 3 
and, while 19, 23, 35, 37, 39 40 include a reference to Sd 
CXIT the other six do not, early Protocorinthian pyxi 
BM 7 is left where K. put it, as no. 99 among the Attic 
bf, though C. calls it * ientalistic-Corinthian style"; a 
reference to Payne, .VC, Pp. 190, is 1 renees to 
Brazley's Development of Attic Black-Fisure (published since GC. 
wrote “his list) can also be added now to C.'s nos. , 27, 
28, and an addition made to the list from B., p. ‘Ira, mote 4 


(ch. vi): bf amphora, mid-sixth century, Rob Call., enh 
(since the reverse carries a Bacchic scene, this might be added 
to C."s 38 and 99, as a third candidate for identification with 


the unidentified no. 22); add also bf. es Heidelberg 
S 178 and Hirsch Coll. rat (= Neutsch om ny gf, mos. 
band 17 in a good list of Attic bf G Scenes 

In the Preface Dr. Croon apologi if any of his English is 


not idiomatic; but I found it wholly ad 





L. H. Jerreny. 


g der Naturvélker. By P. 
wich: Rhein-Verlag, gS. 
5. F r. &. 


This is one of the non-classical volumes in the series Albae 
Vigiliae, of which several have dealt with Greck religion, In 
spite of its German dress, it belongs in fact to a different circle 
S pei the American, and is translated from an English 
Professor Radin’s other works have dealt mostly 
American anthropology, a field from which almost as 
eich has been borrowed for general use as from Polynesian. 
For classical scholars the main value of the book lies perhaps 
in its warnings against uncritical acceptance of an 
rencralisationy, particularly when these have been over 
ers and historians of t who rata not 
themselves enjoyed direct acquaintance with the material, 
Among these constructions of the late Profesor Corn- 
ford’s earlier works will be interested to find the representations 
collecties of Durkheim and prt iar ra other examples are 
esac’ 4 Momentangdlter and . ee 
own ground, Radin criticises particularly th original 
accounts, given by observers too full o religious 
er pulosgphical notions, of suck familiar term as mand mianile, 


From this American material, supplemented from Eskimo and 


Siberian tribes, presents convincing evidence that the 
religious ous notions of primitive no less than of advanced peoples 
originated with individuals of spiritual or intel- 
n, is t imperfectly under- 
lectual distinetio hen imperfectly und 


stood ancl mechanical applied by the practical majority. 
The latter are thus not the best or the most sources for 
the true meaning of such words as manifo and waten, which 
im properly cre a: more than the insanely strange and 
Among the religious there are those of mantic 
ition on the one hand and on the other the intellectual 
al. ‘These types are particularly 
society has cfinite castes, and it is they who elaborate mytho- 
logy and cosmogony. The mantic are accustomed to 
psychic disturbance, and better able to endure it than the plain 
man, to whom at crises it comes with devastati Sereda 
The evidence presented by Radin will not be to 
those who are Interested in Segoe or who have read 
with any sympathy such a as Rudolf Otto's Das Heilige, 
which naturally the author mentions. His lesson for students 
of Greck and Roman would be to read the sources with 
sensitive care and not to be blinded by inteHectualist sencesbeos 
whether these preacribe too Sone ere, of 
religious advance, or, more insidiously, discount as fives tied oe cr, 
because remote from the people, the utterances of some 2 the 


Lest a, 
ai eC E. D. Pamurnps, 








pure when. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Die Astronomie der Prinagoreer. 2 B. L. VAN DER 
WAERDEN. (Verhande ingen der koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Watenschappen, afd. Natuurkunde. Eerste 
Reeks, Deel xx, no. 1.) Pp. 80, Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Company, 1951. Price not ented 

Having previously dealt with the theory of harme ot Faas | the 
arithmetic of the Pythagoreans, Van der Waendeni in article 
proceeds to discuss their astronomical teachings as far as thes 

can be recovered from Plato, Aristotle, and various fates 

writers down to Martianus ‘Capella, In seventy-four pages of 

text, some thirty-one of which are occupied by the citation in , 

translation of appropriate passages from Greek and Latin 

authors, he sets “nth exbreepaapy 0 rishi of oe f 

t with his on the ory to an 

Seton ci Heraclides of Pontus. = 

After expounding im ral terms the doctrines the 
early Pythagoreans, and contrasting them with those of Anaxa- 
rade Deke is taken as a typical representative of the of 
lightenment, W. to discuss the oe Oe of Plato 


as seen in the Laws (MX and XI), Phaedo, Republic ( anh 7 

TEU. He sets it out and discusses it, under twelve headi 
the undoubted rean influences, except in the 

sequence of the planets, which he reserves for separate dis- 


CUSSION. 
W. then returns to the consideration of. Republic X 616b- 
Gi7c, and Timarws g36b-d and g8c-g9e, together with the 
tions of various ancient commentators, in order to 
wrest the meaning out of these vexed . He enquires 
into the meaning of the breadths of the | etary circles in the 
Republic, Plato's | n of the b jens of Venus and 
Mercury, together with the exact mean the te 
tendency " (ivevtiay | seen her Timarus 38, and Bete the 
conclusion that Plato is alluding to the theory of epicycles. 

was the view of the most ancient commentators, t 

the majoriey of modern authors are unwilling to read this into 
Plato, The breadths of the planctary circles are necessary to 


uararvalpet me coe es; oe ange eis — a cba moves 
rom right to icycle from | tto t, the epicycles 
of Venus and Shercaiey Deore from right to left ‘though their 


circles move with the sun's, this being their ite tendency. 
The expression ee Oe cen see hen’ (mndkow 
pie he considers ‘cin sehr pragnanter Ausdruck fiir Epi- 


“The system of Philolaus and Hicetas, with central fire and 
counter-carth, is then considered; W. considers that an earlier 
mythical system of Philolaus was taken over fifty years later by 
the astronomer-tyrant Hicetas of Syracuse and made into 
mataarer | more astronomical. On the evidence 
Laws VI velhtomert erie he concludes that Plato 


saga 
Modifications the E a corchia syatetar aie then conndove! 
with reference to the dark lies, the movement ofthe earth in 
to (in Jonas 40 he accepts Cornford's interpretation as 
best), and the rotation of the earth. re 
Wit then proceeds to consider the chief 


thagor- 
can menienareae “Ts poset to ; cach et ta 
describe only a single circle, an ao to select the r dl periods iceth 
of revolution that the: ea will be saved?" To which 
there is only one answer: ‘ The periods of revolution 
of the earth and the sun must both be fixed at one year. The 
earth must also rotate daily on its own axis. The circles of 
Venus and must inside that of the carth. The 


radius of the sun’s circle is immaterial: the sun appears, os 
seen from the earth, always as if it stood at the centre, The 
moon revolves round the earth." 

W. concludes that this system, the revolution of all the 
heavenly bodies about a central point, } have been first 
advanced in the middle of the fourth century, in the time of 
pears of ina aici idea of axial ies 

c surveys the conceming Hera particu- 
larly Chaleidius chapters t10 and 111 on the Timgeus. After 
admitting that there are contradictions in the evidence offered 
2 Beatin Rael ce er aage vet ic ebahge me comers ie a 

rast.” From and concludes that this passage comes from 
rom a study of the manuscript tradition he deduces 
har the the figure of us must have shown three concentric 
circles (sun, Wenus, and earth), hence that Heraclides put 
enki the hee lh outlined above. As for the ccercnaper 
ragment, the authenticity or interpolation of “si name 
Heraclides will not affect this int tion. finally 
claims that a geocentric sievetealionce Heracles" theory is 
untenable, 

Arstarchus of Samos is still left with the credit of the belio- 
ockerel he! and the reasons are set out why later astronomers 

paren a he geocentric get Ae The work concludes with a 
ler geocentric theories, with some references to 

Babylonian arithmetical methods and Indian astronomy. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Van der Waerden has shown extreme ingenuity in the re- 
interpretation of the materials available for this study, and 
has results which differ greatly from those previously 
: One wonders whether, in contrast to the over- 

cautiousness of Heath, he has not made too much out of too 
little, especially in Plato; but though his views may not win 
the acceptance of many t~<lay workers on Plato or Greek 
pabder ane sa should provide another incentive for the re- 

of many obscure passages to which we are accus- 
pane to turn a blind eye. 
A. P. 'TReweer. 


The Exact Sciences in Antiqui tana By O. Nevoesaver. 
Pp. xiii + ton, with 14 acres g0 text figures, Copen- 
hagen: Ejnar D. Cr. 42. 7 

Mihai onic te peeiertanion te took: hoes of the six lect 
delivered by Neugebauer at Cornell University retest 
autumn of 1941, hence the original form has foreed u a 
much more ree and summary treatment than would have been 
given in a sais written work. He has, however, taken the 
opportunity to add some detailed notes and a critical biblio- 
graph to each chapter. 

aN ts out in his preface—which is worthy of careful 

for be Diag arsine common sens¢—he has tried to survey 

tionship between the mathematics and 

isc maine nce ancient civilisations. Abandoning to 

Heath the field of Greek mathematics, and passing over the 

complicated technicalities of Greek ge ntean phe he deals mainly 

with mathematics and astronomy in Babylon and Egypt, their 
relationship to Hellenistic science, and the transmission of the 

latter to the Hindus and the Arabs. To put a title to such a 

series of lectures is a difficult onc, and the words * The Exact 

Sciences" are somewhat misleading; they apply quite well to 

the arithmetic discussed, but the astronomers considered were 

‘rather people travelling hopefully towards exactitude than 

actually arriving there. 

After an introduction which emphasizes the fact that the 
transmission of mathematical and astronomical methods and 
material gives us very accurate information about the time and 

ces of the contact of civilisations, N. surveys the 
fields of the exact sciences in six cha dealing with Numbers, 

Babylonian Mathematics, the Decipherment and ing 

of the Sources, Egyptian Mathematics and Astronomy, 

lonian Astronomy, and the Origin and Transmission o Helles 

istic Science. 

Chapter I discusses various systems of numbering, of both 
integers and fractions, as seen in late medieval France, Greece, 
Rome, and the two periods of Babylonian mathematics. 

Chapter IT deals septa ho mathematical methods of the 
Babylonians, im both the old Babylonian and the Seleucid 
periods, these being illustrated by quotations from texts. The 
use Or oral aeaee tables is illustrated, i the use of 

sexagesimal tables for division; there is also a fine 

Plimpton 322) of the relations between 


che aa et pe erg 


tablet which raises quite a ne of sill unsolved 


prob about method. tic fquatio 

Seabed. ae: however, aa | anthmeve, anh ei oe ri 
geometry or algebra; as ‘aredey 7) Pa onian 
mathematics never transgressed the f pre-scientific 





Chapter TT he considers the sources from which we draw 
nowledge of ancient science. After sh how rit 
leading modern | of an ancient mathematical text can be 
—and those who have worked in this field well know how 
Sptqurecty Sick palrrous CON eee SUIT aoe Cee 

of modern editions of various minor 


the lack 
nad even imajor works, he: from manuscripts t o pal 
which have their own at) tchike clay ce but all this 
trouble is, as N. observes ( ‘child's play compared with 
ancient Mi ; {eiculties of cxcavation, pre- 
servation. | publication of fics anc the urgent 1 of 


‘excavating the source material in museums", are 

tioned, before he turns to a sample apes fart 
Ha disposed, in | Cha er IV, crudity o 

mathematics and and 6 , ‘deals Et oe tr wih 


commonly 


men- 






Geek haz round tics. “The 

csasehche the Coreek Dp heemnocninipet ovpanel (rithmetcal) 
to astronomy are mentioned, as is the survival of 

praaitive arithmetical devices in the Demotic and Greek 
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astrological papyri. The antecedents of Hindu and Arabic 
mathematics form the final topic. 

The book has a useful chronological table at the beginning, 
diagrams throughout the text, an index and an excellent set of 
plates, re a delightful ‘reproduction i in colour of ‘ Sep- 
tember", fi Book of Hours of the Duke of Berry, which 
N. uses as a starting point for his discussion of numbers. 

This work, like the lectures, ts less for the expert in any 

part of this field than for the intelligent layman or 
the beginner; but it should encourage such readers to turn their 
attention to the more detailed and specialised works in various 
domains of this field, including the more solid works of Neuge- 


himself. 







A. BP. Treweex. 


Arrest and Movement. An essay on space and time 
in the tational art of the ancient side) 
East. By H. A. GroexeWwEGEN-Frankrort. Pp. xxi + 
o229, with g4 plates and 47 text figures. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1951. 50s. 


This important k reviews the arta of the three most 
acsthetically original civilisations of the Greek world— 
those of aot Finn ancl Crete—in relation to their 


treatment of A ee problems of space and time. The author's 
consideration of the peculiarities ap spatial rendering i is by no 
means limited to focal characteristics. When ing, for 
instance, of dramatic tension in painting and lief, she ie, 
quently treats form and subject as inse a a perfectly 
legitimate method of interpretation usually ign ored in modem 
art criticam. Here it produces an o th id ti since 
the formal aspects of an art are subject to fe but its 
manner of : tain 1 Tot. 

Mrs. Frankfort's effort to sea fob ne the total significance 
of a particular style sometimes leads to over-claboration, but 
every reader who takes the trouble to negotiate these intricacies 
will find the thought behind them perfectly logical, and richly 


rewarding. 

The arts of Egypt and Mesopotamia have been studied during 
twelve years of excavation in both countries, a contact which has 
imparted its own fa aon to the writer's s ip. 

and Mesopotamian sections are concerned 
with the problem ek monumentality, that i, with the relation 
of temporal events to what webs 

After odynastic times, | achieved this only in sculp- 
ture in the round, Since and reliefs in the tombs of 
the Old aaa Middle not provide for a spectator, 
the spatial relation between object observer was ignored. 
Only under Seti I did scenes in relief become for a short time 
monumental. 

The Amarna revolution uprooted the long tradition of time- 
less existence in art. Its interest was concentrated on the p 
ing moment. The discursive reliefs of Rameses II I 
treat the tremendous historical events of their reigns in scenes 

ere sym and actuality are unrelated. After them 

ian art becomes repetitive and therefore static. 

te oe Art did develop a conception of the tome 

. in reliefs which represent the facts of history as the 

ent of a divine command, Mrs, Frankfort rightly calls 

the triangular stele of Naramsin, which shows the king at the 

of the w surge of conquerors and downward fall 

the defeated, a true monument commemorating a human 

schiaveshin which is both actual and transcendental. One 
may, in fact, assert that the hero has arrived in art. 

In relief, on — other hand, human and divine 
activities are t apart, the God app ing as a sytnbol 
from above, so that ume "s euiee to armel and 
in the tragic hunting scenes, its Soe ts cterioraics into a 
somewhat shallow record of victories author shows how 
this secular vision, unique in prehellenic ee turned the minds 
of the sculptors to the problem of topogra pa 
herence. ‘Their suggestion of perspective by means o 
yas niavte’ Sor peaed, she coaaners, CON ro Hellenistic 
times. Assyrian relief is nat important to us for its 
probable influence upon carly attempts to render 
space and corporeality. 

Readers of this Journal will feel a 
part of Mrs. Frankfort's book, whic 
a world, as she says, which is intellectually and mor 
our grasp. Even if we knew the factual history of Minoan 
(Crete, the secret of its valucs would elude us, since it avoids the 
subject of human achievement out of lack of the desire for 
monumental significance, The author describes this art as a 
sort of serious play in Huizinga’s sense; responsible because 
Based on ritual, but always anonymous. In contrast to Egypt 
arc tamia, where the religious event transcends 











jal interest in the third 
aka with Aiinoan ari: 
beyond 


action, the human agent in Crete inco rates the event, 
Sir John Forsdyke's recent identification of the chieftain on the 
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stone vase from Haghia Triada as Minos himself would in no 
way invalidate such a claim, since the bearer of that title would 
Be aes accustomed néle, in receiving the hides of victims of 
Sa e. 

In ting with Nilsson and Karo the notion of Mycenac 
a5 a ae outpost of the Minoan Empire, Mrs. Frankfort 
emphasises, even more than they do, the difference in content 
beneath the similarities of style. She applies the * torsion * 
and ‘unending rappert’, discovered by tz in Karmares 
vase-painting, to the general formal aspect of epececntanional 
art in Crete, perceiving ‘a sense of 


i not d “ate ". In the best fresco inting, she 
notes, “balance oa and cent movement 
makes the greases ‘and convincing ‘ak onpendd form? 


She stresses the harmonic coherence of these frescoes as belong- 
ing to painting in the modern sense, in contrast with the linear 
clarity of the great Eastern Kingdoms. The Minoan 
vision, as she justly points out, is not naturalistic in the sense 
of a conscious interest in the appearance of the phenomenal 
world, nor is it expressed in truc landscape, since not only 
depth, but also verticality, ts i - Ets fepaves Heat fe ae 

se. What they carey is authentic movement in an 
inarticulate setti author reaches beyond the * iber- 
haupt Leben * ME actine with the term * absolute mobility’, 
recognising the key to Minoan art in the self-sufficiency of its 
movement. An un quality of freedom 1 not 
only the functional relation of the parts of single figures, but 
even their weight. 

Some of these conclusions may seem a littl sweeping, but 
no one spangree has esau so precisely the essential peculiarities 
of Cretan art. The result should be of value to artist and 
archaeologist alike. 

G. RK. Levy. 


Assur und Babylon. By Farmorich Wetter. 72 pp., 36 
tes and « map. Berlin: Werlag Gebr. Mann, 1949. 
ML. 3. 

This book is one of a series on the art and culture of the 
ancient Near East as represented by obj ts in the collections 
of the Berlin Museum. In 3 Die Sumerer and Dre 
i excellently Ulustrated. The 
author is an experienced a pchaealaniets having been with the 
Poidevey Ak Babylon (afagct Acwur, (2099-10 oS hae 

at Babylon (1 Igr7 ¢ draws most 
illustrations from ob ob leariieeed at these sites. 

A two-page introduction outlines the history and 
of the two countries, It is obvious that in such reve maine 
Senha se tee even the main essentials of such complex 


Se Oe ht of our ever-i knowle An 
adequate setting or discussion of selectes _ objects o ‘art is, 
however, given. The presentation commences with a fine 


| from dealers, as it fitted a 
, whither it had been taken as 
booty from Mari. 


Puzur-Ishtar, the governor ( sk) of Mari, while the head 
yp tog ac oe aha oh ogc André Parrot, the 
excavator of Mari, considers that the statue could be cither 
one of the god Dagan presented to the temple by the governor, 


ciorite head. This was 
headless statue found ae 





or of the governor himself re ted, by Se ee ae 
wears, 08 deified (Bibliotheca Irientalis vii, 2 a/4, p. 

The whole ace of . art is vi “traloaicalle 
as follows: (i) The Old Bi Period. In addition to the 
Baers neAe ee ta peotie i ienns preted by refereoce to the 
Epic of G li) The Cassite Period, The curious 


brick wall built by Karaindash II round the Innin-Ishtar 
temple (Eanna) at Uruk-Warka. This is of special interest 
in that i it is unfortunately the only object? in this book illustrating 
jordan at Wa fs in 9289, Morene ove, i depicts the vmbol 
at \Warka in I q. orcover, t syn 
se the fio which, with the sacred tree, recurs on 
several of the illustrated objects (a ‘linder seal, some ivor 
fragreents, and the bas-relief on | ib’s water=t 
found at Assur. A cult relief, also from Assur and dated in hes 
Cassite period, shows two beside an unknown god. 
Each two vases from which the waters flow. tin arty 
ment of this crowded plaque and the full-face presentation 
tie Heures mer. bets forerunner of a Parthian {2 y relict of a 
snakes found in May 1951 by the Iraq Expedi- 
tion to Hatra (Al Hathr), which lies west of Assur. (in) 
Illustration of the Early A a Art is limited to the throne cut 
in stone’ to the shape of the symbol of the Nusku and 
dedicated to that god at Assur by Tukulti-Ninurta I (1255-1215 
Serer A few worked ivories stated to be from the same reign 
areshown. The* wheel" pattern on these furniture decorations 
is similar to that on ivories found at Nimrud (Calah) during 
fe meateee by te Baan School Hf Archecoloey 101 Irie 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


and dated in the reign of Assurnasirpal If (884-859 s.c.). 
iv) The Neo-Assyrian nted by a few objects 
the Germans’ own excavations at Assur such as the 
broken basalt sarcophagus of Sh V, while a broken 
stone hawk's head, some bronze bowls and bells and a painted 
Vase serve to remind us of the advances over Sumerian aries ie 
This | of art is 





bef have been well pu ished by cs ies 
Stones " Assyria, where gives their arch logical 
bitorical context. The fashion of sculptured and inscribed 
palace walls was reintroduced by Prats icing Soret 
us that on the walls of his new at Nimrud, ‘which in- 
Sal are Rane erie Felis examin od 
might in all the lands mountains, and seas where 


marched. I drew on the walls in relief ( (rp che Soe na ee 
a noe * {an ar aa inscription}. ith arg a 

et republishes some pieces t "Berlin 
Museum. One slab shows a sa ve Gyms standing beside 


the stylised * tree of life", from which it draws * the strength | for 
th and wisdom’. Since other sculptures show the king 
n this same attitude, Wetzel Tightly concludes that each of these 
figures represents the king in his role of intermediary between the 
and men. It is not easy, however, to accept his view that 
at this late period the people would naturally interpret this 
scene as a picture of Tammuz, the tion god whose annual 
death a and resurrection is reflected in the winter and spring 
engi It is a pity that this useful guide book is dominat 
by a theory of Moortgat which seems to have been accepted 
unquestioned, There are no references to the god Tammuz 
Stand the W. Semitic Adonis-cult) cither in the inscriptions which 
y these sculptures or in any of the many texts found 
s which housed these fine monuments. 
are e Neo-Babylonian art is carefully and well illustrated 
from the finds made in Babylon itself. Several of the best 
reconstructions are grouped together with a map to show their 
location in the city. o The model of the temple-tower (ziggurat) 
area, the reconstructed procession way with its one hundred 
and twenty lions in coloured onthe alle] Baran 
gateway and the decorated of Nebuchadrezzar's 
fom comin iva vi es ofthe sale and magnon 
digte brig <ncasiop which th ‘the centre of 
the world * 1s now cane rom the - museum on the site) 
“the habitation of foxes and jackals *. | 
D. J. Wrestan. 





Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant. By F. H. 
STusainas. Pp. xvi + Ett, with LO oa a 


figures. University Press, 1951. 2 
The hock le & aivaie eed kcdk CRE ROR ioe of the 
found in Rhodes and ge ge 


Mycenacan wares to 
ius asidotieray we re 
found in Syria, Palestine, and 
the berniaton Hons a were; of De Stu 
and cocbequently these TS ee 
of Sect ie nie date keen a ing 
cteness (a matter on which | am not sone igre 
tut. sn iis setting: out, as the Vaecs and he 
possible, attributed to one or other of the stylistic subdivisions 
in Mycenaean pottery recently formulated by Furumark, to 
sbbdiags pays a well-deserved tribute. 
Mycenaean ery can, however, also be divided, at least 
her its initia stages, into a nana of local styles which 
pee ag Rare x gfe 3 - oe tt Sign ig Pres at 
yrenac. In search for the origin yoenacan 
wares found in the Levant, 5. makes full use of his knowledge 
of these local variations, and enlightens the reader in two 


s Seay. 


nature 









admirably written chapters dealing with My pottery 
in and that on Rhodes in a deseript 

of the Minoan settle ee eres nine aceend a Sie 
acan colony before the fall of Bonossos. The style as it 


on lar hte Oates ce gala hea ed 


"Finally, the fact that 5. has based himself on the material 
Fires es | oro pests ees bo toss sa ort the chronotlog 
to denve certarn. 
. Dearing on the history of the Mycen- 
aran empire, and indeed on that of the Near East, bet ween 
t400 and 1200 B.c. 
5.'s main Soe Tits Se ete eee ee 
the Levant originate rather from Rhodes and Cyprus during 
the L.H. ILA phase, and specifically from Cyprus g the 
L.H. MIB phase. The a oy front Bevis mtiayate L 
not really competent to criticise. It is obvious that his case i 
clearly and reasonably argued, and he also displays an admirable 
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caution in the consideration of the possible modification 
of his views as a result of further discoveries. jg reap 
“p nature, es make. In | 
ycenaean emphasises the differences 
between fe locks tes eae mainland Greek one; but he 
rather leaves me wondering about the similarities, which are 
presumably numerous, or else one would not be able to call 
ic. He moe tin the Sat the iveseonce between 

the pe ba ap enna | — becomes very pronounced 
inception of L.H. II Now this stage, in mainland 






Greece, is bly clearly distinguishable frorn the p lacy cc 
. TTA; t what extent is this pee in Cyprus? I 
: LH. INIB purely a te Ce out 
L.F nTIEA, contemporary with L.H. I mainland Greece, 


or does it in any way reflect the L.H. NIB development as 
a t in ma Greeoe—or viec versa? That is the 
uestion I feel I would like to have had a clearer answer to, 
aici 


it is perhaps beyond the main purpose of 5.'s book. 
5. yen iecerel him rightly, ead rd some conclusions 


from homogencity independence to political 
homogencity or ievendetion. "He says, for instance Ep. 108) : 
* "The very fact that we can im that ae at ke 


nc. = LH. ITB) so much more readily dist 
waricty of MM tery is itself 
the close unity of the agen world, 
the close political unity aga eli if so, then I 
would be inclined to say that, although a close cultural homo- 
seny stems to mec ce for close gree unity, I 
oubt whether it is: F to arpucthat the ¢ disappearance 
of a cultural homogencity need necessa 
ing of the close political unity. 5. als not neglect other 
evidence, by means, as he makes good use of the Hittite and 
Egyptian pds © to show that the central control of the Mycen- 
acan empire had slackened at least by the third quarter of 
the thirteenth a eatoehae Bc. But seuss ce for the sie 
cen uring the greater part 
the duration of LT TITB) the Hittite records are re evidence that 
the central control was stull very mr ways 
that the Ahhiyawa were the Aphocanis 
§."5 conclusion that the majority of t 
in Syria, Palestine, and are imports of Cypriot manufac- 
rips cient oan orgien Dine: 
ronology, owever, it appears to me possible 
led Myee Furumark'’s scheme. 5. 







cc lessen- 





Se caribuiable 1 the. 
1915 B.C. He clawitice as LHL IIIB, however, two pieces 

ished preceding the Sct 1 level which the excavator found in a evel 

Peat ake 82-3). If then these pieces 

Ere to be placed before there not perhaps reason for 
placing the introduction of L.H. HIB before 1315 2.0.2 

"So much forthe main part of te book: also includes three 

: ed respectively to chapters II, III, and V. 

i eet eae ely tery in 
the s of the south-east Aegean other t es, and in 
veestern Asin Mixior. Te 3s & roost useful account of all that has 
Sree eet nvtesteritvirt, Pes 
ments to make. his reference to Kos, rather think that 5 
is dies me Bi incorrect in his Lpavincar hr that Soatras all the 

tery from this i> Saints Rwae ee eles ep contrary, 
Fbeliew bes ieee x Healy any ‘bat disappeared. And so far as 
cracum on Samos, 1 can vouch from 


personal 
Src crieda: thar frose Myeenesan waleciel has been found Were 
than was recorded; but whether it is sufficient to invalidate 
§."s statement that there is no question of a Mycenaean settle- 
Appendix B is a'valuable catalogue f and sherds on 
is a valua e of vases 
which painted ‘rs’ marks have been identified, and 5. 
nceurte reproduction ofthee marks His sugeetion thatthe 
reproduction of these mar suggestion that t 
might be evidence of manufacture, when found on 
es orken's is a plausible one, Aira: tere 
arguments t are not strong—as he he admuts. 
reader may be more favourably inclined towards his suggestion 
if he consi the conclusions reached by t the book as a whole. 
In any case, it seems clear 


that these potters’ marks were 
virtually restricted to the East errancan. 
C offers a few comments on Mycenaean yeenacan pottery in 
Cilicia, Further investigation in this area would certainly 
nepararhares hat this book is of value 
eral, it is my impression that is uc 
to the non-specialist as well as to the specialist and to the 
historian as well as to the archacologt cheaper irene 
produced by the Cambridge University Press, and the layout is 
such that 5. has been able to dispense with an index. I came 
across only one misprint. 
V. R. oA. Dessoroven. 
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Mission de Ras Shamra, V. Ugaritica II. Nouvelles 
études relatives aux découvertes de Ras Shamra. 

By C. F. A. Scuagrren. Pp. xv + 320, with 45 plates 
antl 131 text figures. Paris: P. Geuthner, 1949. 3000 
francs. 

This is Vol. V in the series published by the Ras Shamra 
Mission. Chapter I is a study of the repousst gold and 
patera found in 1933 in a building destroyed in the ack fous 
teenth century. Schaeffer claims that these represent an inde- 

ent, Syrian, school of art: i animal frieze he peanuts 
Mesopotamian in sy ut in recognising ties 
wih be rg te woekd wegard the Syrian arte oe 
oO he w the Syrian artists as 
Sriginators rather than ts. The subjects of the decoration 
are tentatively | in terms of Ugaritic mythology. 
In any case it seems fair to r the vessels as local work, the 
first, as Schaeffer claims, of many objects of * Phoenician’ 
metalwork such as were among the media of diffusion of Oriental 
art to the west. Their date in the fourteenth century shows 
that the Phoenician metalwork in Homer may be yet another 
feature duc to Bronze Age epic tradition, and not, as some have 
thought, te the anachronistic pen (or lips) of an eighth-century 


Se ot hoagie I] discusses at some length the * torque-bearers ' 

who appear at Ugarit about the nning of the second 
millennium {Middle Ugarit I), heralding a ra increase in 
local bronze-working, and whose are charac- 
terised by bronze torques with ond Paattennd ends, knobbed 
togele-pins, spring-like spirals of bronze wire, triangular 
daggers, and pierced bronze axes. Schaefier adduces parallels 
for these associated ty some of them quite startling, from 
Hungary, Eohemia, Sean: Germany, and he own 
Alsace; and there secms reason to beliewe the western 
examples derive ultimately from the castern (though the 


be axe does not seem to have spread like the simpler types) ; 
tut there is less of a case for 


te-oarers themscle rodigious pere- 
iation "of the borg ves Into western 


ce. To the time of tx thet torque-bearers at Ugarit bel 
the two cast silver Moros found in 1932 and here pve 


in connexion with the ch ‘Sehaetie ident stelai with 

sentations of deities which identifies with the c ief 
gods of the later mythological texts of U 

ae sola Pong Anuar a ~ of Ba‘al, now dated, 
on stra ‘oe not originally ap t, to Middl le 
Ugarit I (e. 1800-1750), which is consonant with the sculp- 
ture’s He statuary of the Middle Kingdom. 
is a rst instalment of the Corpus of pottery 
it ly y planned as a separate volume. Of the eighty Ppt 

of line drarbiga the first sixty present hares examples es.of 
arranged mainly by find-groups in roug chronolo ater 





* Pottery detabie only by style ee and the enormous 


mass of finds in any fase made total presentation of the material 


res ee The drawings give a fair of the range of 
pottery of ware oF . ‘but one often feels 
the need for that fuller tematic | n which ts reserved 
for a later publication. The twenty of com- 

tive tables are d to tice the range of variations in 
particular types; but they cover only some types, and even for 


these do not give all varieties. For the pole a rary 

the M pottery at Ras Shamra ts of su interest; a 
: ‘of it has, of course, been illustrated in earlier rts, 
so that the present Corpus can add few new types, but it indicates 
an even greater plenty of this ware than one could a 
The zo rhytons seem more astonishing than ever. 
Much of this M is of Cypriot character (cf. the 
reviewer's Mpc. Pottery from the Levant), but some very rare or 
even unique forms (eg. fig. 72, 23, and Pt MXXIX) suggest 
ypothesis supported by the plausible 
tion of certain pierced sherds (fig. git as potters’ 

ws, ‘ribs’ or "), and by o evidence 
tantalisingly) ) for later publication. Some say the 
een ce of good cating is to leave the table with an appetite 
or more. 








F. H. Sruseiras, 


Enkori-. Alasia. Nouvelles Missions en Chypre 1946- 
50. (F Archaeological Mission and Cyprus 


Goverment Joint Lit to Enkomi, I.) 
By C. F. A. ScHAEFFER. . ix + 448, with 116 plates, 

4 plates in colour and 140 text figures. Paris: Klinck- 
Sock: 1952. 10 Gr. 


It is always a pleasure to read yet another excavation report 
Professor Schaeffer. He always finds such a lot, and pub- 
lishes it in extraordinarily full detail. Both in these ways, and 
also because of his astonishing vitality and enthusiasm for his 
finds, he continually reminds us of Sir Arthur Evans. They 
have much in common, these two great figures, including a 
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tendency to become so excited by the matter in hand for con- 
an that the planning of their books is not always very 
orl 

This book describes some excavations carried out in the 
neighbourhood of the site of Enkomi in ais Professor 
Schachter has excavated there both some tom nd part of a 
town-site, of before and after the beginning of he Tate Bronze 
Age, an event which can be dated to about 1550 B.c. There is 
an cnormous amount of material, most of it of types familiar 
from the excavations of the British Museum and the Swedish 
Expedition to Cyprus of the rogos. He has also found some 
nice little bronzes and a marvellous silver cup with inlaid 
decoration. And he has very greatly inereasad t value of his 
book by his helpful descriptions and discussions of comparative 
material from cee. warmer Re ted by hi 

wo periods are fairly fully represen is excavations ; 
an repent fi rom about 1350 to 1225 B.C., when the ruling classes 
were * Achaeans*, in his view, an from about 1200 
to 1100 B.c., when the rulers were the ‘ Sea Peoples" ey 
Iron Age. ‘Of the carlicr time is a splendid building wit 
ashlar walls in which enormous blocks appear. Between the 
two epochs was a short interval, when the ‘ Achacans " were 
, #0 Professor Schaeffer sa a by some Mycenean 
poopie who 1 may have come from Rh bringing Close Style 
Wires ont to those of Ialysos. 

Schaeffer describes a great quantity of material 
which he dates to the twelfth and eleventh centuries, the epoch 
of the ‘Sea Peoples’ of whom we know something from the 

tian rec He illustrates some dome-shaped seals 
with this ‘eateetals saying that | seals cannot be from Egypt, 
Crete, or Greece, but may be from some part of the Near East 
not yet recognised, He also illustrates interesting cylinder 
seals. In his view the Early Iron Age invaders occupied 
Enkomi by force at about 1200 5.c., after the time when Close 
Style ttery was in use at that site, but before the time of the 
introduction of Granary Style ware. This Granary ware was, 
so Professor Schaeffer belicves, at first imported, and later 
imitated locally, the original impulse to importation bemg due 
to the destruction of Mycenar. 

For our author, all the important movements which brought 
peoples from one part of the castern Mediterranean world to 
another at this critical time in the world’s history were from 
west to cast. He could, I think, only propose such an outline 
of those events if he focused his attention on the very : 
world of the region from Syria to Greece, and refused to look 
outside it. As an excavator he is entirely right to concentrate 
his attention on the matter in hand, which i is his material. But 
when, without his gaze, he tries to write history, he is 
less likely to counnananed our close attention. As an excavator, 
with a. sense of responsibility, and as a man of enterprise 
Professor Schaeffer is sup. . He is almost as fast in describ- 
ing his finds as waa Sir Flinders Petrie. What an object 
oats for ourselves, whose great excavator at Ur a vast 

mons ithe material nearly thirty years ago, material which 
meal p us in understanding western Asiatic history, but 

who have never insisted on the publication of more than part 
wipe And fh we are the most dilatory of all, we are not 
alone in our failure to communicate results even reasonably 
none What is the use of excavation ifitis not} spsnamcnign sepa 

in greater detail than is possible in p ry 
We owe to Professor Schaeffer a most HS matter debt of grati- 
tude for having set a high standard in this matter. 

Burros Brown. 


Essai de classification de la céramique e 
d’Enkomi (Campagnes 1946 et 1947). E. Cocme 
pe LA Featé. Avec un préface de C. F. A. SCHAEFFER. 


y 66, with 11 plates 
and @ text figures. Paris’ Geut 1951. tooo fr. 

It would be unfair to expect from this more than a fore- 
taste of the light which the excavations at Enkomi may be expec- 
ted to shed, What every Mycenaean archacolognt, ated with 
tombs and bemused with typology, hankers, or ought to hanker 
stratigraphy on a settlement site, But 
are by Seat finding that 

the 1 


(Institut Pata an et historique, LIV). ede Beyrouth, Bibliothéque 


in this book, b sus that t 
campaigns at ‘Lorn, with which aan are here Seventies 
far the most part from aress and | disturbed 


cultivation or other archaeal ne 
Coche de la Ferté s accordingly oe ips in his 
clains, and em the provisional nature of his results. 
This, then, i is the hors @eures; we can still look for the main 
repast in the definitive publication of the better preserved 
parts of the site, 

Nevertheless, the 1946-47 material, classified by the writer 
mainly on Furumark’s scheme, tells us agooddeal. Mycenacan 
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pores: of L.H. II style, begins to appear in the first Late 
onze Age town (Level VII), and there isa continued sequence 
of development ee HA and IIIB to the IIIC and sub- 
Mycenacan styles ¢ finds correspond pretty closely with 
the Mycenaean | “apigh —— known from tombs in Cyprus, 
except for the hase. t from two pots found by 
J. F. Daniel in a ‘to at pais Mycenacan TIC has only 
turned up in Cyprus here at Enkomi and at Sinda. At Sinda 
Furumark regards its appearance as due to a new wave of 
settlers and influence from Greece; but at Enkomi, the writer 
tells us, there is mo evidence of such a break, but rather a 
continuous Sec of nace ir ara ery The sub-Mycenaean 
ware (what Furumark ed Late Cypriot 
[It ware") is divided, with some stratigraphic support, inte 
Lower and Up per, and the close of some of it to 
Philistine potter y is noted. Finally, ie teadion of Mycenacan 
decoration is fi through to its rough imitations in the 
relici-decorated * ener ie pottery which succeeds the sub- 
sg gains 

t may be regretted that the author has not given a fuller 
account of the generality of pottery in successive phases, but 
chosen rather to dlustrate each by es, which, however 
characteristic, can give only a partial picture, Nor are we 
told whether non-Mycenaean wares occur in the same 
contexts as the Mycenarcan. ‘The account of shapes repre- 
sented erin deserves a more prominent place in the discussion, 
and might have been more detailed: what sort of cup or 
kylix, for example, is intended by | d pied ?—an important 

ucstion, since ordinary Mycenacan sean Kyle types are so rare in 

yprus; and what were the stirrup-jars Tike? Shape and 

decoration need to be studied together—as the writer has 

in his treatment of the bowls with horizontal handles 

which are characteristic of ITIB and LIC. One can easily 

be too analytical in the study of Mycenaean pottery, as in the 

comparison (p. 14) of the concentric circles on a pilgrim flask 
from Amarna with those on a cup from Enkomu, 

The author has clearly studied and profited by the earlier 
literature on ee ener but a few odd misunder- 
standings arc a 12, for example, the reference 
to Stubbings ‘edly muddle as well as irrelevant; the frag- 


ments in pl, IV, 1-7, cannot strictly be described as of the Close 
Style, though probably rightly assigned to the period of the 
Close Style and related to it in decoration (it is worth noting 


here, perha , how near they are to some oft pe sherds from the 
Athenian Gracf Pl. 6, nos. 191, 212, 213, etc.) ; 
more serious, since it leads to dire carne ee is 

confusion Ved “i cry jure hosp el yoenac 
and pottery ranary ee Care The writer is careful 
to state that, on nie evidence of the rial under discussion, 
conclusions as to absolute chronology are at best tentative. 
Even so, it is to read that | d'autrurs confinucet 
di siluwer pers 1200 the final sack of Mycenae; and to find a date 
near 1200 for the T War described as a hypothesis. The 
former has penta been put forward by one or two scholars; 
the latter is supported by the voice of nearly all antiquity, and 
by the excavators of Troy. 

But if he is sometimes too prompt to give absolute dates, ee 
writer recognises, at beast in discussing the latter phases, tha 
sequence dating must precede * absolute * chronology. ae 
it will be time to go into this when we have fuller evidence from 
the better stratified parts of the settlement. Excavation 


continues, 
F. H. Srupamas. 


Anfinge der griechischen Grossplastik. By F. 
Howannx-Wepermc. Fp. 164, with 65 text figs. Berlin: 
Gebr. Mann, 1950. DM. 15. 

Dr. Wedeking has written an interesting those not casy book 
on the beginnings of Greek monumental ure. In general, 
he | the conclusions of R. J. H. Jenkins (Dedalica) with 
F. Matz's modifications (Gnomon 1937, 401 ff.), but observes that 
the Daedalic style—to retain a term against which he protests — 
if at home not only in Doric lands, but also in the 
Cyclades, § and even Attica (pp. 65-7, 71-2), From the 
date and number of the exam les he argues that it was in the 
Cyclades and probably in ee that the life-size marble 
statue was created (esp. -71), though the N.E. Pelo- 
Eat type eee coal the form of the head (p. 94) and the 

establi nel ent Attic master, 

‘rods pe the one who has left us the Dipylon head and the New 

ork p. 95). Crete, facile in adapting but uncreative, 
hada tie oo he eciuite seuie: the Dreros figures are 
overrated, and the Auxerre dess is doubtfhully, Cretan 

(pp. be 15). During the sixth century the direct influence of 

lon sigh en | cerca tages ee in a 
enfeebled in Cyelades eto - but 

passed to the Greek prea Re i 


Die 
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his claims by some excellent analyses of particular statues and 
other works, by uncertain historical and literary pnealvie 
(e.g. pp. 96, 143-4), and by comparisons with the character of 
the relevant schools of wane painting (pp: 110-13, 134-9), and 
concludes that it was only in the Cyclades in the seventh century 
that the conditions were favourable for the emergence of 
monumental sculpture. 

Much of this is sound, but much is speculative. W. does 
well to imsist that the origins of Greek sculpture are complex, 


that the Cyclades have been unduly neglected—th since 
W. wrote his text G. Karo (Greek Personalily, 180 ff.) and G. M.A. 
pioned them—and that 


Richter (Kowoi, 42 ff.) have chamy 
Crete was outside the main stream. But his estimate and 
division of the Sunium secms to go beyond the evidence 
(pp. 75-2 \ incidentally should like to know how far the 
resemblance in the head of the biz kouros from Sunium to the 
Cleobis is the result of deliberate restoration. On the general 

isons with vase-painting also there may be doubt, and 
not only because the arts do not necessarily march in step. 
W, remarks that Protocorinthian is a miniature style, and argues 
that there could then have been no monumental style in Corinth: 
but what of Corinthian free painting, which presumably is 
reflected in the Chigi group as well as in the metopes from 
Thermon? Cycladic vase-painting admittedly 1 lithe known, 
but seems to me more mannered and provincial than W. 
asserts, But his characterisation of Cretan is shrewd, though 
in part mistaken (I follow J. K. Brock, whose important study 
is soon to be published). 

The two introductory chapters deserve mention. The first 
gives a fair account of the preliminaries and of the development 
of monumental traits in the century before the Nikandre, and 
here W's uaintance with the terracotta figurines from 
Samos is valuable, The second chapter on the written tradition 
is prudently inconclusive about Daedalus, and then discusses 
the earliest inscriptions of statues and statuettes: W. points 
out that the epigraphic evidence does not coincide with the 
literary, and in particular restores the importance of Naxos. 

Altogether thi is a tive, if not significant, essay. 
The style, which tends to abstraction, and the arrangement are 
not too lucid. The illustrations are good and apt, and include 
fe eee cant ayearance ot ibe book are 
(figs. Go-r). The printing and appearance of | . are 
excellent. The price is reasonable. 

| R. M. Cook. 


Ricurer. Pp. ix+ 79, 142 figs. tenet Ghrendon 
Press, 1951. 254. 

In this sere based on lectures delivered at Dumbarton 
(Oaks in ee three which seem 
to her to be of especial significance in the history of classical 
sculpture—the years 480-445 8.c., the last decades of the fourth 
century B.c., and the first century 8.c., characterised by her as 
the age of Gracco-Roman art. } 

The first chapter opens with a vivid account of the outburst 
of naturalism which marked the transition from archaic to 
* classical’ art after the Persian War. It is described as 
sudden; but there had, after all, been some earlier experi- 
ments in varied and agitated poses, as in the case of the Heracles- 
and-Hind metope from the Athenian Treasury at Delphi, 
Sralbins of the Gre faregpetn to 7 t gro 50° | of ale ¢ and 
da fith , 1950, p. £26, n. 45, fig. 406). n particular i ' 
it is claimed that the Se bntetea. ts facia , on after ¢. 
480 acted as a stimulus to portraiture; and now famous 

tocles at Ostia is placed beside the Vatican Arptogiton 
and dated toc. 460. At this point a number of questions pre- 
the naturalistic rendering of typical instances of cmotion, 
exertion, old age, and so forth, on the one hand, and portraiture, 
the capturing of a specific individual likeness, on the other? 
Granted that the Vatican Arstogiton head is a faithful copy 
of the 477-6 original, in what sense can it be called a true 
portrait of the Tryannicide? What are its individual traits? 
And how does it differ from the unindividualised and typical 
blind Homer at Munich (fig. 4): contrasted by the author 
(p. 35) pe aba proper? We may concede that the hair 
and beard of the Themistocles come very close in treatment to 
those of the Aristogiton and that the overlapping of the lower 
by the upper eye-lids and the shadow-effect of the wrinkle at 
the outer corner of each cye may be due in the former, as in the 
latter, to the Roman-age copyist. But what evidence have we 
for the existence of a fifth-century genuine portrait-type of 
Themistocles, from which the Ostia herm could have been 
derived? As G. Becatti has pointed out (La Critica d'Arte, 
1942), the Magnesia statue, so far as it is known to us from coin- 


types, was beardless, heroic, and purely ideal; and it does not 
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seem probable that the picture containing a representation of 
Themustocles, which, according to Paibewed (0 i, 2), his sons 
set up in the Parthenon on their return from exile, was a realistic 
likeness and established a sculptural portrait-tradition. In fact, 
a passage in Demosthenes (c. Aristecr., 196) strongly suggests that 
before, and in, the mid-fourth century no honorary portrait- 
statues of Themistocles and Miltiades existed in Athens. We 
cannot lightly brush aside Becatti’s suggestion that the small 
statue (sixiview) of Themistocles to be seen in Plutarch’s day 
in the temple of Artemis Aristobula in Athens (Them. xxn, 2), 
the statues of Themistocles and Miltiades which Pausanias saw 
in the Prytancium at Athens tl, xVill, 9), and the statues of 
Themistocles and Miltiades in the theatre at Athens mentioned 
by a scholiast on Aristides (161, 19) were all late-Hellenisuc, 
classicising ‘reconstructions’, part of a ‘ programme” for 
advertising the glories of Athens past, and, as such, peculiarly 
suited to the taste of Roman copyists. I am not personally 
convinced by F. Miltner’s argument (O7A XXXIX, 1952, 
jo ff.) that the portrait in the temple of Artem Arstobula, 
described by Plutarch (foc, cif.) as showing Themistocles as od 
Thr woyty udwoy GAAS wool thy Sy fpusety yeeros, was a con- 
temporary portrait dedicated in 472/1 cither by Themistocles 
himself or by one of his relatives and that the Ostia herm must 
be accounted a copy of this presumed early fifth-century 
original, faithfully reflecting his likeness. Plutarch’s wor 

would aptly characterise a late, idealising, and imaginative 
‘reconstruction ". The Ostia Themistocles is neither typical, 
like the Aristogiton, nor, in spite of the comparatively subtle 
mexielling of cyes and brows, convincingly realistic, The 
features—the cubic structure of the head, the bulging forchead, 
the large, wide-open eyes, the broad face, and the somewhat 


enigmatic mouth—are, op to a ZT individualistic. But 


they suggest an individu . rather than authentic, a 
late-Hellenistic artist's conception of an astute, forceful, 


resourceful, half-Athenian, reputedly half-Thracian (?), carly 
fifth-century man-of-action and statesman. 

The naturalistic trends of this transition period were cut 
short, so Miss Richter argues, by a new idealtsing fashion, 
‘what we call the Greek classical style", of which Phidias 
himself is claimed as ‘ prime initiator". We have, of course, 
sere lag the tg cult-statues themeclves, which were 

iously executed in a hieratic manner, all too little direct 
evidence on which to judge the development of Phidias’ per- 
sonal style. All we can say is that, so far as we are justifed im 
seeing faithful reflections of it in such works as the Strangford 
shield (figs. 10-19), the Piracus Greck-and-Amazon relief 
(fig. 14), and the Leningrad Niobids relict (fig. 24), the natural- 
istic, * energetic * tendency was characteristic of him throughout 
his career. This would be especially evident if we aceept the 
author's view that the Zeus at Olympia was among the latest 
of his works and that the Leningrad relief reflects one of the 
relics which adorned the god's throne. Nothing could be 
more naturalistic than the way in which the youth collapses, a 
dead weight, into the arms of the maiden, thrusting back the 
repre part of her body as though to throw her almost off her 
| ce. Again, Miss Richter herself points out that, as 
director of the Parthenon metope-sculptures, Phidias patron- 


ised fierce and emotional facial expressions no less than * self- 
contained * ones (figs. 17-20). ¢ ‘new serenity and regal 


grandeur’ of the figures in frieze and pediments were surely 
conditioned more by their content than by a deliberate change 
in style. And how do we know that Phidias really influenced 


the ‘ quiet stance and detached expression * of the Polyclitan 
statuctyue athictic Bgures? Might not Polyclitus have evalved 


for himself this taste for serenity ? 

In the second chapter Lysippus is presented to us as the 
initiator of a ‘ realism which had been retarded for over a 
century’ and as the forerunner of the so-called ‘schools’ of 
Hellenistic art. We cannot but be convinced by the author's 
belief that the sculpture i during the Hellenistic cra 

, Rhodes, Alexandria, Athens, and other Greek 
land cities was the wo co litan centres rat 
than of local schools; and all will accept her statement that 
this period witnessed a tremendous widening and humanising 
of the artists’ range of subjects. Nor would anyone deny that 
many of the elements ially characteristic of Greek art 
in the three centuries after Alexander were adumbrated in 
Lysippus’ work, so far as we know it from literary references 
and from later copies. But once again we wonder whether m 
his case, as in that of Phidias, too much credit as an innovator 
has not been assigned to the individual sculptor. That realism, 
interpreted as the portrayal of emotional expressions, restless 
poses, and agitated drapery, was by mo means unknown to 
sculpture during the first half of the fourth century ts clear both 
from the Nereid figures and from the hunting-frieze of the 
Nercid monument, dated to ¢. 400 (tlve frieze includes at least 
one figure with head, trunk, and legs all facing in different 
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directions: of. the Hellenistic rede Niobid, fig. 9), from 
the foreshortening of the fallen on the Dexi stele 
of 394, and from the * Z beads of the Tegean i 


STL to name a few £ examples, And it might be 
sia * maxim * cbt ipsam imitandam esse ’ 
was warehe logical fulfilment of an uninterrupted realistic strand in 
Greek art stretching hack to the san ty decades of the fifth 
century, rather than an * epoch-making " break with the past. 
Meanwhile there are certain aspects of ellenistic art which it 
difficult to trace to Lys ' direct inspiration, We have, 
for instance, no evidence t t the portraits attributed to him, 
or to his i (pp. 23, ra figs. 41-5, 47), showed any of 
that ruthless <ealion or *verism ', found in a long series of 
coin-portraits of the Hellenistic kings, on such a head as the 
Torlonia Euthydemus, and in the unflinchingly faithful like- 
pepo piesgeenmi dh sera and private citizens from Athe 
Delos, Egypt, ctc., dating from the late second and early first 
centuries, * Veristic" portraiture would seem to have been an 
independent, post-Lysippan, ic development. 

A few | ints of detail in this cha ter may be noted. one 
18 Miss | chter enraged El ciendo .. . 
scciora "as * making the ¥ rier ", a rendering which su suggests 
that the reference i to artestic style. But does not ‘ siccus' 
in this context allude rather te physique, i if the same ~ Sap . 
Enpés does, meaning “ taut", ‘tense’, or ‘ 

n. 4, the ieacunbitaiere! af the lead of thm ocak, Nsom Heine 
from Herculaneum to certain idealised portraits of Augustus 
pips have been noted apropos of the mention of its | i 
aanseng & And ought not the significance of the ” clephus 
frieze first example of the use of the * continuous " ‘style 
proper in ancient narrative art, to have emp on 

p. 29° Finally, are we really justified in describing the silver 
he from the Boscorrale Hildesheim treasures as | 
copies of Hellenistic metal-ware ip. 399)? Are anor not rather 
Augustan creations, di t, in most cases, in their sha 
often in the content of their decoration from the late-H. Neate 
moscelice *Mezgarian * bowls imitating in clay or faience con- 

objects of metal ? 

third chapter ts by far the most interesting, important, 
sad convincing section of the book. Miss Richter's ice as 
that the immense artistic output of the Roman world d 
the first century before our era was predominantly in the moe 
of Greeks, or at beast of cast-~-Mediterranean nationals; and the 
sidesing “Tbe eiidcnee edeue eatin hoa ernie, 
whelming. The evidence is drawn from li 
but much a ahs Cae dla red fr signatures of Grech a artints'os on 
sculptures of copies of famous *‘ classical" 
masterpeic es, reproductions, or ee of works in carlier 
tvs, eal veal and * veristic it-busts, et oe eon 
and portrait-statues in which convent idealising 
‘heroic ’ bodies are united with ep erg 
Greek or Roman subjects, Between Jste-Hellenistic realis- 
tic" veristic * portrait and the correspor = blican 
portrait is absolute continuity : physiognomic 
characteristics, not differences in sri or Whthe nasality of 
the portraitsts, explain the distinction between the likenesses of 
Greek and Roman sitters, More stress a perhaps, have 
been laid on Rome's part in providing Greek portraitists with 
a new outlet for originality. Here the ancient Roman aristo- 
cratic practice of preserving funerary ‘ imagines" (not death- 
masks, as stated on p. 61) of ancestors played an important role. 
But it was also the sense of history and the factualism rooted 
in the Roman spree which “pane Veristic " = ima ad 
by demanding of a portrait that it should analyse, map, 
chronicle the features of an individual in his own particular 
social and historical setting. Similarly, it was the Roman taste 


for literal, documen rer? of contemporary, public public 









events, as on the Ara Pacis A Augustac, which 
artists afresh to grapple with new themes, new pro pane 
new purposes. 

No one can doubt, after this chapter, that the 
mechanical copying of statues and reliefs by the pointing- 
process was known and practised among sculptors of the first 
century B.C. That many * classical’, and even some archaic, 
Greck mast s were reproduced in this way is certain. But 
the author's attempt to reduce all the work of the so-called 
* Neo-Attic * artists to mechanical copies of carlier Greek works 
m much less compelling. Why should not some of the * Neo- 
Atie” relielmotiifs a been original —— by leading 
first-cen artists, in  damscieie manner favoured by con 
tem ary taste, creations which could be ribet a a 

lly reproduced for the market or disseminated, with 
variations and in diverse combinations, by means of copy 
a medium of diffusion not mentioned in this section? Granted 
ord bardir «Sapo ee for their spears etc., by Pasiteles 
was not the great store set By thes vanddele' tn etic coches of 
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the time perhaps due to their being new, individual creations 


by these masters? And have paket he (* Der Idolino * 
in La Critica d' Arte, 1 ier Dohrn eel pees 
nouchot" in Fertschrt 


Andreas Rumpy, BEd bd Seatac coms 


that certain statues emanating from the South 
group are no mere c copics of the work of lh 
century sculptors, but ore ppc. In new pictorial 


poses and : % ser marking a real advance in the ee 
of space, dept prrapective ? Again, w must the 
‘beautiful and much admired Arretine stamps have been 


made rcisanrnsen from earlier Greek silver-ware? Why a 


from contemporary silver-ware? Zenodorus’ reproductions 
by Calamis would 


two cups id seem to have been a 

Seciaf ‘ies ). ayes econ may suggest + eal 
ft ¥ BC. were, after all, et aap 

iene to copy satis again what their forefathers hi 


For an interpretation somewhat different from Miss awe s 
of the passage on art as a career in Lucian’s Dream sec J. M. C. 
Toynbee, “Some Notes on Artists in the Roman World’ 
(Collections Latomus vi, 1951), pp. 7, 18. Similarly, the 
Plutarch passage (Pertel. ii, 1), quoted on p. 40, must be read 
in its context, where the writer is contrasting with artists (men 
not m y renowned for moral achievement) famous men- 
of-action, hie lives stir in suc generations the desire 
to emulate their deeds and virtues. Such an Bee of values is 
by no means confined to the Roman 

epee Miss Richter sects out asive reasons for 
regarding Laocoon as a ‘ high-baroque ” original work of 
about the middle of the second century 5.c. 

We are indeed most grateful to Miss Richter for giving us a 
beautifully “isnrptn book which will undoubtedly stimulate 
ee ares it? Mh amemsn Cama bath 


J. M. C. Tovnuee. 


: Deutschland 7, 
Karleruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum i. By Ger- 
( Haren. Pp. 54, 42 pill. Munich: C. H.-Beck, 
1951. DM. 36. 
This contains the Mycenean, Attic, Boeotian, and Corinthian 
Lior feel Good plates, good text 
ric. Pi.3, 4: the fellow of this is Oxford 1894. 
ae a lid very like Pl. 4, 1, which seems to have been 
segue together with Pl. 9, ee a de but is said not to belong. The 


lid is not a very good fit either, but cannot be definitely 

called alien. 
Attic hf. PL 7: Cook 2 fess 9 pl. 51. Pi. 10, 2 and 4 and Pi. 
It, 1: cited in HS LIL, 180 not as * by Menokles " but only as 


a lip-cup decorated both neide aed oaks 
is mentioned in V. Pol. n. 6 not as * “by } 
Legare aici Spline * 
4: CHC Group 25 
tcmcetan Omura 
neets them with the Red-line 


sansa Pi. side: 





manner of the 

Attic rf. PL. 18 recalls the later work of the Geres Painter, 
and his volute-krater in Munich, 2982 (ARF 175, no. Beet: 
Pi.21: this stamnos was fi in * “the Brynos Toots? at 
together with a stamnos | ps Repair 2 nts i 
bere and Hall, oper 7 and 174, B35 ARV 157 ig a): 
oc i945, 157. ag: it appears that th he stand -22,53 
does not belong to the hydria Pl. 29, 1-2; thev are both, how- 
ever, by the Naples Painter, PA. 24, 6: the donkey-bird is a 
ech ean eedenipes and should be a reminiscence of a 
dramatic cece. Pl. 96, 2: tradition of the Euaion 
Painter. Pl. 26, 6, the genuine part of it: this is by the Carls- 
ruhe Painter, as Hafner says, but is not no. 45 in my list ARV 
§t0, where I am sorry to say that ‘ Carlsruhe AM. 1066" is a 
mistake for * Louvre AM. 1086". Cee: well compas 
reaps A eee mbar . 11,7; other similar squat 
ee ee - 12) and two in Mr. Lanuis 


Munich naa (Cr i cant and the the Hoge alike ‘as ed 
23 79, 5 associat 
Tae the Carlsruhe vase the woman seems to 
out a erie rather than 
M White op ape [ did not say in AWE an ha Pl. 30, 5-7 
was one of the Triglyph Painter's bent, be hase rogers 
as an example of his work. 
* Pattern-vases". Pll. 99, 6 ant 33, 8 seem Italiote. With 
Pl. 33, 8 compare | Tapp. 
Corinthian. Pl. 38, 7-8: Va baal, with sconsieas rmaiiients 
incised on the silhouette": are not these the u parts of 
plants, the stems of which are given in black, now f 
J. D. Baazwey. 
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: Die Vasen des 10 bis 7 Jahrhunderts. 
By W. aaae Pp. 94, 47 pil. Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 


1951. 
This a aes covers all the pottery of Corinthian origin and 
direct cnleecnes metric and Geometric from all 
centres, and ae the end of the Sect of the Greek that is, by 
far the largest most important part o e Greek pottery in 
the Acgina museum. Of Protocorinthian this is one of the 
most important collections she, but by no means all even 

have been Spay and republished, but by no means 

of these, and a ve catalogue ong been 
pl ig heaps a In a foreword K. Dues toa: ie oo 
much else, this work was ergy hate at an advanced stage by 
the outbreak of war in 1999, and in consequence it has not 
been possible in all cases to check and correct 
complete the photography, and so on. This no doubt also 
oe <a) ‘i omissian of certain pi co ie. two of which 
ra yne have recently been ‘publ by Dunbabin, 
Fits LX, pe ch sabe XXVIII, d epee unless this is conceivably K..*s 
h Payne 


464, lustrated, but I hardly think it rhe! anid 
Fit 
iFis3) sherds were pencilled on them at the 


K. Sigil ‘that the F numbers by whic 
to many 4 

time of Sek rloegeat 5 excavations and in most instances are no 
rie so that it is sometimes impossible to identify the 

sei oan ye It is, however, a pity, I think, that he has 
therefore omitted these Le entire evertheless, this 

an admirable catal th a short account of every picee 
listed and a beautiful Sears ph, beautifully reproduced, of 
most. There are also some graph, be including useful recon- 
structions, but the =A eee waa of these is not Reve bee 80 satis- 
mea fine incision is obscured and so pear uite lost, 
. the dots on phi slks’a conch: Pl. B, no. 941 (cL. Payne's 
clraicicw, JHS LXXI, pl. AXVITL, 6). The catalogue is 


descriptions, 


SS coin Cran Core anne sight 
fabrics, ending wi rinthian of the late th 
and seventh centuries (Ear tocorinthian, Middle 







metering Late Protocorinthia , Transitional) ; Early Corin- 
thian; Middle Corinthian ; Protoattic; the whole preceded 
an excellent brief introduction. The placing of frr. is often 
difficult; there are cases where I disagree with K.’s allotment 
between EPC and MPC, MPC and LPC, and particularly 
between Tr. Trey gigs Swit oe abe gomimalleetigioretate 
However, the important thing is that the are 30 presen 
that one can form one's own opinion. Similarly, K. is cautious 
in his attributions to hands, but he gives others the chance to 
cs5 50. ear oe mes ne enters Ee Protogeometric 
and Geometric most in as evidence for the early 
hist "fiw faa relations 
with + tica and the Peloponnese, but he concentrates inevitably 
on the Se ark. srk book is egy D to ear pras 
of Humfry Pa em the importance t- 
finde ok thas atten tad by Payne on the big vases with big animals 
as the key to the development of Protocorinthian, too often 
arded as mairily & miniature style. brag as K. says, 
are mostly very fragmentary, tL abeing rt r 
we mony Se ane © and how significant they are. 
The collection also includes some fine Attic of the seventh 
prc eae two masterpieces: the Ram jug from the 
IT amphora from the e Beazley 
has tebe Tacly remarked that the Larch! the Nessos and ga 
iC a cased * classic" phase of vase-painting, t rst in 
Geometric. Beside the Chimaecra vase the 





en tas es its charm, looks naive and uncasy; but con- 
temporary the ani 273 or the 


Attic presaged a ter future, but the greater ‘achievement at 
ian Corinth’ 


the time wu iy .. 
Notes on indivi pieces: p. 99, n0. tor: Cycladic kotylai 
ofthis type, are, of cour, direct copies of Corinthian, 33 ff. 
rog: ba wis are post wan Geometric 2 
no. 121: rare pattern in this fabric, but cf. fr. fr from Ithaca 
a XLT, pl. + 59) as well as 125 5, no. 127: 
* unerklirte Da 7 tte abel talbof bird £0 left. 98, no. 
152: post pod Gesamte so also no. 166), 99, no. 164: unusual 


composition for bird-kotyie; interior suggests kotyle- 
pyrxas. EPC: 42, no. 197: central bottom feature of design in 


‘sonata comes from no. 199—it was dif t on 


eee 7, NO. 249: paises 6 Pip ee from Ithaca 
rere XLII, 1 XL, 15, fi , fig. 5). at Be 278: ag ee Peo bo mie 


fie Three points: the foot above the peinlpal ion's head 
eiokt ea balls as well oa a: bour’s, 60 could bel 
the bull backed on the sphinx; the animal fi by the li 
in the shoulder-frieze was a goa ‘tor ram rather than a deer (taal 
turned up—so also on gaa and $32); finally, is it possible that 
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the splendid neck 399 might belong to this vase? OQ. a 
queer. atyle, not so poi Payne as oe LPC or 
in London, Johansen, pl. XLII 44, no. 296 
Prirele’ surely not filling ornament but a of feline biking t to 
right ; lowest frieze, lion not boar (ear-form; for bristly mane 
ci. same | nest 's 341—a boar’s bristles are normally drawn 
rf fect perhaps because lion was sensi 
ino. sion 2a 929: surely already Tr. 59, no. 936: 
eines Tieres{ ?) "—I see a huge feline paw raised u oe careal 
floral stem/(?), to the level of the Potnia ‘Theron’s thigh. No, 


940: ity about the lost fr.; the attribution to one hand of 
this, 296 and 3 1, all masterpieces and linking the b-f. animal 
style to the | hrome figure style, is entirely convincing, and 
is perha $ most important contribution to this aspect of 
the cir oF Pestocseiethean vase-painting (see Dunbabin, 
HS LAXI, 64, and his Gethoomning P Perachara 11). No. 942: 
interestin bee unusual style; unusual bird, too. 65, nos, 
3735/4: these: Wook tu: thin ear ier. 67, no gor: is this really 
archaic? Trannifional: 68, no, 403 : the ling ornament 1s 


not enough to make this Tr. ; something like it is found on the 
Syracuse ornochoe, Necr. fig. 6, and I judge this to peo near 
har time (EPC-MPC). No. 404: called ‘MPC IT, towards 
eet by Dunbabin (FHS LXXI, 65, oe vagal If), ae ascribed 
the same as frr. from Perac ora; I t them all of 
being early and outstanding works of the H d-in-Air Painter 
XLII, 45). No. 407: lower frieze, not boar but goat 
Eg ram. 69, no. 460; surely animals on both frr. are feline? 
No. 418: isn’t this earlier? and 419 later? No. 429: highly 
interesting tation in excellent style close to LPC. 
2, no. 433: extraordinary style, I suppose really Corinthian? 
Saat: lively slapdash style with more character than most 
Tr.— style (?same vase) no. 431. No. 441: Painter of 
Vatican 73 (Ver. 277, alpai) ; iz continuity F tradition—the 


stylisations of the lion's on eee 5 VASES Sane directly 
from. forms created by the great ! ope of no. 273. 74, 
no. : by the Sphinx Parner (Weer, $1). pa fae > hare, 


not hon. no, 469: surely carler. . 

the sie ier fi frr. sre kechenieslie diets distinguishable no 484: 
certainly Corinthian pieces secms to contradict a remark on p. 
20 of the introduction; however, as K. says, the style, in heleeur 
he notes Attic influence, renders a Corinthian | hi 


improbable; K.'s comparisons su; that he would date it in 
the second quarter of the century, ut the st ylisation of the lion's 
head includes forms (palmette muzzle, Ypuff ") which first 


appear in LPC and in Attica even later, so hardly pioneer 

work, should be well after the mid-century. > 7, no, ADT 

iwi with no. 500): very queer style—certainly Corinthian: 
cisions on breast of 497 not breasts but large loose scale- 


pattern (feathers). Gif, nos. 516, 517: same hand. No. 


: LPC/Tr.? Stylisation of lion's flank as in no. 405 arid 
Neer. refs. there given. - re proportion of EC seems early 
and close to Tr. 51: the crater from Thebes 


no. 

is Attic too (cf. Cook, ‘BSA ote 174). 86, no. 557; sixth 

century? 87, no, afin: restoration not certain: lion's head 
} from another chimaera and/or from the other side of 

vase, avis room for a Bellerophon on this. No. 466: nice 

to have photographs of the whole vase; Payne in the Neer, 


ref. given connected the vase with Crete—its recognition as 
Attic | is duc to J. M. Cook, rightly credited by K. with isolating 
the painter. , nos. 577, 575: surely near if not by the Ram 


Jug. painter. No. $2: interesting pentimento, go, no. 534: 

curious representation—Troilos?; K. seems Shia engage! Se 
doubt the attribution of this group to the Ram J 

gts ma ih K. remarks that Eh rpart orehe vans e Bertin: 

pl 17, 1, 2. That fascicule is an exsential adjunct to the 

Protoattic part of this catalogue. K. also refers to Protocor- 

inthian frr. in the same collection (e.g. on nos. 2695, 202); i 
there hope of a CVA fascicule to inc tps that rich material ? 
Martin Rosertson. 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part XIII. Vases found in 
1934 and 1938. By Davm M. Rosson. Pp. xix + 


; 267 pll. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 
5. 
The thirteenth volume of Excapations at Of deals with the 
VRSCs | nthus, its ceme- 


in 193.4 and bape in she te Santo Ob, 
teries and its port of Mecyberna. in earlier years 
have already been ctlehcil in Part V. The amount of 
Mork, but there sta is See ore. pe saginene pare = 
work, but ¢ are quantities o sort of paint 
vases and of p ware, and the special alas of this book lies 


ii the 967 es in which the great majority of the: vases, ix 
cluding the humblest, are illustrated aphs and pro- 
file drawings. ‘The text consists of an int juctory chapter 

arranged 


= a list of over eleven hundred vases and sherds 
to typesand shapes, For each vase we are given the 
sce of finding, measurements, description, and date. The 
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cd are full, but one could wish that the 
aitieraie of aren been more ¥ noticed, 
especially in the case of skyphoi and stemless kylikes. Attic 
Black Figure is comparatively scarce, and is ted mainly 
by cups by followers of - Haimon painter, some of which are 
father oddly - t2 as * Early Attic Gylices ', and 
by numerous Ruoanie ¢ of Panathenaic amphorac. There is 
an abundance of Red Figure, most of it of the fourth century. 
The destroction of the town in 348 provides a fermrinus ante quem 
ae for the the dati Figure and still more for the simpler 

n t the dating of which depends ely on external 
ridensens Patcnies © lekythoi, net sinha Josep te small fry 
bi re ap ‘strated and there is considerable material for 
the study such as the lagynos or the feoding-cu As 
to this last, Professs essor Robinson on p. inclines to the view 
that its function may have been to All lam 
infants, on the ground that none were f 
es later we find onc (no. 499) recorded as coming from a 

north of Street VII. It is, however, as as is pointed 
out in Part XJ, p. rot, that they are generally found in graves 
of children, and that surcly tells in favour of the feeder, not the 
lamp filler. 

It is a pity that im this publication of the vases little attention 
is to grave contexts and the evidence for relative dating 

orded by single-interment graves. There are no illustrations 
of tomb groups, and to find the objects associated with any vase 
from a grave one has to refer to Part XI, where the interments 
are described separately and most of the grave furniture men- 
tioned, and then refer back to Part XIII for photographs and 
descriptions of the remaining objects, There 1s a concordance, 
but the reconstruction of a tomb group in this way is somewhat 
laborious. The divorce vases from the graves 
matter more if the graves were richer. ‘The Olynthians, how- 
ever, the A were very economical in the provision 
of equipment for their dead. Few of the graves contain even 
as many as ten vases, and * only a little more than 60 per cent 
contained any objects at all" (XI p. 174). The bulk of the 
pottery came from the town. Biren 50, some account of the 
relative ogy of the graves, based on the scanty material 
nreilabi aa) mgt be be more informative than the attempted dating 
a ual vase, 

The war oily, work on the finds from Olynthus, and 
after it Professor Robinson had to assemble and reconstruct 
many of his vases a second time. In eae of these difficulties 
and the loss of a number of records, he feast roe Our gratitude 


producing with minimum of delay this comprehensive 
account of the large and instructive mass of pottery from the 
site, 
A. D. Ure. 
Les re lations dans la attique du 
Iv® siécle. By Henri ty isd ibliothéque des 


écoles orgie d'Athénes et de Rome, no. 72). 
471, pizts 48 pil. Pars: de 195!. Price not ee 
penger has produced & most -uscful book on the 
subjects of fourth-century Attic vase-painting. He deals with 
about 460 scenes, and has ihustrated a large number of them 
(inel acveral or pe vases) on plates which are 
sagt pom reproduced and include many photographs as well 
as drawings. The documentation all through and the indices 
museum numbers, references to ancient authors and res 
notabiles make it easy to use, It is extremely helpful to have 
together in a single volume the earlier vases down to 380 B.c. 
attributed by Sir John Beazley in ARV and the later Kertch 
vases discussed earlier by Schefold. Possibly it would have 
era useful to have a more precise indication of date for the 
Eertch vases; their dating i difficult, but ‘second quarter, 
third quarter, fourth quarter * might have been risked to balance 
the frequent auc: anes Sis aie Be vey wisely, an 
int ctory covers the second half of the fifth cent 
tacks hapa Vases from. the sehen century are also incl ae 
in c on subjects; the between 
late fifth and early fourth cen Tt is difficult to draw precisely, 
and in a study of this kind should not be drawn precisely, since 
the artists themselves were aoe aware 
deal with Eros, Aphrodite, Dion 
late cycle, minor legendary t 
private life. Two general chapters sum u the w 
Professor Metzger shows throughout such ape car 
ancient literature as well as ancient art that littl can be. 
to his references. 

The drawing on many vases is extremely accomplished, but 
vase painting i a minor art which may reflect metal-work, 
sculpture, big painting, and directly or " idivectio literature. 
The style of the vases can be shown to have some relation to 
successive phases and different trends in big painting, and echoes 





of it. SG ier rar 
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have been found of Zeuxis, Parrhasios, the Sik | school, 
Nikias, Euphranor, ete.; but it 1s often impossi cto ica 
in which major art a new theme started or an old theme was 
yuvenated. Once popular in the grand manner of ting, 
ipl or choral lyric, a theme was likely to be eee! 
also im th akacarea yg Sepa > reer wang pra oht peat arunond 
and to be translated mto the terminology of comedy and even 
of caricature: the apotheosis of Forakios: Phaon, Adonis (the 
ladder scenes are int ed. as illustrations of the ritual 
commenced after the gardens have been placed on the roof), 
and the birth of Helen we know in both high and low versions 
in art or literature or both. i agar between vases and 





literature is cularly obvious in the ictures 
Telephes, Sp gia in J auris, Andromeda, Meleager » the Pra- 
ote vase, the Warz burg its with the tr chorus 
(not quoted by M4.) and the Barcelons pelike, on Ww macnads 


are named Tragedy (?) and Comedy. Thee ner all carly te 
the perm. On the lheck of Gre Recasonaas Vaee- Thos and 
Anadne move amid satyrs macnads. Was there also for 
this a source in literature as well as the painting in the 
precincs of Dionysos | neal, hee there is surely no evidcace 
or ascribing this to Parrhasice)? the lowe of Dionysos 
and Ariadne is a favourite story now, in eee M. distinguishes 







Sh apa lal elie a ag (I cannot believe that the 
nearly naked sleeper attacked by satyrs on the London pelike 
(1991. 7-105) iss rather than a maenad ; the * ight 
on the London hydria ( (E 228) is better lained as * Night * as 


on the Pan ter's lekythos in Taranto ( fahreshefie, xxxviii 1); 
7 to eoiniaeaure a fine pelike in the Harrow 5 School 
useum. 

Other vourite themes are Eros, iphanies of SE RrOGNes 
AR m0 the Hesperides, anc 
H Jleusis, and *Arimaspians’. Eros, 
ac ing to M., takes over the role of Aphrodite as an inter- 

tween men and women in love. He also appears, 

peor to M., as an ‘enfant du type poupin qui spines 
déja les “ ance “de l’époque hellénistique *; he may ap 
in baby say sees but he seems never on Attic vases to % 
chubby baby short wings, and the date for Stee 
this type is ifficult to determine (cf. JHS LAXI, 228), Sear 
phanies of Aphrodite on sea and b d are common now, and 
steers a skilful course in interpreting these difficult scenes and 
their relation to satyric . M. notes that the success of 
the Delphic répertoire on Attic vases from 425 to 380 is com- 
aepueet with the success of the Eleusinian répertoire in the 

Epiphanies in themselves are p 
see to me one side of the general tendency in tht 
stress the meine between god and cad Sienna in the 
succerding periods artists, though increasing the majesty 
gods, yet reMe them to fe soe phe sia element in these 
pictures is the association palrs o in symposion or 
thiasos, lo and Dion Apollo Herakles, etc.: here 
Tatil tke to soe a Gives caaee ple for the Aomonsia so much 
desired in human affairs. 

But this is a symbolic interpretation, and caution is needed ; 
many in any case would not trouble about the : lism, and 
it is wisest only to ei ene symbolism with a literary text to 








support nae "nndoubeed ian - key to ey ss 
pictures, bec! is a c explanation or 
confusion and fusion of dy iis 3 leer Ploutos in the Eleuss 


scenes, The Herakles kph fae! is seually Sse gyro to his adven- 
ture with the his apotheosis, and both are 
obviously capable at's poied i interpretation: Prodikes’ myth 
is well known, and Herocoros allegorised the snake, the club, 
and the three a pples: Plato combined the a i and the 
Garden in the imagery of the charioteer of the soul in the 
Phaedros. Ut is much less clear that M. is justified in inter- 
preting the Europa scenes, the Dionysiac scenes, and the 
aoe rca as de tat of asia and the aie life. For 
e* ve a symbolic value as as being 
Sabri for the sath Kos Rogar Tam not yet con — 
eit point, th interesting suggestions about 
designing for export. The ‘ Arimaspi a (inverted commas 
sscnpen Greeks often did not distinguish between the oe 
se. the Kempt Amazons, Et ians, Persians, and Scythians, 
fe tee pase genie aryballos) I take to be purely decorative 
rom the richly decorated textiles which were 
3 fashionablet tg neg s the late fifth and early fourth acibagrir 
ter comic poet Hi Sandi ace speaks of a rug wil 
Persians and griffins Ba ie hrastos’ affable man has a 
curtain with Persian’ woven in et They meant as little as 
imitated Persian carpets mean to us. But M. is right to em- 
phasise the restriction of fourth-century subjects and to seck 
an interpretation, and we have every reason to be grateful 
for a ety sir tful, comprehensive, well<locumented, and well- 


Ulustrated 
T. B. L. Weester 
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PERSE emiypapal Bepolas. By M. Axpronxrmos. Pp. 32, 


. Thessaloniki; Trevi) Anoline MeonaSovias. 1950. 
not stated. 
Heroea continues to yield a rich harvest of cpigraphical 


material, mostly, it is truc, of Roman times, and often only the 
Gespised, but nevertheless very useful, sepulchral monument; 
, occasionally, a rare treasure comes to light, like the royal 

letters of Demetrius to Harpalus, found by Wace in 19t1-t2 m 
a Jewish butcher's shop, and the exciting manumimion docu- 
ment which Mr. Andronikos has had the good fortune to unearth 
from its place, where, th it was found more than 
thirty years ago, it has successfully eluded the many epigraphists 
who have visited Beroea. 

This third-century document, a valuable addition to Cal- 
derini’s collection, contains some arresting new formulae and a 
chronola 


neatly and convincingly solved by the 


editor. rit in the twenty-cighth year of the reign of 
Damecdne’ "la ) lepias “AmoAAwviBos roo PAguov. The 
editor is incline re think that this is the priest of Heracles 


Kynagidas, but it is more probably an cponymous priest of 
Beroea: Of the two possible Demetri, Demetrius Poliorcetes 
and Demetrius If, son of Antigonus Gonatas, he argues that it 
must refer to the latter. The difficulty is that Demetrius II 
reigned only ten years from 239 to 229 B.C. But the royal 
letters addressed by Demetrius to lus in the thirty-sixth 
year of the reign of Antigonus have already shown Demetrius 
taking decisions as regent du his father’s absence, and 
Andronikos, a that his reign was counted as beginning in 
his regency, conuiites the twenty-cighth year of his reign with 
2955 3.c, 

“Unfortunatcty the last seven lines of this thirty- three line 
inscription, inscribed on a friable, coarse-grained marble, are 
nara weathered owing to exposure, but the excellent of tia 

gives od hope, as the editor himself hints, that more 
a may still be hered on the stone: at any rate, it will 
not suffer further deterioration, as Mr. Andranikos has found 

rary shelter for it in the church of Pan K.yriotissa 
until, as ef waa aaa to be hoped, the considerab! cpigraphic 
roaterial of a permanent muscum. 

This finely erodes bess booklet, complete with full commentary 
and pagan ih ob ographs, contains, in addition to the manu- 
mission, a fragment o Hellenistic dedication, and seven 

with interesting Macedonian names, 
mostly already an: like "ASuwos, i ing a metrical epitaph 
to Khatvos *‘Adootpordés, husband of Bassila, a harpist, whb takes 
his place in atgeriees of entertainment in Beroca in erin 
times alongside the 2b Gyrilla (Hesperia XIIT, 24-6), and 
the Aupdenaros, | Seon iac See ee en be 

blished by B, in the obinson Festschri, 

‘ 4 Kallipotits J. M. BR. Gormace. 





Studies in Magical Amulets, chiefly Gra eco-Egyptian. 
By C. Boxner. 3s ExIV + 4 with 25 pl. -Ann Avnuin 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press (Lond Geoffrey 


Cumberl ds 
The i DP EAB evans wach 


comes and readily recognisable class which was current 

cad tila toma Seog A.D. 100 to 500 of a 

ater, Most are flat, oval stones for setting in rings or 

pent but few are tones of other shpes oar pena 
They have a rly poor * press” hitherto, 

have usually been discussed o Pachietally and without much 

real knowledge and javereat iy wrliess: dealin with engraved 

eins oF in books om ancient manic. Most of them belong to the 

class known as* Gnostic" amulets, but, as Dr. Bonner indicates 

in his introduction, it now seems clear that they were a general 

| enon of the later specially ancl ee, Byzantine epoch in 

trout and there is no 

ted to Gnosticism 


time. They are fact just amulets made for and wed by 
dinary and their prevalence (for they were very 
common, if we may judge from the number of extant examples) 
is an indication that the ecasterner of those days was certainly 
no less superstitious than his counterparts of earlier days and of 


modern times. 

“lhe pBhstahg badge talon ele ie pred ll nade alae vo 
devoted study, Dr. Bonner has deservedly rescued these amulets 
from ths ie elect into which they had To some, 
ally to those not: interested in the Btyptic arts, or in the 
lesser manifestations of late Roman archaeology, the study of 
these * Gnostic " amulets may seem to be potentially unreward- 
ing. lage degen pbaesierdesk Bonner's hands, He writes in 

F Ree Deeeesrans Die glish style, and one which 1s 
at times even anecdotal and full of interesting sidelights into 
the history of his own and other scholars’ researches. Where 
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others would have produced a ponderous dissertation with 
multiplication of footnotes and unnecessary detail, Dr. Bonner 
gives us a readable and, in places, even absorbing account 
of these objects, many of which, as he would himself be the 
first to ackmit, represent the very nadir of Roman art and 
workmanship. 

The boolk i is divided into two parts, narrative and catalogue. 
Out of the mass of amulets in public and private collections 
(including his own) which he has stuclied, Lae * has proegersi/4 

eas representative of the main type and sub-types which 
ape has identified. Each one of these is catalogued fully and 
Hlustrated in collotype. In cataloguing these chosen specimens 
he has divided them into groups on the sof their eas ariel 
epigraphy , and the characteristics of the series as a whole and 
group are fully discussed in his series of narrative chap- 
ters. We can see but one fault in this arrangement and that a 
minor onc, which might have been rectified. The student, 
until he becomes fully familiar with its lay-out, may find it 
difficult, in the absence of cross-references from the catalogue to 
the descriptive text, to discover whether and where any in- 
dividual type in which he is interested is discussed. A fuller 
index would have helped in this regard, and indeed in other 
ways too. There is no type of book that so demands the fullest 
possible index as one like this, which deals with so many by- 
ways and details of the obscurer sections of ancient custom, 
religion, and mythology 

In analysing the ccalots Dr. Bonner recognises four main 
national influences that are involved—Egyptian, Jewish, 
Persian, and Greek—each being manifested both in the designs 
and in the inscriptions. In the designs Egyptian influence is 
most usual, yet there are also designs hn from Sie 
my becel ce the script is always Greck, tk nguage da gh 
rational language is recognisable alt all) i is per 
30, for what the Fa is worth, is the oval intaglio shape of he 


rsnacciss 6 = be Jewish and Persian influences are less 
‘Old enamett religion and Mithraism have 
sorided’ sori of the designs, 


Dr. Bonner has no illusions about the value of these amulets 
oe elucidating the culture and beliefs of the time, He recog- 
nises that little reliance can be placed on objects of this sort as 
monuments illustrating ancient religion or cults: they can be 
used solely as illustrative of ancient magic, and even there the 
obscurity which shrouds all magic from the uninitiated tends to 
cloud the issue so much that the modern investigator is left in 
darkness. We nvust, therefore, take these objects at their face 
value and not expect too much. It is, indeed, fortunate that 
this book has been written by a scholar with no axe in his hand 
that he wishes to grind—a scholar withal so sober-minded that 
he refuses to be led into speculations, however mild, for which 
he cannot adduce incontrovertible ehilahne from the monuments 
themselves. The result is a book which can be implicitly 
trusted as giving a thoroughly objective and unbiased view of 
this obscure class of monuments, which has so long puzzled 
collectors and museum officials. With Bonner in his hand the 
collector and the official can now proceed to classify, and at 
least partially to understand, such examples of the group as 
they may have in their cabinets, 

D. B. Hanpen. 


American University of Beirut: A Guide to the 
Archaeological Collections in the Universi ed 
Museum. By Dorormmy Mackay. Pp. 105, 16 pill. 
Beirut: 195!. P.L. 250. 

This Guide of Mrs. Mackay’s is based on a reorganisation of 
the Museum's archacological material carried out by herself 
from 1 onwards. ‘The reorganisation was greatly needed, 

ly after the confusion introduced by the evacuation of 
the Museum poring ae the 193¢ 45 Aad the last arrangement 
dated from 1921, w rd) Woolley wrote 

a short to the sca che ‘which | is, of course, rendered 
completely out of date gt ic the nniiactan’ in our knowledge 
of W. Asia during the last t 

After a Preface briefly recounting "the origin and history of 
the Museum and explaining the system of display, the main text 
consists of a series of Introductory Notes on Periods ° followed 
by short descriptions of some of the principal pees) in cach 


group. The first six of these Notes cover the period from 
Stone Age Cultures’ to the * Hellenistic Period *; ": the last five 
deal ether with particular collections, ¢.g. (Collection 


of Pottery from Cyprus’ _ or: topics, eg. * History of 
Lamps", * Glass", ete. An fs concludes the text. 

It is inevitable that a Guide to such a miscellancous and 

old-fashioned collection should seem to leave a somewhat inco- 

it impression. In addition to Being from Lebanon and 

Syria, the Museum has objects from t, Mesopotamia, Asia 

w, Greeee, Cyrenaica, and Carthage, but insufficient to 
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we a picture of the culture of any one of these countries, 
foreover, few objects or groups come from known sources: 
objects are arranged by analogy. The comment * No ova 
ance" recurs with monotonous insistence (¢.. 71-2). 
rotaid the a a mrt and Pod to have been bought Pte dealers; th the 
ord Collections (‘never su 
sce % etc., Pp. x) Gein tiekae fe Museum, whic 
‘5 consequently 3 in a different class from, ¢.g. the Beirut (Na- 
neti dete cotcahicd on ava Museums, whi _are based on 
tions of excavated material. Signs of a more 
Prat attitude to collecting appear in the finds from a rock- 
tomb at Sarafend and a cave near the mouth of the Dog River 


(p 3-4 Pl. TT 

Mi Macka mg courageously attacked this rather un- 

propitions eeu and laid the foundations for its further study 

arrangement. In the nature of things she could not be 
equally familiar with all cultures extending over 
such an immense range. Thus she is obviously more at home 
with orientalising seals than with classical sculpture or pottery : 
contrast the treatment of the former (pp. 22—5) with the some- 
ig ee BP ane ell pier lacoste (p. 56). And is mot 

head of a child made up of two fragments, the face marble 
and back of head limestone * (p. 75) an example of the familiar 
acrolithic technique? 

It is douse from tips naire own words in more ces 
one context that a t o spade work n 
to be ed to this collactiog io caabiown cataels satisfactory 
Handbook to be written (e.g. p. 60, where Section 2 treats of 
* Objects from Asia Minor from the aged Bronze Age to the 
Roman period"). In such a Handboo tht hope to see, 
2. an approximate dating or crea SanBng of t considerable 
number o Mycenaean or “ sub-Mycenaean " vases in the col- 
lection {e.¢., PP. g2—3). Until this has been done, Mrs. Mac- 
kay's valuable pioneer effort will pr a welcome picture of 
the contents of a museum which, hitherto litth known outside 
its own immediate neighbourhood, deserves to be rescued from 
obscurity and neglect. 

Many of the half tones which constitute the rape are too 
poor to be of any real use, and in a few (e.2. Pl. I, 4, 5, and 12) 
no weeful detail at all is visible. “The Hellenistic two-handled 
amphora of West Slope (or * Gnathia *) ware (Pl. VI, 7) is 


described in the text (p. 57) as‘ terra sigillata". 
J. H. [torre. 
Catalogue illustré du ment dea an 
au Musée de Damas, I. ss) 


de & rie, 1951. d. 


prog tar ager pear 


No one who travels in. 
 & oneiol ike woe 


museums, with a full complement of valuable antiquities, the 
ones set out in good cases with concealed lighting. 
| 3 1 eee et eee Ce 

a Cray On tearng central GubA the eee via 


: ! and minarets of the 
Sultan Selim in 1516, the whole forming a 
y picture. 

» When the present Museum was built, Syrian 
antiquities ‘dating from before Sgeng Hea nc, have gone to the 
ations! Maseun at Aleppo, ‘chow rom Achaemenid Persian 
days onwards ecu aspera inidicamporae ebsaore 
This, Part I of the C talogue, dealing with the Graeco-Roman 
antiqu is eventually to be followed by Parts II and III, 
cat amet Poe obs rie 








to secure chronol 


opment "sequence; t 
the eats a so large a book while 10 find 


before the take too long, and would obstruct other 
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\ 


visitors, Mehl said couieunire eit ak ated ocd, seaciedl tp 
of an enjoyable in Instructive Visit, i, 

the inartistic and undetailed quality of the the photograps; the 

arts of photography and of the reproduct 


otogra ne 
in books have not as yet been ia beente pe rete se 


| With these improvements made and the addition of a TVLAy? 
to show the whereabouts of excavated and other sites of anti- 
seat amb II and 111 of this catalogue will be eagerly wel- 


Dornotruy Mackay. 


ee crear amp Museum. Summary Guide to 
the Department o “1 Sarai Ashmolean 
_--Museum, 5 PP 56, eae 73 


to the ent at of Antiquities 3 in 
the As pales: Auseum is intended for the layman who wishes 
to obtain a comprehensive wiew of the contents of the 
ment. It does not mention all the objects on show, but treats 
of the various groups with a sentence or two for cach t bo place 
them in proper historical and archacological This 
result is amply achieved. Dr. Harden's text, as be says, is ae 
too long to be read by a visitor during a day’s visit, to the 
alleries. After six pages devoted to an Hisierbicrsy, History of 

e Collections and of the Building, the description commences 
with the Founder's and John Evans Rooms, Marea a note 
ist runs through the Museum, i. the emphasis la il se 

famous individuals, often Keepers, who have so ha 
conteiited to the ses up of the Collections. a 
tha croeead it is perha oy PEP ul to detect in the remark on 
etl 248 | ei dee of the Room and the late Sir Arthur 
tarrangement .. . forms a fitting memor- 
El ior bo hie 3 life's work”, an undertone of suggestion that Sir 
Arthur's arrangement remain pated eset for exer om os 
inference, however, would at once be demol t 
arrangement which has taken place there even since ‘ance ta Ge 
was written. It is, of course, the developing picture of San 
civilisation, which has lately feceved some striking additions, 
that will form the best memorial to Sir Arthur, 

The arrangement of the Guide follows that of the galleries, 
for the convenience of the visitor. ‘The First Floor is treated 
frst, and the Ground Floor later. ‘The plates are of the stand- 
ard expected of the Oxford University Pres. An unusual 
feature of the Guide is that it may be purchased either with or 
without the plates, the former at 5s., the latter at as. The 

re selected so as not to repeat those rae 
-cards, of which a 





cabdicaticas te aie 
ee iivioal not aioe fied es Seuancy Gunde In 
ih eotbaeres hardly wish for a better or a more workman- 

Introduction the st his first visit to this 
fpniel ancl hinceie Callectines sy 

A few particular observations. The collection of mediaeval 
pottery from Oxford (pp Ph Pea aew ieee fine and a credit 
to the City. . It illustrates what can be done by the 
observation of meehout ven area. i ge an 
Coin is given notice it well deserves, a5 
proba ile irunek weelennsi wind heal Achrame dna xetenie ts 
ct epieenchene “Crd ar tow As the individual 

nsible for its po Iness, perha 

Foam ight | feng wecaas dors SP k ciation el ie eh 

Milne. Possession of the Crondall hoard alone ( 66) gives 
the Coin Room a uni unique importance for the study of Saxon 
England. This is but one of the instances in which the Guide 
reminds us of the many monuments in the Museum's 
possession. In contrast with, the Cols oc, it is no doubt 
right that Inscriptions should be given delgtg Cangass gabe 
none illustrated, cither in the Gui 
(except three clay tablets in Linear 
a cuneiform prism from Larsa), The 

, however, in the Museum is so that 

asks to see at least a pond genta as es 
found im this country, all too often neglected. May not 
reicarch, too, into the o donations which 
go back to the seventeenth century yield an occasional odd f 


such as an inscription in the 
No reference to the sos Asheueen ect oes be enace without 
a mention of what is without doubt the strongest wiscrnl date 


collection of Greek Vases, yas built up, arranged, 
studied by Sir John Beazley. A com compact z of 
lection forms a useful section of the Guide. 
Although the intended use of the book ray not seem to make 
an Index necessary, this would have added to the convenience 
of readers. 

J. H. Icorre. 
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Corinth. American School Excavations, 
part fii, Monuments ale the BRL 
north of the archaic Tem N 
Pp. xiq- 200, with 76 pill, 15 a italding pil ad q text 
figures. Princeton: American School of Classical adios 
at Athens, 1951. $10. 

This volume oo with the buildings along the west terrace 
ore tnd the Catitings ict oF tha archaic teteple By bia 
agora, bai nort arc temple. By 
excellent ions and discussions of monuments 
Scranton brinss he on publication of the architectural remains of 
central Corinth a good deal nearer to completion; and he 
finds occasion to introduce several aerating sections on the 
general planning of the area. I hope to d more fully with 
_  sublest elsewhere; for the moment two points may be 

eae Scranton goes down to bedrock and shows clearly 

ae ) how he peculiar contours of the site, with the hollow 

east of th Satpal ag ae tet valley * running 5.W. from it, Bogs 
ne rising ground to the south, determined the develo 

the agora as it expanded to S. and W. from a site near t coring 

of Peirene, To make everything still clearer one would 

come a map of the whole site. Scranton also shows how the 
arca Was ae defined and articulated by stoas and other 
buildin and in ah sg he brings out importance of 
the b E.-W. along the central terrace, the 
successors 5 a simple stoa of Greek times, in the plan of 

Roman agora. led the agora into two parts at 

different levels, but they were closely linked with both and also 

held them together, so that the agora did not lose its unity 

. 152 
ae ee accept Scranton's tentative dating of the temples 
erected on the western terrace of the Roman agora, and his 
identification of them (from south to north, Aphrodite-Tyche, 
Pan Poscidon—these last two an the site of an 


Vol I, 
and 


Babbius monument remains spent he - in the restoration in 
the frontinpiece it it ts left siarha pe af ieee curious structures at ne 


mete ing too, ial] 
ripaig ocr abr pe irae pee i: ao v Bene 
ne can well understand that Pausanias must 


Ss te a poas ek comaeion to the excavator; but it 


is hardly fair to him to speak of his inadequate description (p. 
51); cot peeeba gee ae aden 


i 







buildings placed in the open area of the 
ts out (p. 159), the archi- 
y Seeincemaketion of small 


features. "One i draw & contrast th Athens, where they 
Odeion ork tc tuten tees ructicn € agore, 
ofthe open irate mea eat f 
n way, in elements t oO 
open square. meee altiyare 
Noha int Batsces otal wally Grosk tees, 
A curious and unexplained feature of the western part of the 


agora is what to be an: it for a mast. 
I would like to suggest that it may | ve been used as a onjutlov 
fa cotinesion with public mectings, of the kind mentioned by 
Lystevits, 

See a eee ret 
are of ¢ ity rawings arc y 
Travlos, E. Skrou , and V yon Pesce, 

R. E. WvcHercey. 


issn yee ce renee d aban “hae re serer 


Fenn Tah ¥ rt i 

. vi + | I 185, 
This =e corneal Li books contains 
the first instalment of a report on excavations carried out be- 
the Archacological Tustitute of Amer auspices of Bryn Mawr College, 
the Archacol nstitute of America, the Fogg Art Museum, 


and the Institute fo Study. 
The reader is frankly warned in the foreword against expect- 
ing a stucly ti Tarsus of the Hellenistic and Roman 
“will hear little of the great historical events that 
swept aver and around this chief city of Gioia, which was also 
for centuries one of the major traffic hubs on the highways of the 
Near East. The excavators, indeed, did not pr heart 
of the great city, but confined their attentions to two small areas 
in a su that combined residence and light industry. Yet 
the results have been so abundant and have been presented 


189 
with so much care, skill, and sense Sod cab partion as to Invite and 
to command the interest of both archacologists and historians. 


The record begins towards the end of the fou fourth century B.c. 
(too late, alas, to advance our knowl of the city as it was 
under Persian domination) ane extends down with a fair die- 
gree of continuity into the Islamic 

The structural remains are in themselves of little account, but 
they are important on two scores. Comprising as t doa 
confused ate of living-quarters and small shops for the 
making of bronze objects, mps, and terracotta ines, they 
confirm the picture of industrial life in the G city as re- 
cently illustrated by the publication of comparable districts in 
Athens and in Gorinth. In the second » they serve asa 


| depen which 1 ne 


ute chronology of their ateeia 
5 coins, virtually all of bronze 
range in date from Philip 
AL. In thee, section alone do we 
t names accra edd with. ee x A 
Alecendie the Great, the Seleucid kings, sss El 
and Hadrian. Rut the most original and walua art of this 
section is Miss Cox's valiant effort to classify the autonomous 
nawes of Tarsus which she has arranged in seven series ext 
from ca. 190 B.c. into im tunes. Her conclusions are 
based on a wide collation museum specimens as well as on the 
limited number of coins from the excavation. 
Much the longest spi in the volume t Miss Jones’ treat- 
ment of the pottery: ad mnest x love on otra all the 
ery is fragmentary, almost all ts cu c¢ Cx ion 
age ta ee skyphoi, with moulded 
decoration for wich a a local origin is attested by the ductvers 
of a mold, nds and unfinished vases. Apart from this brief 
the products of the local potteries in the Hellenss- 
Se and. Ronan periods are undietihngueshed. This means that 
the finer wares, or the inspiration for new developments, came 
from outside: from Athens in the early Hellenistic period, later 
and in ‘measure from the side of Syria, occasionally from. 
perhaps South Russia, from ag” be in the later } 
f the Arretine industry, very occasionally from western urope 
(* Thorn Ware’, ‘Sanded Ware"), and, in the late Roman 
period, perhaps from North Africa. ele ab evidence foe tices 
wide commercial and cultural mart iti that the pottery from 
the excavation is chiefly valuable, and Miss Jones, ‘by her care 
ful ution fund « iption of the various fabrics, has made 
this evidence readily available. Yet the roesag a ve has ee 


ilar ai tienen pines ood. Sh haa a 
mics as a whole c a rp 
ser spoviebobintes opt ge tote augabie yere nomenclature 
which accord well with the modest status of the subject and 
which do not confuse the reader with a multiplicity of numbered 
and sree ti bas kee somite 
wo grou pottery have given Rea rmerie : 
ad by “ee Goldman and Miss Jones, the stamped amphora 
ie potieese Geacstng tn ue lateer parece ho Roath ccna 
at in t tter of the century 
Bi ant occasional apart Goat Attics 


framework for a limited number of stratil 


excavators have skilfully yet prudently em 
the eats and the abwo 





nc. with an umport from, ar eat followed the 
normal course of development i in the Hellenistic and 
then came under the strong influence of the admirable figured 
lamps of Augustan Italy. In the later Roman period the 


Tara makers kept largely to their own devices, producing . 
remarkal proportion of pieces decorated with 
little pictures beasts, birds, divinities, The local Eaery 
is attested by the | y of a number of moulds: the fact 
that they are of plaster will perhaps account for the dullness of 
the reliefs on most of oe rane 

The stam are predominantly Rhodian 


Bs or By Recor ara ce otal of tor), th bearing the evden: 
or cut a t tor), thus out ev oe 
rom other eastern Mediterranean sites as to the dominant 
popularity of the island product amo amon De imported wines 
drunk in that region throughout the Hel istic period. 

The chief ah the site is its terracotta figurines, already 
specimens brought back to England and 
France by carte pre ci and here represented by over 600 
new examples. Remarkable in number and variet Dead Pare 

5 ¥ achieve the technical and artistic ex 
finest Sick of Ta or Athens, but on. the whole they iota 
tain a remarkably high standard of | ity. Pleasing in them- 
selves, they must also on this site fill the place of major sculpture 
of which bern ginl namlgiven pecker? publication. The 
like the ’ 

variety oF influences, artistic and religious, to which Tarsus was 

subject. Al the statuettes inspired by major works of 
purely Greek origin aperoaie No. 9, Dionysos No. Demos- 
that ri am ae ei the eae Ne 

arched n 
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Greek artists for specifically local demands (Herakles-Sandon( ?) 
No. 151). Elsewhere Miss Goldman detects influence froma 
ceo of Parthian domination ane and (Child wes 
meso Mounted Warnors Nos. 495-9), actual imports 
from Tia Lied 452, 59) ), on et contamination of 
CF r mythol 452, 453), and Child No, 213; 
ive cf now J. Sainte: Fare Garnot, Rev, Arch., 1948, ii, 
site 6). Among the most striking series is that of the realistic 
and grotesque figures Nos. 919-44, while among the individual 
pieces the large head of a city goddess (No. 42) and the naiskes 
with the bust of a girl in the pediment (No. 590) are works of 
great distinction and charm, In this section Miss Goldman has 
provided much of the material for a more comprehensive 
h on the coroplastic school of Tarsus. 

Among the odds and ends of late inscriptions (A. E. Rauhit- 
_schek) and .miseellancous objects the series of distinctive local 
loom weights is Lei the most interesting. 

On the technical and in its organisation the volume gives 
evidence of great care and consideration for the reader on the 
part of an experienced scholar. The pa are clear and 
generous both in number and in scale. 
wish that the architectural * analyses" of the successive 
had been placed so as to face the corresponding plans actin) 
state, The scale of Plan 1 is the cance 1: LO rather than 
1! 100 as given in the title. phy is good, notably 
in the case of the notoriously dfesine pace relh and the photo- 
<ephs have fared well at the hands of the engraver, except in 

¢ case of the out-of-door picture’, where the collotype process 
inevitably imposes on everything the ee of a dull 
November day. Reference from text to plates has been made 
easy by a simple system of numeration; the titles beneath the 
plates of coins, however, might have been made a litth more 
specific, and an indication of the types would have rendered the 
plates of lamps more immediately useful. 

Scholars will once more be grateful to the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press for pronuceng A REnsy scholarly ication with 
excellent /, an attractive format, an a binding that 
will endure the ‘Ong hard usage to which the volume will 
certainly be e 


Hower A. THowprson. 


fl * Palazzo delle Colonna " in Tolemaide di Cirenaica. 


By G. Pesce. age 119, 17 pll. Rome: BEretschneider, 
1950. Price not given. 

Thi volume p a full and ji impressive publication of 

one the most interesting buildings of The 


excavation was interrupted by the war and remains incomplete, 
but fortunately the least satisfactory part is also the least 
important—the area to the south, more or less separate from 
the main , which may possibl have been ‘il quartiere 
rustica lin downass’ (p- O44). A but intensive re- 
examination of the site was made in 1947. 
Pibebaoit sents ribed carefully room by 
further Chapt a is aaa to painted and mosaic decoration, 


and Egyptian and k sculpture. when P. gives his 
concluafons on the nature and chronalogy of » About 
the character of the buil Hoey Pees dee tordiocbe It 


was the residence of a Very Important Person, the functionary, 


P. thinks, representing the royal authority in the time of the 
Prolemies, and his successor in Roman Byzantine times. 
The dominance of the great peristyle and the columnar hall 

to the north of it Se pan ber bvscuee ot tee gives some ap 

ance of unity to the plan, cf thie the fein ¢ 
building ts highly icated and the rooms fall into a sniee 
of i groups. palace was not the product of an 
ert but of a long evolution in successive with 
various additions and P. finds difficulty in the 
date pice raat avarture: it falls, apparently, some Seeing pr 
latter part ante second century B.c. or the first. There are 
traces of a predecessor, the nature of which docs not emerge 
band Har aie ‘The * thermal quarter’ is Roman in imei 

second century A.o., though on the site 

a Hellenistic bath, and 50 are the tabernae peice at the north 
my But, P. rightly asserts, the building is essentially Hellenis- 

tic, with its: ominance of peristyle over atrium (there is a 

comparatively unobtrusive example of the latter), of straight 

line over curved, of arcotrare over arca, It is not so easy to f 

him when he continues, *Greca ¢ la chiara scansione c la 





metrica euritmica della partizione dello 
plasticité ' (p.99). But in any case, as a splendid specimen of: a 
riially Romanised Helleni ic palace the building is of 


bagi hcl the moe of anaiestc architecture. 

are plentiful and mostly fine and clear. 
Tiake re coe restorations by C. Catanuso and photos of a 
model of the building in its present state. One would have 
welcomed the inchesion of a certain number of and 
drawings of details in the text. It is irritating when in order to 


from Seleucia in Pieria to Tyre. 
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follow the description one has to look up ten or more figures and 
plates at the end of the book and not in sequence, in the course of 


a single page. 
R. E. Wrcnerney. 


Sidon : ents antiques du Port de Saida; 
étude asvienne, au sol et sous-marine, 1946-50. 
By A. Powesarp and J. Laurrray. Apergu historique 
ze les ports anciens de Méditerranée orientale- le 
P. KK. Mourerpe. vii + 163, “ old 
plans and 12 text futon Moreau: hi be ib uaya 
_ publics, Republique libanaise, 1951. spice mot stated. 
No bess urgent than protection from wind and wave for shi 
seeking anchorage in the havens of Phoenicia is biter ee of 
harbours themselves from silting up. It is sane LAR the sul 
water preferred by shipping which eposits t 
held in suspension by the swift northward currents Sot tbat sidney 
This dilemma in 1 ed the Lebanese Government, 
whose Ministry of Public W orks publishes this book, to enquire, 


after one unsuccessful a of modern theory, how in 
antiquity the Sidonians had contrived to keep their port open; 
and it was natural that Pere Pordebard, researches at 


oe by aerial and underwater goacrvation were well known 
nadine his earlier work On grand port disperu, Tyr, should be 
invited to conduct the investigation. 

Like most of the Phoenician harbours, the port of Sidon 
utilised one of those sandstone reefs which detach themselves 
obliquely from the coast and form, with the islaricds that pro- 
me them, a natural breakwater. Here the reef, gat 

from the shore line, projects nrtincarde’ 
ena Pe ere a 7oo, then reappears on the same line i 
min OTLe. 

The gap in "in this natural breakwater = access to a vast 
ahrelt rage, the * Outer Port” of Sidon, at the southern 
end of which a eta and jetty, built inwards from the attached 

eum enclosed an “ Inner Port", whose entrance, 
the end of the jetty and the “was protected by. 
an islet on which the Crusaders in the twelfth century built a 


verb series of air photographs on Plates XXXVIII- 

XRXIS . shows how the current entering through the gap in the 
recf would tend to drop its load of sand in the slack water at 
the very mouth of the inner port. The ancient Sidonians 
ted this happening by allowi the current to pass under 

ls in and out of the 


control through carefully planned cl 
harbour i so that the water was kept moving at all im- 
portant points. 


These and other measures taken for protecting the harbour 
from stonm and hostile assault, and for extending its facilities 


for shipping and lading, are described by M. Lauffray, who 
ly conducted hea survey, and 1 pa Not y iiees 
and iled account, based cuca ileus eeuuminlibaol enna 


diving, or in i nH Sage | aphs, forms the 
second | part of the ce “Mlustrated b ache a scrics of ~ 
some excellent air views, : 

of figures in the text. 

For introduction the book starts with a short chapter by Pere 
Mouterde resuming the evidence for the history and 
Of harbolur’consbraction inthe be diherradienn dca the earliest 
to Roman imperial times; and with asecond chapter by Pere 
Poidebard describing in greater detail the Phoenician harbours 
Pein ba? Pabiiand pence nied "a work 
in its orical setting provide a summary of existing 
archaeological 2 and historical evidence for an important aspect 


Nothing in the extant harbour works at Sidon can be dated 
earlier than the Roman period 
RK. W. Hamiiron. 





Lautel monumental de Baalbek. By Paut Coutart 
and Preree Covure.. (Institut francais d'archéologie de 
o6 all. Baris Bibl. Arch et. Hist., Vol. LTT). Pp. vi + 153, 

96 pl Geuthner, 1951. 4,500 fr, 
Int bool Mi MM. Paul Collart and Pierre Coupel describe 
a Monument w. is unique both architecturally and in its 
on telgeon: but archacologicallh: pene ritual in 


Near tern | 
a ee astonishing ne rha of this monument, whose existence 
cou nak aren suspected, nin 1990 with a 
bold but well-justi ly have bee by the oy fee Coen oe Anti- 
quités to demolish the remains of the Byzantine gencnes in the 
great temple court at Baalbek, as a first step 
the court ; it was achieved by a conjunction of sceeteaen 
1» acute reasoning, and fine draughtsmanship, for 
which the utmost credit must be given to the authors of the 


The altar appears at first sight as a roughly cubical building 
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or tower, some seventeen metres high in the centre of 
the court, of whi it must have been at once the architectural 
and the cultic focus, This discovery alone sets the great temenos 
complex of ina new ive. 
Behind its facut of vertically accentuated pilasters, sur- 
mounting a monumental podium and crowned by a heavy cor- 
nice, the building comprised internally four storeys carrying 
a roof terrace, all threaded through by two symmetrically 
opposed pairs of staircases, to north and south of a 
central nucleus, and interconnected at each stage by landings 


and corridors, 
The terrace was a rectangular elevation above the main rool, 
reached by a double flight of open steps at cach end. 


The internal staircases were by windows and by a 
lightshaft behind the west fagade. 

Of this extraordinary and intricate structure all that remained 
in situ was part of the potuns and its plinths, standing nowhere 
higher than 190 cm., showing the position of two corndors 
which traversed it from north to south and gave access to four 
transverse flights of stairs. Of the rest of the tower all that 


survived was socre (40 ts of stone blocks recovered from 
the demolished basilica a Fe sca CAREY econ beltd ses 
about the temenos, 


Two factors, both characteristic of native Syrian architec- 
ture, made it possible from these menbra to arrive at a 
theoretical reconstruction of the whole building which is for 
the most part demonstrably correct. The first was an almost 
infinite variety of sculptured motifs decorating the ceilings of 
staircases and corridors at all levels; the second the gigantic 
size of the masonry. 

The process of induction by which the whole synthesis was 
achieved is described by the authors with admirable lucidity 
and with a minuteness of detail which emboldens the reader to 

i graph, confident that the facts 





without graphic c illustrations at every stage; and this is lavishly 


supplied in sixty-six plates of finely executed line drawings and 
twenty-seven photographs, in’ which the whole process of 
Oi bes forth eich acienacabae clacity, from the smallest 


ificant fragment to the completed structure. 
ws points of particular historical interest are illuminated 
by the monument. The first is the existence in the first cen- 


m saireacs), exhibit ee the mi 


by the German expedition immediately before the steps of the 
] here described, with its 

spacious roof t i more plausibly in- 

terpreted as the ritual setting of that communal banquet which 
the same literary sources attest a3 the final act in che sacrificial 


rite, 
Tt remains to te MM. Collart and Coupel on an 
outstanding arc! achievement, both = the interest of 
the scholarly 


the monument it peared to existence and for 
method of its presentation. 
RK. W. Hasmitton. 
Vol. II. (An- 


. Mélanges Henri Grégoire. 
nuaire de I"Institut de Philologie ct d'Histoire Orientales 
et pope Ai X) Pp, Ixvii+ 729; pli. rt. Brussels: 
secretariat des Editions, £950. 600 elgian fer. 
For the first volume of this g { commemorative penager 





. int 
owe a debt ok eratnada to to hie industry and resear 
The eee = follows : Father Fete clis- 
cusses ‘s intrigues with Hypatius, nephew of Anastasius 
I, Baud-Bovy discusses the relation of music to metre in the 
‘Kleftic " ballad. Blanken writes on the formation of the future 
in the Greek dialect of Corsica. Bonfante derives the Russian 
pertphrastic future from Greek Canard confirms from 
documents the vist 9 aoe of Je ohn I erento Somme in 

the autumn of a bara noy derives MGr. onin, éoning, 
Sich spam military term for a billet, Chantraine 
discusses Greek verbs meaning ‘to read’. Charanis gives a 
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sketch of piracy in the Aegean during the twelfih and thirteenth 
centurics A.D. Charlier connects the Chanson de Geste de * Basin * 
with an old * tour Basin’ at Huy. Cohen Sp Fare the im- 
| pfs of Grégoire’s work on the o Byzantine and 
estern mae he Dain SUITE ses the history of the 
word ToUABoy so} bor T) TOUASoS), Dice. in ished » and 
suggests Resivelioe from low Latin tultus. voye discusses 
and illustrates a group of pene and later Neolithic statuettes 
from Thessaly, which ent “déesees i rices de la 
fécondité’, Demou eb the prefect Rufinus aprairist 
the accusal ions of Claudian. Der Nersessian Pea that the 
emperor 's participation in the time when Leo of the tation of the 
was ontinued at the time w I was denic 
aceess to the Sanctuary, in | De Str coat ‘establish the 
historicity of traditional incidents in the life of Socrates, and 
suggests criteria for the truth of such incidents. Dalley helirves 
that the att ed assassination of Leo WI in the church of St. 
Mokios took place in 902. Dornseiff proves that /liad 2 cannot 


be later than the Odyssey, and that parallel are remini- 
sconces of the former in the latter. Faider- cytmans and 
Hubaux discuss and illustrate two fourth centu Ae I, moulds 
for making silver bowls: the scenes illustrate s TVth 


Georgic, Ganshof claims that the title of Paticie 
assumed by Pippin [Mf in 754, derived from that borne by the 
Exarchs of Ravenna; but that Pope Stephen conferred it on 
Pippin, not at the behest of Constantine V, but on his own 
initiative. Goubert throws doubt on the existence of the Cacsar 
Germanicus, who is said to have married (Charito, daughter of 
Tiberius If. Guilland shows that the SiAecE (corruption of 
AtyenE) was nat tapes with the Tribunal of the XTX ‘Couches 
an open to the west of the Consistory. Halkin 
aiabyeee the: tie Bodleian Sy , Mo, which hails from 
Trebizond and dates from ¢. 1300. Herrmann discusses 
Christian anc eager d alemucs of the time of Theo 
dosius I and Ji and Rude trace to a 
common origin in Slay folklore the epics of the Russian Vseslav 
and the Serb Wuk Grgurovic. Kallipolitis publishes an ins 
scription which invokes the Pantokrator together with the 
Fortuna of the (Grégoire contributes a valuable note ad 
ealz.). Lacom discusses a text of Synesius which suggests 
that Libanmus was still alive | in 404. Lacroix discusses coins 
which show the conical ‘ betyl* of Zeus Kasios, Lejeune 
stuciies the conjunction of the two naunies Roland and Oliver, 
and reaches the conclusions that ‘aux environs de l'an mil 
déja, existait un texte célébrant Roland ct Olivier", and that 
‘Cat le Midi . meéditerrancen et pyrenéen qui apparait 
comme le premier berceau de cette histoire épique *. 
proves clint the trrapiypdév (a besant devalued by one-sixteenth) 
was introduced ee Nicephorus IT, and the 800 twrdpray vonopa 
(a besant devalued by one-cighth ) by John [; it is further 
shown that our text of the Book of the Prefect dates from the reign 
of the latter emperor. Marinesco contributes notes on some 
ene eR Fs to the West in the first half of the 
fifteenth cent Massignon shows how tenth-century Bag- 
dad ed. . tum from the financial, ms, anc 
political paints of view. Masson adopts the form evuBaxyet for 
the Athenian scape-goat, and suggests that the sense is simply 
that of divine possession. Minorsky publishes Arab text, 
English translation notes of on the 
Bvzantines from the atic uction to the Propertier of Animals 
by Marzavi (twelfth to thirteenth centuries). Muirambel writes 
on the history and formation of MGr syntax, a comparatively 
little studied field. rigesir blishes a revised ch ronologry 
for ministerial and regional prefects, a.p. 916-397. Pettarzoni 
ilbustrates early Russian belicf in anak from the Sun-goel, 
Dazbog, and adduces parallel conceptions from elsewhere 
Pidal the historical basis of the legend of the Infantes 
de Selas, Piganiol discusses the banat between the texts of 
the Vite Constantini and the Triakon of Eusebius, Pisani 
analyses [-E and other eleminnte: in the Albanian language, 
and traces its development in three historical stages. Lome 
writes on “ Réflexes de Laryngales’ in Armenian. Severyns 
the summary entitled “Otros tmpokfn & Tpuiieds mdAauos 
at f. 29°-f, 24° of MS. Vaticanus Ottobuoni 56; its relation to 
Proclus, wepl tv Kumpicay Anyopivay tompdrav; and its place in 
the MS. tradition of the Iiad. Sotiriou pub blishes an ikon of St. 
Peter from the St. Catherine monastery of Sinai, and shows 
that it is andrine work of the sixth aria § Unbegaun 
discuss the origin of the name * Rut and how it 
became attached to the Russians. WVannérus » that the 
name Aiden ‘Tongeren means * Tongres-la-Paienne ', rather than 
' Tongres-ta-Bruyere Vincent believes that the nce reer 
Rograc ae endrcit galeux", ‘terrain dén maigre, 
mis¢rable * faszink suggests an ultimate Orphic origin lain for 
the myth of the Dreaming Kronos eared Corpus Her- 
meticum (ed. Nock-Festugi¢re) X, 5, p. 115. Whittemore 
publishes a Byzantine Processional Cross, bearing a tenth- 





1g? 
century i 


nae pu 
school, 


Reacstieck Hellenistic . eas ot 
yt 8 sup ies Hellenistic histo 


tion, but of much earlier manufacture. Myngo- 
a bce et ra ln ikon of the Constantino- 
tion. 


tine aga ie are 
| notes to the Second 


“Stengers ends the book on an. unexpected. not. In 1 a 
Commussion of uiry tok the alleged ill-treatment of ates 
sat at proaumate cause of the EneRury 
was the ation ia that year ofa horefying report the 
eon Casement, who » twelve years eke 

a dastardly treason against his 
bjects. ghee to the Commission was nodal oahes 
than young Henri Grégoire! A worthy end to a worthy 


tribute ! 
R.. J. H. Jesxnus, 


Oaks Papers. umber VI. Pp. vii-+ 251, 
with a6 figures. Casriee: Mea: Harvard Lniversiy 
Press, 195t. $7.59. 

This volume of a series already justly renowned for the 
authority of its contributors and ste abundant worth of its 
articles fully maintains the standard of its predecessors. Every 
contribution is from an author well known in his field; and 


several of the articles (Dyceniee Downey, Kitzinger, Anastos) 


rnik cxamines afresh the 

abstruse guestion of the ora p function in eoclesias- 
tical affairs, both she emperor cat Cini, ir tne: aay 
‘ empire. He finds that t 5 hick 

Siew 40 be acie conver oF st be Sieh areca weoaeiied 

closely, both in form and proc Sis ‘on the Roman senate. 

Moreover, since he was, like his Hellenistic (God's 








representative on earth, he was universally allowed to be 
responsible for the iritual welfare of his | +, and henoe for 
the maintenance of religious unity orthodoxy, matters 
which vitally affected the state in its tern also. But 


be was never aceepted by the Ghurch ast. authority in matters 
of doctrine, and i had no vote in the synods: he was 
defender, not definer, of the faith. 
Grabar discusses Un médaulion en or provenant de /Mersine on 
ne now in the Hermitage at Leningrad. He identifies it as 
hylactic pee made in Syria towards the 





why the fourth « ; A.D. ‘The central medallion presents 
three figures, the - dic one of which is almost certainly 
Crreniee he Goan at vesture and being crowned 
by a celestial hand above his The flanking figures, who 


are, oddly, both female, mies cheese ks Gace cial) wae 


clearly identified by their attributes as the Sun and Moon, Of 
Interest are the p San in the design, 
which G. is so wel 


BG. wel gear of te Oriel Charch of the Apote 
he Church the al 
b discusses ref th Or claims ie Constantine 


famous church. He traces the former back to the Vita Con- 
stantin’ of Eusebius, and points out that this information, al, 
with ‘a noticeable amount" of other material, cannot in fact 
be ascribed to Eusebius. ARE, COnRtany «i, eee 
See eee Tee a 
“cay tarp Acree Procopius, Constantine ct, 
Nicolas i other faithful witnesses, D. therefore 
ete pieenae pl Saree 


and contains 


Rigen th it of re ation Lat Ai end Ear 
Byzantine Floor Mosaics, miei 
Aitken) bee etath Church of St. Demetrius at Nik 

(Actium) a strong Lohr excise fs that 
mosaics date from the second C Seoeeindsegliasrineraiee century. 
The mosaic of the north transept is proved by it SU Lown tice 





teeming river o Ocean (a kind of mappa mundi) The corre- 
jig op cuore pnts Po Sy ris RK. suggests 
t it represents the * terrestrial paradise *, that the two 
who have n The thesis is 

areued wet Ledeen ne aes ,t 
course, posible, ft ma pity almost aC COT PSL VILE 
inscription, Ww no doubt gave the key to the riddle, o 


Anastos, writing on The rwwewred Christ, examines 
Justinian ['s condemnation of Theodore of | . in the 
twelfth anathema of the Fifth Oeccumenical Council (5594), with 

ial reference to ‘ ion that was 
Tperrtds (mutable) until after the Resurrection. A. shows 
precisely what this contention signified, and that it involyed a 
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etely unorthodox view of the Logos. Hence it was cer- 
vy heretical, again was fully justified in denouncing 


Ms asiliev ends the book with os oeaae i of two purely his- 
torical matters: the Second Awssian tack om , and 
Afugh Capet of France, and Byzantium. “The first concerns the 
much discussed and recently revived problem of whether there 
was or was not a Russian attack on 


{to marshal the evidence and 1 ie ane coe be bee: 
=. vant he docs so with his well-incun thoroughness and 
encye ledge. He reaches a conclusion the sanit 
of which will give wide mtitacion namely, that such an att 
did take place, though assuredly not on the scale and with the 
triumphs claimed for it ned unseen sources, On the evidence, 
we can get no further. seems to me to have said the last 
word. 
His second study concerns Cardinal Gerbert’s enigmatical 
re (spring, 983) asking in the name of Hugh Capet for a 
i* from Byzantium as a bride for Hugh's son 
Reber Vv. shows | for believing that the letter was in 
fact never sent; and goes on to discuss what * filia" of the 
imperial house Hugh could have had in mind. This leads on 
to a re-examination of the evidence concerning the identity of 
the famous princess Theophano, who was married to Otto IT 
in 972. Was she, or was she not, a5 she to be, a 
Genanitee of Romanus Il? V., relying on the inferential evi- 
dence of De Cer. 597/21, inclines to think that she was. As is 
well known, Ostrogorsky and Dolger take the : ite view; 
and where such doctors disagree, it 1s hardly for the reviewer to 
ween them. V. might perhaps have let us know what 
Oe dunbtotthe condense oktatratiotar en tie pom: He ends by 
rightly rejecting the claim of Liu , Countess of Holland, ef 
be a daughter of Romanus II, ow on carth could anyone 
called Liutgard be a tine TopqupoyevviyTH ? 
Altogether an excellent and valuable volume. 
R. J. H. Jexxioms. 


Geschichte des ibe ar ge Staates. By Grorc 
(Handbuch der Altertumnrisenschaft XII 


OsTROGORSKY. 
et eee eee A seg ey ,8maps. 2nd ed., 
Munich, C. H. Beck, 1952. : 36; bounc RM. 


peck oes ees immer 
a clasic. The first eccition was not 

because it came out in Germany during the war (1940) (ol ae 
Pvotange ace. ae vito be FPart lof this country. ‘The 
forms the second volume of Part of a 





The | 
to be on Land, Volk u. Sprache, Kirche 1. Theologie Thoologie, and Byzar- 
hinische Aiunst ; ‘but although O. ge gee ut 
ready in 1937, none of the companion 
This, however, does aot albert the: on or Gece 
Steater, which is an historical synthesis ue of Geshe de 
second edition is fifty pages | than the first, and by Ha 
Means & mere reprint of it. Besides adding to and bring 
to date his notes and references, the author has recast @ large 
number of his and in a few instances modified his 
ni To say that the second edition is even more valuable 
the first is to give it the ve Genre chap 

pag ened ye fe hint ora te ier c than that of O. 
to write this sorely needed book. By birth birth a Russian, by adop- 
German, French, and 


pea Sele wich and writ 
with ual char i ity, he has at command 


all ¢ shige sera seed nce ta in this field. There 

is scarcely any depprizbent in the long, complex history of 
tm, whether political, religious, social, oreconomic, of 
our knowledge has not been substantially promoted by 

per scearese werk NR ie ete Siena 

ee siigineans and oe Je an ac eg integrity, piel aire 

judgment, and crystal cla: of ehomeht anid 
ina very high It is well that ag tae ii or 
without any one o them, he must have failed in the difh 








jes in. gj osberendlc cade 10, 70. 
a & 


to tel: 


dean to the non- 
he may lose himself in a forest of unfamiliar 


ical in , with ble 
ae rece Danae p entciens) without being a 


is path must be cut out 
clearly fingereciect i Hin. The is intereste 
not in facts (which he is supposed to know already), but in the 
interpretation and arrangement of the historian. Both there- 
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fore require , coherent synthesis, shorn of the frivolous 
detail ta in when erneciineval sources abound, A collec 
events, if scommnge’ recorded, may provide a useful sprarotchnik, 
or book of reference; it will not provide the general history, 
errs sHpeg. which O. here supplies 

With his ‘ non-specialist’ in mind, ©. tells his story mon per 
specter seul per tempora. ‘This method, as well as evading other- 
wise unavoidable repetitions, greatly assists the al reader, 
since cach section contains a suramary of its political, religious, 
and economuc background. But it imposes an additional 
burden on. the Sones whe has to decile in cach section how 
much space and significance to allot to cach phase of Byzantine 
life, in order to A kinctea a picture of the whole. For 
the sea aa eg oD eee aocunenied ene thi nen 
sources im front : er; a paragraph of bibliogra 
in front of each section ; pu a quite eraliabite serizn a oot, 
notes to each page. Nothing crapes O. Hie has wees e cvery- 
thing, and remembered everything. With a justice and fair- 
sahiekestesise hs that are beyond praise, he has sifted cach contri- 
bution, however al slight, commended its virtues, or pointed to its 
Haws. Seldom indeed has a work of this scope rested on surer 
foundations, or availed itself of a more comprehensive field of 


This is not all, ©. sees that it is not enough to select from 
existing source-material. It is occasionally necessary to rewrite 
it, #0 a8 to make it intelligible to a modern reader (#yzentino- 
Slavica, tO, 71). It is that this right must be conceded, 
ancl equally obvious that it can safely be conceded any to those 
with the widest knowledge and sanest jud Where 
sources are conflicting and fragmentary, it is | eatiye pees for a 
researcher to write stories which, purporting to be history, are 
in fact no more than ble fiction. In this perilous held the 

may follow ©. with entire confidence. He has no 
ical parti-fris, no preconceived conviction of what 


‘must have sepa salar His many-sided, well-informed 
fact to fact, ancl his reconstructions are 


always trustworthy. One example may suffice. 
Lata eines at 6 13 the Bulgarian tsar Symeon appeared bef ore 
the walls of Gonssantingple His plan was to seize the imperial 
crown from the sickly child who wore it, and to found beneath 
it a Slavo-b tine empire, which, 400 years later, 
floated before the eyes of the Serbian conqueror Dushan. The 
which at regent and patriarch, Nicholas, who, from motives 
are not now easy to discern, bore an inveterate hostility 

Siemens Us, was disposed to fall in with this 

He i invited Symeon within the walls, He promised t 
Symeon's da “ dauighter should ical the legitimate sovereign. 
conferred on Symeon the title of emperor, and with his own 
hand. placed a crows ‘oe bit bes. But the regent had over- 
himself, and retribution was prompt. A wave of 
nation tthe concen he hance he arr 
and restored to power the empress 
“oc, who as her son's consort du the next 
on Such is the sequence of events that O. himscf has 
reat from er's rigmarole o a pract a 

child for his mother. ; 

It is not possible to do more than indicate the main divisions 
of ©,’s work, with s'Bedeatete aieht  -- den Begin 









en 65); ‘Die Jahre der ‘Anarchie unter Phocas 
bilden etzien Ausklang der Geschichte des spAtromischen 
States... Jetzt beginnt dice byzantinische ichte im 
now generally accept brig td ! ane 
is not | continuity of tradition which carr a ieaa ae 


the old epoch into the new *Roémisches Staatswesen, gric- 
und christliche Glaube " (aa) were the Bonde. 
tions after as before ; ar giasiema mate gigi yy oeqoar aes 


| his suc- 
cesors was exentially different from that rot waiting: rachaly, 
» socially, linguistically. The Slavs had driven 
a wedge between cast and west (68), the Arabs had hemmed in 
the empire on the east and south, and the Armen that brave 
and highly gifted race whose fate it was to perform 
achievements in the service of an empire and a culture not 
their had begun with Heraklios himself to play a dominant 
Geeks te tongue of chu et pricey conten 
ag pi chure state. And the system 
of thenata, mil | based on a free, | idl 


VOL. LXXIIr. 


tion of 
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erento ¢f., most recently, 67, 
rs and Pertusi, Cost. Porf. ay aa: 
sc non + fare un mito dell’ japcratore Tawa (sas occorre 
ibaraxcarce una buona volta dall’ attribuire a lui la “* crea- 
zione " dei temi . . . che non ha alcun fondamento peasy 
(which is farther than most of us would be epared to 
confuting any statement whatever made by Ch) }. Tt may 
point to remember that Heraklios came ei age, whens 
the germ of the thematic system had already been ce by 
Maurice in the last years of the sixth century. But the question 
does not al O.'s main contention, that the accession of 
Heraklios marked the 2b pans Sa a new cra in the history of 


The Themenserfassung, of course t with it a far- 
reaching social reform. But O. ‘O. will still have SNe to do 
with the heresy, recently revived as an article of faith by Soviet 
Byzantinists (cf. Levichenko, Fic. beg m. §., 2, $26), that the 
yuaplev of free pape ae oged by the vapos yaopyids, 
owed its « Slavs; and he defends his view 
In an ex fed note (109, n. “3 All he will admit is a general 
rejuvenation of the empire by Slavs who repopulated it in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, Even this may be to go too far. 
The evidence i is Theoph sep, scanty. But where Slavs are men- 
ae (e.g. sri baa Joh. Cam. De Excid, Thess. 

aor ai; Be in. Imp, cd. Moravesik, cc. 49, 

o/1—7o), rae y seem to be doing more harm than good ; and 
tribution was in any case incomparably les than that 
rth the At Armenians, 

The final achievement of the Heraklian howse was the repulse 
of the assault of Muawiya in 674-8, which O. Tightly sees as a 
* We t von welthistorscher Bedeutung’ (102). But the 
‘Acab dateer su by no mneane at an’ eed, and the rian 
corn valbing egelh stirs 9 To meet them, the empire had 
recourse to the III which indeed beat 
invaders, but revived i fen of Christological 
its ikonoklasm. In explaining the son a ter this movement, 
©. Pally diene eae pose, Cat 198-9); and he lays 
his finger on the vital significance of this controversy for relations 
between east and west (142-3). Restoration of | 
could mot heal the breach. The universal state was divided i in 
two empires, and, half a century later, the universal church in 


cw papacies (150, 11—2). 
The of the tc yantine empire he Blowing 
5 ' the Amorians, the 
el LIT (842; a more accurate date would be 896), ae 
continued to during a century and three quarters, and 
Senile eh She period, ok a noet: vel nen tare 
macy. ‘The Abbasid caliphate tottered fell. Bulgaria, at 
the cost of fearful sacrifices, was reduced, first to a Byzantine 
vice-royalty, then to a Byzantine nian de When IT 
died in 1025, there seemed no end to the probable ion of 
Byzantine power. Yet the expansion had been over- ty and 
too dearly ©. is, as always, clear and effective in 


web i re . Hut, Kee 








hay beh ay ar which was eating into 


heart, behind so fair an outward , the 

of Taoverties * Feudalmitchte " (220-2). To combat it, the 
s could only resort to palliatives. The 
land-laws of Rocaninun 1 and Constariches VII, excellently con- 
ccived in theory, could be enforced only spasmodically, if at all, 

In practice (219-22). An alternative was to create a lo 
ose eg jum the populace of the capital, which could be 
on at least to the palace and person of the em- 
peror al a crim, a act as a counterweight to the Armenian 
troops devoted to the military barons oe the cast. ©. rightly 
draws attention to the rise in sry of the fap, Sly nee during 
the first half of the tenth century (202) ; Theoph, Cont. 


n Gabe Il 3704 pare Leo Diac. G4ja5 with the persilel paaeabe 
in 


r. IT, 370/14-15. 
oe this dichotomy had fatally weakened 
the idea of il , and imperilled the unity of the whole 
ee is perhaps aacaraiogl youth Ue In discerning 
rarest Nikephoros pro Becta 
(2399 
pnaiee of Constantine VII, and 
ng ately ey i hetoa regu mee leer dra 
fiver the beathens | Basil 1; Bae it ee 150/6- 
10). ©2.'s successive paragraphs esa the gradual 
of siate control over finance, and mt 
decay of the whole economic foundation 
that the roots of de 





ae 2575) at 
901-4, 920-1, 982-6), are most illuminating. 
‘B Se 
sonalities (Ayzantinesiavica, 10, 71 gallant cfforts of 
Comneni and Palacologi were time after time stultified b 







the 

hard facts of a contin ec hic 
eee ee een ee 
The skill with which ©. guides us through the desperately 
complicated history of ‘ Byzanz als Kleinsta t* (998 ff) is quite 


oO 
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remarkable. The the rise of the real 
empire of Dushan Lagiphh axjigendiwribor It is not possible 
to comment more fully on this brilliant section of the book; 
but many will fel on reading a that for the first time they have 
tra’ this particular piece of country without becoming 
hopelessly lost in it. 

is review is a nearly unqualified culogium, and desmgnedly 
so: not because the book deserves it, but for aeetlice 
reason as well. One is often asked, by those for whom Bury's 
Gibbon is too formidable and the penetrating ee | analysis of 


Haynes too abstract, what work in ) them a 
complete and coherent account of Byzantine history and civilrsa- 
tion. version of 


It is clear that, if only there were an ! 
it, Ostrogorsky's 3 GBS would be the answer. This review ends 
therefore with a plea for such a version. Since the above was 
written, the second edition of A. A. Wasiliew's Ffistory of the 
ine Empire (Onciord, Blackwell, 1952) has ap » and 
his gocs far towards filling the gap. ta translation of ©. 
remains an urgent derideratum. 
RK. J. H. Jencins. 


Justinian and his Age. P. N. Une. m62, 16 pll., 
5 ma Hecnondrecatht Se dag P 
Professor Ure has dealt with his stiecti in a ail t and stimu- 
lating way. The of ustiniarn i rich in contemporary 
authorities, and for the most | he has let them speak for 
eee Chapters IT to Iv on the Wars are a summary, 
uotations, of Procopius’ books on the Wars. 


uent 
Ghapaer’ on the Peace with Persia consists of extracts from 
Agathias and Menander Protector. Chapter VI on the Bureau- 
cracy is ely composed of summarised translations from 
Cassiodorus’ Varta, the , the Novels, and Lydus’ de 
magisiratious. In Cha Vil on Church and Circus he quotes 


extensively from the N and Frocoptus’ Secret History, while 
Chapter VIII on the Laws consists summaries of the 
former, and Chapter X on Theodora, Antonina, and John the 
Ca ocian of extracts from the latter. Chapter [X on the 
writers ildsogs ia ve from their pied egy XI 
on the is mainly a summary © us 

Writing in his own person the author confines himself to ren 
necessary minimum of description and narrative required to 
put the ancient authorities in their setting, and to reflections, 


at sod threnst 
the eves of the conte authorities, the author tends to 


ignore all : is of it in which they were not interested He 
tells the . for instance, of the economic life af the 
os Hess clont who suppor 

she chuasah toy thin sain tha they 





Fanadl base In his account of the bureaucracy he does not men- 
toe eee the Foot cause of the'fimancial extortion and 
judicial ¢ which | the acministration, 
vividly illustrate his struggle 
is long account of the wars he does not 





spite | hese defects—and a number of inaccuracies in 
matters ae donk ake book is an J introduction to the 
period i Eis general Rear By apt quotation it gives a 
ture of many sides of life under Justinian, 


and it reveals to the reader the richness and diveruty of the 

information which we possess on his reign. 

A. H. M. Jowes. 
Le Péloponnése tin jusqu’en 1204. By A. Hon. 
Aes = 2gt. Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
fr. 

Cicsers wat lat si ¥ rite way into the realm 
of medieval studics. a li number of researches 


undertaken during re nase hundred years, we know that it 
continued its existence and Herodes Atticus, and 
even had a history before Byron. We do not now ten 
centuries of south-eastern Europe quite as casually as Voltaire 
tossed off * le byzantiniaame ", nor do we re-create Balkan history 
by its last five blankly to an Ottoman limbo. Yet the 
grad lly increasing interest in this field has neither had much 
influence on the popular conception of Greece, = ae athbdom tices 
dented the ignorance of some seaprloas et : Shaner wee as 
man is the weaker for ee that Greek 

peculiar illumination of the human Srpdied, ecien aly iiss 
arrival of Mummius and the jon, For the eet hitherto 
largely locked in pedantic Byzantine annals, crabbed 

shicaiciea: and the obscure archives of Italian cities: vibes 
not only Greece, but an intricate, interlocking pattern of 
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nations, coalesced or pitted against each other, playing itself 
out upon her ever strategic s 
Every step is welcome that brings this long period closer 
to our view, or helps to show the continuity of a race whose 
life was made to stop so abruptly by the acathetic fgg anpaeoearcbed 
the Renaissance. Professor Bon's study of the 
from the end of Antiquity to its uest in the wake ry the 
Fourth Crusade is to be hailed for clarifying the murkicst of its 
centuries since pre-history itself, 
Not an casy task. Professor Bon has set himself to picce to- 
a history y unwritten, The variety of his sources 
is of particular interest: few of them are written either. The 
bare embinsnia of events is provided by the fragmentary refer- 
ence 16 the province of the Morea 4 in such writers as Procoprus, 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Cedrenus, Theophanes, Phen 
tees, and Michael and Nicectas of Chonae: contemporary 
precsin too scant and contradictory to indicate much more 
than the abandonment of the Imperial provinees, in the full 
blaze of Byzantine civilisation, to the status of a ring of buffer 
states. During a residence of twenty years in Greece, 
Bon has been stimulated by this scar ible proof historical record to 


subject it to some of the incontroverti or disproofs of 
ecological and spotciocl fel Peed bigot In a time 
hes most of the ed fields of knowle have gone * 


separately into caitek it is heartening to find in the author 
both a historian and an archaeologist, with the enviable quality 
—rare in cither—of profoundly understanding the country he 
writes about. His knowledge of the life, customs, and language 
of the Greek people to-day, a tia vessel of tradition, gives him 
(without anywhere blurring he in the a way of under- 
standing how events have taken ieee i in the past, and lends a 
blessed atmosphere of common sense to his analyses of those 
events or periods which have been either distorted or lost to 
view. 

His contribution has been to set side by side all the relative 
primary and secondary sources, and to equate them with what- 
ever material evidence—church architecture, coins, documents, 
nomenclature of towns and vill ay be claimed to date 
from the post and carly ntine period, His cauti- 
ous but searching method reveals to us how, in the first cen- 
turies of our era, the Peloponnese, ononnese, by need -pased by the Via ‘Egna- 
tial linking the two Romes through 

y out sts stream of commerce aaa communication, 
iin the eae ok tural sel ciency, unimportant m the 
structure of the » in. which it was to remam until the 
arrival of the Aa the se a iS ae 
cities became villages, or dia red tron riLap, e tt 
memory of the classical st faded out before the spread of 
Christianity, decentralisation, and the steady infiltration of new 
inhabitants. It was | these that Justinian fortified the 
two bottlenecks along stradisional’s invasion routes, Thermo- 

evn ‘the lathnaes hae freien the end of the sixth to the 
inning of the ninth century there continued the uneventful 
incursion of nomad Slavic tribes, about which littl has been 
known heretofore than what differing reports tell us, that for a 
of two hundred and cighteen years the P | 
either entirely, or not at all, slavonicised. Professor Bon 
zome int evidence to su both sides of the contro- 
versy, iY ie effect of these invasions in the local dis- 
of Byzantine coins; the vanishing of old | 
names and the appearance of new; the presence of small 
hoards; the lack of official documents: and the absence of 
Byzantine buildings earlier than the seventh alg SORT of 
which would indicate a peery of destruction, the loss a pc 
contact with the capit , and the flight of the Greek popula’ 
to mountain or coastal cities. 

More impressive than Greece's susceptibility to invasion has 
been her capacity for ass ting the invaders. M. Bon deals 
at ci with the civil, ecclesiastical, and military crea 
of the nese Ww soon after = 
euler conbrakioed Byzantine rule; with the artistic acamaes 
exemplified by its church architecture; and the commerce, 
which grew up once again round its ports, and attracted the 
ominous attentions of Venice, This, together with ae Ly 
unwarlike rofl the | | the an 
i ry by powerful lords com- 

) ; private wars than to 
any systematic defence of the iapirte: Weneiiee tain factors in 
ee ce destruction on Byzantium at the hands of the 

largest arty eve gathered under the of the Cross. 

Bon's seudly of an obscure m lacks only that 
value which would have accrued, as he himself admits, from the 
thorough archaeological examination of some of the sites which 
figure in his narrative. His researches on Acrocorinth and the 
castles of Gentral Greece have produced the first chronology of 
medieval fortress architecture in that country. It is to be 
regretted that he was not able in this volume to give fuller 
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trestriont to those carly Byzantine citadels whose walls, all over 
Greece, tell iby more cloquently than written records, of the 


centuries when a Christian civilisation was born out of the death 

of the Ancient World. We may look fo however, to the 

forthcoming in which M. Bon will deal with the Prin- 

cpelity foun by the Frankish crusaders in the Peloponnese 
in 1205. 


amen Be Byzantine Art. By K. Werremann. 
nee xi + 218, 60 pill. Princeton: University Press, 1951 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 78y. 
ts a further stage in the publication of Dr. 
Weisser I of wt aeciga beok illustration. In his 
Mlustration in Roll and Codex his | was to deal in a more 
aaa way with origins, and to demonstrate the ¢ existence of 
Hlustration from the Hellenistic period om from 
which the Byzantine versions could derive. We now come to 
the Byzantine versions eR the existence of classical 
prototypes being assumed. Dr. Weitzmann takes as his basis 
a rie of eleventh-century illustrated MATIISCrI of the 
tarics of | Nonnus on two of the Homilies of 
egory Nasianzea, and of the ica of Pseudo-On * 
erie omer group the prin cipal amir Ls on eee 
42 and Vatican (Cod. gr. 10475 of the latter 
Marion Cod. gr. 479. His aim is to demonstrate the deriva- 
tion of many of miniatures from an original classical 
source, The ultimate sources are assumed to have been edi- 
tions of classical authors, and the most important means of 
transmission copies of them. The clues of existing texts and of 
saarfepicia supposed copies in other arts are followed up to the 
where they indlcate such an ultimate ancestor. “The most 
important of these is claimed to be the illustrated Bibliotheke 
ascribed to Apollodorus, but Dr. Weitzmann also claims that 
the evidence points to illustrated editions of a Heracles cycle, 
an Achificy similar to that of Statius, cycles of illustrations to the 


liad, to the plays of Euripides, to Bucolic poctry, and to a ver- 
the fe Pscudo-Callisthenes Alexander 


SOM Dionysus story, 
Romance, and the . ia of Apollonius Rhodius. ‘This 
main section of the is supported by a similar treatment of 


those ivories in the Goldschmbte-Weltsmann group of * Anti- 
kisierende Kasten’ with similar motives. 
Continuity of this sort from the Hellenistic to the late Roman 
period may be assumed, and can in general be demonstrated 
without difficulty ; the same t rom the Hellenistic to the 
Middle Byzantine is another matter. It is here that the difh- 
culty lies. Dr. Wetamann goes through each group of mant- 
subject by subject, refers the illustration to the text to 
which it scems most sui , and from this sum deduces an exist- 
ing or lost : One cannot help fecling that he has proved 
too much. conclusions involve the existence of a huge 
numberof man is of which there & no trace; in some 
gsi ee the Bellerophon ad the Pop and Ocsoma 
the existence of any text be- 
Ghose: PacaieNNonios nix cot ccovincieg: ees 


Athena s npn Gowen natargap ea eeg mene oe 
copying t the classical ible. 
The t Parfacwhole teeing tuo cxélusive: Te & posible to 


agree on the antique origin of many of the scenes—it is in most 
cases inevitable i one showli—and still feel that in a milieu 


and trans- 
oe ees idea a 

full picture of the nature of ete book proves This 
miniseries palo It often repeats much of the antique 
in Iconography it even more often borrows whole- 

tale from the antique; but in doing so it is always selective. It 
adapts its borrowings to its own ends, and the range of these 
borrowings goes far beyond originals in the narrow field of 
hs oto hology. 7 There are scenes and figures with origins 
aristocratic’ psalters (figs. 114-16 and p. 108), in Octa- 
alate fig. 101 and p. 97-8), and in contempor his- 
tories (e.g. fig. 1$4 and p. 347). The number and variety in 
types of manuscripts used as ia ahusisek ie ahicks tend -peaceliel 
copies from a lost original, is considerable. In some cases the 
OF Stock tararece aastitey ae in some, one of the 
repetition of stock-in-trade motives, such as the figures in 


Imperial robes, : 

the Quarrel at the right of fig. 143, the * Power of Love ' scene 

in the Marciana are certainly Byzantine, and may be 
manuscripts themselves confine the book reaper ex- 

hhasvely.t6 sper ga scenes, but the classical cr Gan ncl 

also to the hunting group in the Pseudo-()ppian or nag Ve t4 

(part), t27—31). Abmos Br this arcup taker Som 


pow if Dr. Wi theon 
But even . Weitzmann’s 
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man hunting ae ee oe ee D preserved on Roman mosaics, 
notably from h Africa, though it must have been common 
in other arts as well. It bears on Dr. Weitzmann's theory of 
transmission that the many similarities between examples in the 
comparatively small field of Roman and late Roman mosaics 
ieved to be duc to the use of Model Books standing in 
somewhat the same relationship to them as arden illustrated 
and the rest are saki to stand to these Middle 
Byzantine miniatures. The theory has been brought forward 
to explain Roman mosaics as carty as the Barberini example 
from Praeneste and as late as Kabr-Hiram in the sixth century. 
For the former Schmidt (Das Barberimische Mosaik, 1929, Bo-1) 
suggests such a book | on Aclian mpl qoawv or 2 
Snpiand, but most Roman mosaics are far from such a prototype, 
and Rostovtzev (Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft, 1, 401 n. 34) i 
credibly that illustrated books on zoology may often have 
hn pe S Luhenan ranges {lector is exactly that of find- 
any possible proto it may be that Bethe (fuck und 
int Miterthaum, 2.15 f.) is right in supposing the existence of 
lustrated rolls with no text at all (his supposed source for the 
relicls on the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius). 
It is Dr. Weitzmann’'s theory that book illustration dates from 
the early Hellenistic age; (by clear implication) that these 
rototypes can in part be reconstructed by combining the Middle 
tine illustrations with the earliest and most suitable text; 
and therefore that ultimately the history of classical book illus- 
tration can be written. This last may or may not be true; as 
Dr. Weitzmann himself says, it 15, ai least, a very long way "off. 
What is certainly true ts that no one has done more groundwork 
for it than Dr. Weitzmann himself. This new study is of great 
value for the understanding of Middle Byzantine art, ant the 
extent of the Classical tage, however transmitted, in the 
libranes and the University of Constantinople. The "general 
character of the Macedonian Renaissance is und ; 
but the degree and nature of the dependence on the Classical 
past have never been clearer than they are here in the 
vital field of book illustration; Dr. Weitzmann’s summary of 
one kind of influence the Roman Empire really had on the 


Tantine is of great and general value. 
z ei *s Geranp Haerr. 


The Hymns of the Octoechus, Part I. Transcribed by 
H. H 2. W. Tittvarp. aaa ees Musicae Byzantinae, 


ee V. Ae Reg + of4, Gopenhigen 
reed ina Munk Ejnar Manksgnard, 1949 


Dan. crowns. >: 
Hirmologium. Tran- 
Se aiid aga H. rh a awiniee. Monumenta Musicae 
ek Series Transcripta, Vol. ae a Serica, 
i+ 129. Copen jnar Munksgaard, 
1952 (London: Hugh Rees Ltd.j, 25: 
The Octoechus is the service book of the Orthodox Church 
contains the & ¥ Offices starting with the vores. = 
Saturday. The hymns of the Octoechus are arr 
sequence for cight consecutive Sundays, the hymns o the first 
ropa x. ie Br Ra first Mode, those of the second Sunday in 
second mode, and so on. After the cighth Sunday ee 
ence is repeated th the cycle of the ecclesiastical year. 
hymns. are to be | ound in pat Sticheraria, ‘These are 
collections of monostrophic h during the Office after 
the cantillation of a verse from a : they form the Last 
part of Wek: bailicp Cociives, of seicl only a small number has 
come down to us in a complete state. Profesor H. J. W. 
full description of the content of the 
to Volume I pu 
Frome viens are bused eeahe paaieyon cue soars oe Codex 
‘indobonecnais es rar, written by Joannes Dadeannis 
in 1217 of 1221 and ex Atheniensis 974, dating probably 
from thirteenth century. In addition, a number of other 
MSS. have been consulted and are referred to in the apparatus 


1Cus. 

Scere oof the (1) the Steal — ) 
Is ymns Niet 9) the csurrection 
Verses. |) the Dogmatic hymns for Our Lady by John Damas- 
st theotokia or hymns of Our Lady of the 

Cross, The two last groups are the largest and also, from the 
artistic point of view, t rtant, As Professor Tillyard 
rightly remarks, hymns of the group, the Stichera Proso- 
moia, do mot belon to the orginal Octoechus; they were added 
ata er date ‘do not observe the rotation of the cight 
Professor Tillyard's blication of the Hymns of the Octo- 
echus deserves the oh pa The ut writer has 
followed his efforts to a solve t. problems of Byzantine musical 
notation for more deep the lass teats pear he Wncecs 


Tillyard has given af 





collaborating with aap durt last twenty years; he 
the difficulty, Serr richly ornamented musical sgh 
deciding where the scribe misread or omitted a musical 


Professor Tillyard’s notes, appended to. each hymn, are master- 
pieces of textual criticism; 1 the student with all 
the material he needs, to sec how the transcription was done, 
where corrections had to be made, and to make his choice of 
Variant reaclings. 

The publication of the two volumes of hymns of the Octo- 
echus is a most welcome addition to our knowledge of Byzantine 
music. It also makes it possible to trace connexions between 
the texts and the music of the Eastern and Western Churches. 


Complaints of the Blessed Virgin which culminate in the 


Stabat Mater. 
The American Series of the Monumenta M usicac Byzantinac 
owes its existence to the of the late Thomas Whitte- 
fl the gap eu By sntine Institute in Boston, who erate 
the t Pesiciowia interruption of the 
ication “of the MME. in occupied Denmark °. 
ns moe explains the layout of f Tillyard's publication which 
Seg ate plan of the main series of Transcripta. 
difficulties during the war and the death of Whittemore 


delay the And rite for nearly ten years. 
Hirmologium from the library Of Trinity — , Cam- 
idge, is of ater date than the famous Hi yptense 
owe now have a cent facsimile « ition: (MMB 
il vol. Itt). ‘The collection from the Trinity MS. therefore 


enables students to sec the changes im the melodic structure 
which are duc not only to local usage but also to the develop- 
ment of hirmological chant from a: , mostly syllabic 
pattern to a more elaborate one. The ier peiet any 


given at the end of the transcription o | , 
translation of the text of a model sanza which precedes the 
music, and a Latin version printed under the Greek text, will 
facilitate the use of the transcriptions by musicologrts who are 
spe Nisan Rts atine Greek. 
gehts llyard’s 3 Hlamdbook of Middle ana Nota- 
fans t Tuenty Canons anons provides a ect introduction to 
Sopa of the melodies of t ¢ Canons and of their 


Les grecs de Cargése (Corse). Tome i, Partie 
linguistique. ByG.Biankex. Pp. xix + 922. Leiden : 
A.W. Sithott, 1951. Fl. sl 


cal tse 


and this they were helped to retain by the - 
Greet, aichoeh as the peice ot eee eto protection 
insisted on abandoning their orthodox faith, ikneoiee they 
did stowly and reluctantly, becoming Uniats, In the midst of 
aire sem lation the Greek language, * ba cer- 
tainly from the of the nineteenth century, has 

rapid decline Seat thase ure ond Only a aexy be le 

or even to understand it. Our author speals o 

ily in which Greek is spoken regularly; ae ag i 

in 1926 there were said to be two, 

It is to this disap "Emerge stan a eer goodie Blanken has 


devoted this substantial learned volume; a second volume, to 
contain historical material and an tadex orrborum, to follow. Of 
this present volume pp. I-XDX and 1-56, introductory material 
and a chapter on t netics of t, were published 


already in 1947 under the title, Fetrichictiin'at woe diaie le dialect 
grec de Cargess ; ‘the present volume adds to this a morphology 
ot | the lang and chapters on syntax anc id exicography 
it ends with a 3 orical documents. 

tito tender ay think that more ther: 5 and a second 
volume to follow ts rather much for the of Cargese. But 
the dialect is itself interesting, and the fact that it has been 
split off from the dinlect of Mani nearly three hundred yess 
ago makes comparison between the two useful for the recent 
hatory of both of thems. This yse of the contemporary dialects 
for the reconstruction of the history of the language was well 
pointed out by the late Professor George Hatzidakis, and I take 
a few examples from this Mani-Cargese area. In Mani there isa 
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crarmoes anpperative Pemve Pes Wee On Pe ee ast 
sat Micueebel in kes book on the dialect of Mani regards this, 
though for reasons which T do not follow, as not very ol. Its 
absence from Cargese, where the ordin gf there iE, “Fev, ~oTow, 
i used, docs, however, suggest that it ped itself, I think 
from the aorist indicative in -c, in Mani after the of 
the settlers for ( -, Sumilarly, there is a set of words like 
vine, eyes, in which in Mani an epenthetic 1 a before the 
consonant-—generally a dental or p—and the | itself disappears, 
leaving only a softened unciation of the + or other con- 
sonant. These forms, | attested for Mani, are not heard at 
Cargese, and would therefore seem to be in Mani a recent 
formation. Again: the future in Mani is expressed not by 64 


followed the subjunctive, but by the carlier combination 
a. . Tha we find neither of 
these, but the earlier medieval form wi 1 fyeo w& and the sub- 


| show students of the modern 
language the importance of this carefully beitcaemeree in which 


all the information has been brought together ghly 

studied. . of icualit nagar notably that of the fn 
pearance sigma, are treated very '. , 

le raph are excellent and ‘aeiatie 4 and now 


Pdhe Toy wcaten service. (We linen; for Gsaenple, tat 
ee eae service. We learn, for example, t 
, that which is bright, is the word used for here and, 
so far as I know, only in Cyprus. Here and in ey 
docs sine mean not te 3 but, like migts, wheres, to go to 
It is natural to regard isolated 
they moggent £0 8 Abas : Wit Be riser 
t suggest to us that medieval vocabulary spoken 
may have been widely different from that in use 
oday. T have tried to show the general interest of this book, 
snd i remains only to say that o get its fll valve it shoul be 
studied side André Mirambel's Etude 


Sas esiee dh parts niclacts mbatanal, ee ae 


ited and 





yy Pron Devices of fort y-five tories rom th 


= le ai —_ as 
a t nos. I=1 it om #4 
illustrating the ond phil i: village agp heya 18-31) aad 


(ce) stories of what might might pass vin veal life 
Dawkins points out in his 
chapters, Bevis pas tn i exelent 
have a written origin or to depend upon a literary tradition 
(mos. Se She oe oe tee roi) rien The gre 
Islamic, North Balkan, or Jewish) origi. The great 
bulk of this collection belongs to the Eastern part of the historic 
Greek area, is a remnant of the stories current in Greck 
Asia Minor before the Hellenes of that region were 
by the Turks; they continued to be current there until 
the Greeks were finally Hled in 1928, He supports this 
view with much important linguistic and c evidence. And 
indeed the spirit which permeates these stories is essentially 
Greek. The centre of the picture is always ied by human 
beings; apemnaroret © | aud descriptions iy 
cpt in background. farnily tics are strong, cspecka 
Posey tek con children, the esr most orem sha _ 
¥, ¢ t manners are t not always dis- 
played, charity is extolled and practised, paid the syiont 
regarded very much as afy other person. Moreover, all te 
stories have a happy ending; vice is punished, and virtue and 
intelligence always rewarded. The narrative is, of course, on 
the whole very simple, and many of the oo May appear 
rather dull to the modern reader, but there $a Certain 
liveliness in the dialogue and frequent: comic rel . What 1 
heres Ries this collection, in view of the long centuries of 
domination of the anaes is the extremely slight 
contribution of anything Turkish 
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Of the many siprdenino. linguistic and folk-lore elements in 
this book y he moat remarkable is a relic of the ancient 
ioe nucle points ts of contact with antiquity are relatively 
rare in Modern Greek folk-lore This is the survival in story 
No. fe lane Raley & ) of what to be the legend 
of Erysichthon. In the | ¢ son of the king of 
$i gracdiold teael aha sprowve: of the eo ei oe te 
and was punished by the fairy with a ra reo Ea 
died miserably after selling his son and trying to 


Hie 


in order to get money for food. i ey hn 
Set ara | 
ceed: Ceremee 





: t with ravening hunger (and 
eae enriatenes of Ei tree, the weapon 
asapee pet Sica cated 
af Erysic terns 
ti oa Ovid in 






Coan s sti there are points of contact with both. It appears 
i daeehire, that corsage a) ee or the 

i legend from popular lore that in the Coan 
story we see a survival of the original local myth. For in its 
pursuit of lity Alexandrian poctry often drew on local 
Versions ellenic myths and the island of Cos had, 
ec is known, a close connexion with the great Alexandrian 


ss oe es cot he macy we ach the 
great he ith eirsett ag dab ree There are in the latter a 


of meanings (¢.g. eavmmAoPagnopiver docs 
a Tea. Soe “banted below a church lamp *, but means the 
child hurriedly baptised—because in ap er of “the oll of 
making the of the cross with a in t 
the lamp an in front of the icons), w are almost in- 
evitable in of studies where good dictionaries hardly 
EMESE, Bit are ure sles tora cxcciion Dnbattcacstay seed 
of words (ez from pirapéfuala, the 


round micki to-vehich:s in elon the sets of warp, 7 urTipid, are 
fastened). 
This admirably produced by the Camb Uni- 
work, 50 ¥ pr by ndge 


and Modern 


poche Gel nade Bete an important contribution to ! 
Greek studies. 

Cc. A. Trevpanc. 
fahrenden Singer. Fritz 
. Potsdam: Eduard Senate, 

In 1942 the toted Homeric scholar Profso, rite Schade 


ah in Germany a revised edition of his 
inted translation of the Vita Heredsies 


cetiog af he ee on! td oper cco 





aac and ra eabeigconp te etne attribute. 
He finds to observe that means not * son 
the river * but Tce atin’ Canes Racine ed 
Said oc Ae ia thee dociitamnts: older and Kicwes santk occur 
together, that is just something characteristic of human affairs. 
He translates the Greek hexameters into German hexameters 





agree elf, But it is hard to doubt that the artistic 
little publication served, can continue to serve, the 
interest of kind of * humanism" very successfully, and 


wage ess it is needed, 


W. F. J. Kercerr. 
Pindari Carmina cum cum fragmentis, Ed. by A. beans 
Pp. xii +- 403. Seiten Blackwell, 


This is a pl reproduction ofthe edition pu blished 
by the Polis 






A. Epinicia ee New York, 1944 hic 
Brin (ony) (at that oe sult unpub ) of 
B. _, Reviewed by E. S. closeness a a 


Review 
by H. Lloyd Loyd ooes, JS XX ENT 67 0 (ecriew relating to 
and referring t to Forster for epinicia). 
Cheenina. cum fragmentis, Oxford, Blackwell, 1952: 
olithographic reproduction from B. 


It remains only to thank the present publishers for making 
this otherwise rather inaccessible edition available. 
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dkles. By WavTHER Kranz. Hi qq2, 3 pll. Ziirich: 
Artemis-Verlag, 1949. Sw. Fr. 13.80 
The author has a better right than most to discuss Empedokles, 
seeing that he is the reviser of the standard Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker and an enthusiast for the Akragantine sage. He gives 
an account of his surroundings, life and doctrine, and his in- 
fluence, direct and indirect, upon posterity, which has this 
defect, that so much is crammed into 112 as to 
make quite hard reading, despite the interest of the matter and 
the clarity of Kranz's iyi Following on in come the life of 
the esopher from Dh Laertios and the fragments, 
ree aGerman translation. Thismuch ac may 
toed ide nel the rest of the book is not germane to this 
, for it deals with the imaginative treatment of 
" death by the poet Hélderlin. But in the first 
aE where so much is fact faa an honest warning is sounded 


Em 


5) that a certain amount of conjecture is 1 em- 
oyed, there is little to object to, unbess it be the Somncniatie 
mae ‘of material, already mentioned. Merely to list a few 
differences of opinion on minor and unessential points would be 
of litth value. 
H. J. Rose. 


Prag ca ncricng pecs . A. WaLpock. 


vii + 2 ce oan ou 
Sete oe rtd chet: late ew A. vei Pres 1 


man who was Challis Profesor of English beruenre: in ihe 
University of Sydney, was completed in 1940, only a months 
before his death. His theme is that § is first and fore- 
most a dramatist, that the plot of the play is his main preoccu pes 
tion: it is our study of Sophocles the dramatist that will ena | 

ms to apercc what the great pase and profoundly wise man 
has to say. Waldock writes wi rap ta eg of great 
eee? one supposes that he was not a professional student of 


reck, but always retained some of the he learned as a 
young man, and read the pocts again and again. He was a 
reaebh gaia e who knew well the great works of later 
literature and sory ee upon a rich store of knowledge and 
“hale ie} 

Sometimes W. overstates his argument: and so he perhaps 


solves too casily some of the serious difficulties of in 
of this ies eps so But it is a most lively and 
interesting book, written im a lucid, orous, and fleble syle, 
in which the author can cxpress rp secaps Podlisda led 
aay. riven be hapesl thas very many students 
] read it. 
M. Harter. 


Plato's Charmides. By T. G. Tuckey. Pp. ix + 116. 
Cambridge : University Press, Ja5" ee 
This csay appears in the dee Classical 
Studies series; the author, a Scholar and a ByesFellow of 
eee wee in action in 1 The editors of the 

acknowledge the help of the Rev. RK. F. Hipwell in pre- 


the manuscript for spac and the Rev. G. K. 
pari ibbatts contributes a apie Bo on the author's per- 


[Egos hovikeed etapa wep ab 
, Kacey date 6 ra, in Plato's dev t 
Its carly date is emphasiscd, to gett os raed all 
attempts to find impticd in it the Theory of Forms. The 
author divides his and exposition between the ethical 


and political bearings of the successive definitions of cwgpoodwy 
and the logical problems involved in the discussion of fmothpy 


bnorrfuns. paines out in particular the significance here of 
the formula 7 Te Te hore Tpit in elation to its later use in the 
Republic. The re Coane a3 a first-rate introduc- 


tion to Plato's work, showing ¥ influenced by the 
spponainy of Socrates and by political izllusionment, and at 

the same time imposing upon himself * a stern discipline of 
thought", involving ‘a Tata scrutiny of  hilcsophieal 
ambiguities " (p. 106), in the attempt to arrive ata p ca 
systern. The auth thor'’s argument at | points clear and his 
conclusions judicious; and the esay, though inevitably 
slight in scale ae as a valuable contribution towards future 
work on the 

D. ‘TARRANT. 


Platon: Lea Lois. Texte établi et traduit par E. ves 
introduction de A. Dris «t L. Genner. Vols. I 1 gies ii 
(Association G. Budé). Pp. ccxvii + 7o x 2, 154 2. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1951. Price not stated, 

In these volumes, the eleventh and twelfth of the Budé Plato, 
“a gis made upon the Laws, carrying the text 
Saal vavaliiee da far aa the end of VE Profesor Diés in his 





198 
‘ral introduction is at pains to stress the clements of con- 

sisenicy between the Laws and Plato's earlier work, especially 
the - a remark on p. lexix is ical—* Les Lois, 
derriére Videntité persistante ct la divinité de Intellect, su 
posent encore l'identité et la divinité des Formes ou Idées". He 
gives a useful bibliography. Profesor L. Geret contributes a 
second iguncoaee essay on the legal and constitutional con- 
tent of the work 

The text, mainly conservative, carries a very full rats. 
The translation is and readable; the explana tory 
notes, brief but valuable, deal frequently with ts of reading. 
Due attention is to recent work on the dialogue. Examples 
of useful exegesis arc the notes on pitty, 6B7 e; fv,763¢ (refer 
enceto L. A. Postin AJP); and the Homeric quotation at 777. a. 
The rest of the Budé Laws will be awaited with keen expecta 

PRA 


Aristides: To Rome. Translation with notes and intro- 
duction by 5. Levers. Pp. 31. Glencor, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1950. §1. 

This Granulation of Aristides’ sed ado Rome is, 80 far as 
its author knows, the first to. in English, in which langu- 
age there is notably little written on the oration. I have cer- 
tainly never heard of another rendering of the full text, and the 
present one is therefore very welcome. 

In his preface Mr. Levin makes what many will consider an 
aan ape Spires oo eal hiss attempt to tie in 
a style compara © wit c reaions that no 
mar style exists in modern English and that striv after 
literalness would actually chs the meaning. To an ish 
reviewer this seems not strictly true if the term modern is 

to include Victorian English or its American equivalent ; 
sr even in our own generation ceremonial Sulpawts in the 
presentation of the great for blend ioe has been known 
to recall Aristides. It is also misl ng, for such a mannered 
form of writing as ancient pancgyric is not only a style but 

amTOUTts nearly to a cast nil, If this cast of mind is a 

wit 


mind. 





honest r ferently named by Anatides, 
they should appear in commentary a not in translation. 
Mr. Levin seems sometimes so anxious to show the modern 
reader that he sees through his author as to strip him of his 
essential manner. 

The Introduction and Notes are slight, but give the necessary 
minimum of information for the general reader who wants the 
background sketched = ett psteaaibe: explained, whether 


literary or cont A nm ai con- 
sulted Rostovtzell, daiwa : , and the CAH 


nha Ent, for criticism of ex’ festive ture, 
naturally appear, bat, for cri of Are 164 ff. might have 


been st to show a wider public that 1 
not swallow the yric whole, but in their zeal for truth can 
lometinsed stake 2 allowance for the set form of 
ancient encomium.. In a historical estimate it would have 
been worthwhile to say more of other Greek writers of the 
second century A.D. who treat actos recog soe id 
ently, such as Chrysostom in orations On Atneship a 
Plutarch in his Praecepta r reipublicae gerendae. teh Peake tie 
quoted on the text there is no reference to V. Bartoletti * Per 
lencomio di Roma di Elio Aristide’ (SIFC XLITI, 1935, 


2og ff.). | 
E. D. Paros. 


La ‘Successio ‘di Marco Aurelio. Struttura e spirito 
del o libro dei ‘Pensieri’. By F. Manti- 
MAEZOLS. Pp. 212. Hari: Adriatica itrice, 51. 
Price not stated. 

Martinazzoli's study of the first book of the * Meditations" 

is pleasant and scholarly cuowsh, § though, at the end of it, 1 
doubt whether woe roy ee by way of new 

a © suggests that Aurelius’ purpose in writing 

th was y to depict the figures of his parents, friends, 
snd teachers a memorial of fra titude, partly to extract from 

Se acral Ioan ha ork Sharing d pale in this sense M. 

can speak of its testamentary character. He dates it to the last 

See cening deaths , and regards it as springing from his 

Cimpending 





nination of the style of writing is careful and carries 

some points of interest. M. shows that there are ex- 
amples of rigidity in the style there is also at times an almost 
‘Tacitean tendency to * inconcinnitas ’, and on these grounds 
(no doubt rightly) rejects at I 5, 1 the correction which Far- 
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naively introduced to secure a balanced antithesis. 
Tere is a particularly full account of the use of the substantival 
adjective and infinitive in place of nouns of action and sSviy 2 
In general, there are shown to be three influences upon 
ne ae of Rng Ad piles the Koine, and Latin. ‘The last ex- 
r details of style. This whole section, 
though emake enchaneal is the most weful part of the book. 
M. writes his general conclusions upon the spirit of the 
first book, he tends too much to the vaguely idealotic. It 
perhaps unfair to quote a peroration, | but the final words about 
modest reserve and virile energy", ‘ the fruits of the classical 
spirit, filtered across the experience of the centuries, in their 
autumnal richness " are not atypical. 
Joun Feacusox., 


Plotin und Lycopolis. By Fe Zucker, (Sitzungsberichte 
der aouinen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
ease sree Literatur und Kumst, 1959, 1.) Pp. 

ert pea 1950. DM. 1 1.50. 

In tl this little r pamphlet Dr. Zucker discusses which of the two 
towns called lis in Egypt is likely to have been the 
birthp of Piccinns, and reasonably concludes that the prob- 
abilities favour the nome-capital of that name in Upper Egy 
eile per le en He goes on to consider, interes! 
without any very conclusive result, which section of the 
tion Plotinus may have to and to present some 
Sind information abot Ser life, education, na of the Saint 

aking population o ykopolis id sim towns in the 

Series round about his lifetime. It is all quite interesting, 

but not particularly helpful to the understanding of the En- 


A. H. Agswernona. 







Studien zur Namenkunde vorhellenistischer und 
hellenistischer Zeit. By Freoeicn “Zucker. (Sitz- 
zungsberichte der deutsch, Akad. der Wiss, zu Berlin, 
Klasse far Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahrg. 1951, 
a 1.) Pp. 32. Berlm: Akademiec-Verlag, 1952. 


In 1937 ‘Professor Zucker gave us, in his commentary to his 
blication of the garrison-stelai from Hermoupols Magna 
Abh. Berl. 1937(6)), what is undoubtedly the most important 
contribution to the study of the proper names of : aes the 
late Ptolemaic period. Now, in far smaller compass, 
aug goup of documents of the exey Plea coherent but far 
larger group o ee the carly tolemaic period 
ea gary au ; Zenon dossier, (This forms P Pea, the the 
the per; Part I, pp. 4-6, raises an interesting question uestion of 
the t ty of the ee ae compounded with 
in the late sixth centuries, and Part IIL, PP, 26-32, 
deals with theophoric names in -Gvo§ and ~voo0a,) 
et ae ec reaieisin rae 
and to this end he makes a selection of a few (10) Ghee aan 
and some dozen non-Greek names which occur in the corres- 


pondence, and investigates their origins and affinities. It 
need ha y be said that the work is extremely thorough and the 


documentation oleae full. ‘o his interesting note, 14-155 
on the selene whom isa 
Jian) af pene from the Tombs of the Ballet, 
abana , is temsbeauce: des rois on syringes, 5.V. 
Alpwrros: and to his references to Zeno's o it 
eae te of thi 


needed. Asa contribsation to that most patent alters 
new Dictionary of Greek Proper Names, it is, if only a drop in 
ocean, a very satisfactory drop. 

P. M. Frases. 


uel des particules grecques. ByD.Lanty. Pp.ix+ 

86. Paris: Klincksieck, 1950- : 500 fr. 
diag SentairBear acres mateo e to the use of the 
“adr ee especially in Attic Prose ae o and the Orators). 

First, there are general remarks: pepsi ot ace aire 

can mark a strong pause in the sentence, as at a full-stop 
(not very satisfact but what definition is?); then classifica- 
tion of types. There sea the he pabtwrsas simple a and combined, 
taken in explained with 
Seaauerwcnibe® woul be dearstie Last is a section on some 
groups not entirely made up of es (as GAA" S05), 

There is certainly ied or a simple and reliable intro- 
duction to the subject. But, wel though brevity is, the 
author seems to have overdone it. Thus the student will look 
in vain for 444 with the imperative in exhortation, and wov 
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is absent entirely (though Bijou is in). More serious, the in- 
formation is not always correct. The use of tor is by no means 
rare in prose (pp. 9 and 44), as may be seen in Plato. Xeno- 
phon'’s introductory 4\Aé is called exhortative or exclamatory 
[pe rie ae I es st the temporal force of 54 in Plat. Hep. 


a7 
Tie ast steineh thinks that fewer perce were employed in 
eee speech, and that they belong especially to the written 
, where they take the place of vocal intonations (pp. 

e compares them to modern punctuation in writing. 

This i is surely uite mistaken. Why are they less abundant in 


Thucydides Aristotle than in dramatic dialogue or Ariste- 
phanes? | 
A. C. Moornouse. 
War and Civilization. By A.J. Tovneen. Selected by A. 
Vann Fow.er from * A study of wescgene My . xh + 165. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. 
In this short book of some 60,000 words Mrs] F owler has cal- 


lected Dr. Toynber's principal passages on War: on the ideal- 
ixation of the soldier and the military virtues, on the rise, de- 
velopment, Lr fertnca ead downfall of successive military 
techniques, and especially on the repeated fatal results of muili- 
tary conquest not only for the vanquished but also for the victors 
themselves. 

Very little of this material could find a place in Somervell’s 
abridgment; and the subject is one which has an unfailing 
attraction, even for anti-militarists. Bernard Shaw could not 
resist a Bluntschli or a Caesar; and Dr. acide we panes of 


mili history are characterised by a 
bey fee troxekar have 


tary 
book should be popular among readers of * 
not felt able to bed the complete work. 

The book ends with that passage on the failure of ‘ the saviour 
with the sword * which contains probably the highest incidence 
of metaphors and similes per page in the entire work. Perhag 
some day some Ph.D. candidate will make a graph of them. He 
muigthit consider whether they do not sometimes darken 
counsel rather than otherwise. 

A. BK. Buran. 


APXAIA LETOPIA, TOMOZ A’. APXAIA ANATOAH- 
EAAAZ, MEXPI TON MHAIKOQN, By J. 5. _ Papa- 
sTAVROU, Pp. vill + 272, 24 pll., maps in text. ‘Thessa- 
loniki, 19 Price not stat 

This work, Re the Professor of Ancient History in the Univer- 
sity of Salonica, is the first part of a text-book of Ancient 

History for university students The present covers the 

to 506 B.C. ‘About one-third is devoted to the Middle 
, the rest to Greece, which the author has made the centre 
of his treatment. There appears to be no account of Cyprus 

or Ras Shamra (Ugarit); the Greck | ion perhaps devotes a 

lithe too much space to the carliest (p hon) period. 

As some a is included of literature, religion, art, and 

peyote treatment is of necessity brief, and at times 

very baldly : : but the narrative seems up-to-date enough. 

The Intreduction gives a very useful survey of historical study 
historians (of the ancient world) in ancient and modern 

graphics for each chi apace. The Dibliogeaphies vary Saiyan degre 

gra er. e bi 
of up-to-dateness a Rilliscas bat of art, steatokate: and 
ae pl esophy might be increased and modernised with | 
chesgarcon trary ts in these lists, in En 
paperoea hen epee are and ete oF dhentar, able 
uction ting em are execrable. 

Otherwise printing and get-up me good, 








R. J. Horrer. 
Alexandre le Grand. By G. Raver. Bth edn. Pp. 452. 
Paris: L’artisan du Livre, 1950. Price not stated. 


This book, now reprinted without SRR STTAT was briefly 
reviewed, on its first a rance, in JAS LIT, “indeed be G. M., 
whose notice ended with the words: ‘ It may be de- 
scribed as a modern version of the Romance of / , with 
a tendency t to psychological analysis in place of the chivalric 
fervour of the Middle 

The story is told with great guste, with a minimum of milit 
detail and without source-criticsm; Kadet kept that for his 
articles. He believed in Kleitarchos, and uses Curtius exten- 
sively. The present reviewer found his rhetoric * Asiatic " and 
cloying ;, it is therefore fair to add that J. G. M. found the book 
‘attractively worded * and spoke of the * general charm of the 
panegyric *. 

A. RK. Buen. 
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Recherches sur les armées hellénistiques. II. He- 
cherches sociologiques. By M. Launey. Pp. 674. 
Paris: de Boccard, 1950. Price not stated. 

Part One of this monumental investigation was reviewed in 
JHS LXX (1950), 95-6, where the contents of this concluding 
volume were wed. ihalair dalam aratodl ony tea 
ment in Hellenistic society, and L."s range | oy and con- 
scientious pega erent make his book 2 Stand authority 
which will not easily be superseded. Specialists will have 
reason to be grateful for his detailed Se ateatinin of such ques- 
tions as the social condition the soldier, with his many lists 
(eg. wage-rates, Egypt, soldiers’ clubs, etc.) 
ronaded off with = 150-p prosopography ofall members of 
Hellenistic army whose o by city or ethnic is known and a 
very full general index. t the sayeth is hee than an n sepre- 
gation of detailed enquiries. Sinee th of H 
society was determined by and de dent on its fighting men men 
more than any other single t "s work is an out: 
contribution to the scaty of the Hellenistic world, and every 
scholar will do well to read and DOOEE the cight sombre p 
(1097 ff.) in which his conclusions are set in the perspect of 
world history. It is melancholy to recall that the author was 
killed in a motor accident in July 1951. 

E. G, Tusnen. 


vo érhow yeopymed clodiqua tis AioBou otnvy cpyend- 
By A. P. Manrzoumanes. Pp. 15. Mytilene: 
owen eed *Toayubpdyos’, 1950. Price not stated. 
Mr. Mantzouranes follows earlier studies on the history of 
Lesbos with a rthy attempt to estimate 
sl aril o ree in antiquity. coe the evidence, ah he 
ises, is Very : and consequen con ve 
he than one could wish. Two documents are examined 
Se seme etal the value of the kleroi taken for the Athenians in 
427 B.C. on which the lack of statistics hinders the determination 
ar the effect on the economy of Lesbos of this tax on land; 
the fragments ts of a land register of the time of Diocletian UG 
X11, 2, 76-80), in the discussion of which the identification of 
properties, on the basis of modern place-names, is weefil) 7D. 






Atlantis. Grisse und Untergm 
vollen Inselreiches V. B STEMS 
9 text figures. Vienna: Gerold & Co., 1951. O5. 92. 
Plato's story has a , to show that his ideal Republic 
Bae Bae eat ay ate, wae its mettle 
sis posta Sao attack from Atlantis, which had thereafter 
sunk into the sea, Brandeneieis: sclmaits i sot ee laeie 
very sensibly that even if a huge island once in the Atlantic 
a theory for which he finds no scientific evidence, there can have 
been no human memory of an event so remote. But the rest 
of his case seems unlikely to win much favour. Plato, he thinks, 
would not have sought to confirm his ideal state with a concrete 
example which was fictitious, and indeed he could not have 
done so, as the literary genre of the fictitious i 
not yet my igh’ (pp. 40-2, 49): anyhow, if he had been free 
to invent, have invented better, giving relatively less 
sca to Atlantis and not destroying the innocent Athenians 
their guilty enemies. As it was, he was using a saga, one 
back to the Athens of Mycenaean times, the same for 
which the pre-~Greek deities Poseidon and Athena competed 
shee sith, The name Atlantis is connected with a pre- 
Greek avthos, Brandenstein su _ and has nothing to do 
with the Titan Atlas or with. mountains. The old saga 
Ghee Pibolccaly abi says, a Mesrmens eet 
¥ cxaggeral ough not ee wi 
elephants and some other embellishments). Various thi 
aS Saracen ema le 
suit Crete wel not ‘Theseus end the tribute paid to the 
Minotaur 
[It was aly after i these opinions that Brandenstein’s 
attention was drawn to K. T. Frost, FHS 1913, 189-206, who 









geheimnis- 
«EP» 105, 






had made many of the same points about Crete, but thought 
that the original story was an jan version of the overthrow 
pt by Solon though not recognised 


of Crete, beard in 

him as such. B this assumption 

ordinarily com: plicated hypothe hypotheses’, 

ance, despite thinks (p. 109). 

It seems not unfair to pronounce a scout similar judgment 
The : 

indicated olninty asifien: awniae (i 


. * : ¥, 
1948, 90-3) how he himself would ir of dni in its oper 
Zod 3) how Hee Resist woot ees isccaily aed fo th 
fascinating Utopia. 


Frost was driven to * extra- 


j. 0. Tomson. 
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By R. Gxornc Po st head M 
CH. Pp. qi, 1 ing map. Gnster: 
Aschendorff, 1 1.50. 

This little took coutains raivonnf of the Mapitho, 
Napérko, and "Avérko: which are w to us directly or by 
relerence, avd tial tharucterianliconk of the more important 
ones. From his otherwise | ete list Gingerich omuts 
Timosthenes’ Mepi Awivew (on sec Gisinger in Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.0.); and he merel eS act icaden ile 
is MagkoSes of Hocatacus. Of modern works on geo ah 
author states that be did not have access to 
Avicnus and to Broche on Pytheas; 

Peripius of the Erythracan Sea and Carcopime 
(Le Maroc Antogue, 
bib ¥ @ wel to Cc. 
to gianna Canes > h puts on peed K.ostermann’s haha 
gestion that Avienus used Juba as an intermediate 
(Herma, 1933), and , and Palmer's admonition that the chronology faeces 
n potentates form an insecure basis for 
dating the aan us Sah ial but he also distrusts 
Palmer's use of Indian regnal dat 
gratia, a few short ex from surviving MTepithc 
feay from Hanno, from the Red Sea Periplus, or from the 
Stadiarnus Aferis Magni) would have been welcome. 

Altogether, this is a ay apusaes introduction toa little-known genre 
of Greek literature. 

M. Cary. 


ees 27,5 pp. of 





Das ludovisische Relief. By E. Lanciorz. 
illustrations. Mainz: Florian Kupferberg ‘lag, 1951. 
Price 1 not stated. 

Ss kei mt of the Fass and religious content of the 


Aphrodi 
rang fromthe Sc at goes taking a ritual bath i 


basin, attended by temple minstrants. The suggestion 
was made by Casson in JHS 1920, but i now reinforced by 
more profound material and styli istic arguments ; there is also 
much useful matter in the footnotes on ritual baths, cults of 
Hera, and other matters. L. holds, as he has already suggested 
elsewhere -tbat the rellels Gormed acvednc-beeak round aa altar; 
May it not be that they stood on the end and sides of the basin 
itself, so that the subject was adapted to the object which they 
decorated? L."s photographs show that the main relief should 
eb parsaingh de light, not a side light; one may go farther 
ond suggest that it was not intended to be looked up tm, as it 
would on the top of an altar, but rather slightly down to, as it 
would if it stood almost on level. Perhaps Ashmole’s 
suggestion (FHS 1 2) that they may have stood round a square 
hole in the ground at Locr is not too wide of the mark. 





Grischische : me aus Kreta. By A. WiLHen. 
(Symbolae Osieentes, Fasc. MITT.) Oslo, 1 
This small work, Fasc: Suppl. XL.) "Onl sew eee 


pa hn gph pcg al aap Base ny ea 


1950, at the age of eighty Rigen bey sorcnapbaiblryt 
length On cruces in (with one ex Cretan sepulc 
: of the suggest eeRvan ‘helm makes are con- 


, all ingenious; is agua ob as in other writings 

Mf thet years of his life, & growing tendency to find a way 
Neel ts ey Sil Mbabane eaog sepdk ean ats 
t of the engraver: letters, words, indeed a whole sentence 
¢. pp. 25-6) are alleged to have been omitted. As wsual, the 
of illustrative material brought together is quite aston- 


ack eo 
hing, and testifies yet in to the unique command of all 


relevant sources | by the author whose death, after 
sixty years of un activity, sometimes in circumstances of 
great difficulty (». G. enbach, Gromon AAT, 1950, 415-18) 


closes an epoch ty eaeraphion studies. 
P. M. Fraser. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Copenhagen. tik- 1851. Udgivet i 
Hundredaaret af Nationalmusect. 197, NUMeCrous 
text figures. Copenhagen: rvidendal, m5t. Price 
not stated, 


This work in Danish on the early history of the collections of 
the Danish National Museum in Co 
occasion of the centenary of the foundation of the Museum, 
consists of three chapters: one by Nicls Hermansen on carly 
Danish collectors; one Niels Breitenstein on Christian VIII's 
* Wasecabinet"; one by Louise Buhl on that part of the 
orients collection which is older than 1851. The greater part 
of the book is occupi | by Breitenstein’s chapter on the vases. 
vases in hi are well known and published in CVA, 
but there is useful information here on the means by which 
they came into the collection, and an attractive picture 
Bs wn of the interest of King Christian VIII, and of his 
agents and correspondents. The book is attractively produced 
and abund antly illustrated, J.D 








BipAro ‘| 5 "Epeuves yUpe Giro Tov 
Tessas. Terr By STErHANOS Jj. Makrey- 
MICHAL, ee 23. Athens 


ilos, 1: 

Christ Perraivos Shc. Bor notable for ‘his 
association with Velestiniis, and for being the (supposed) 
author of the History of Sulit and Parga. Mr. Makrymichalis 
rts short ee aheay ues I, ated, not, os that the first eclition 

the History (1 et peated nm, as the t alates, at 
Paris, but at Florence; DI, the nation of a substitution- 
cypher used by P. in some of his letters: I gay nrg that 
the History was not written by-P. at all, buat named 
Mavrogiannis ; IV, some further remarks on | in the! ight of the 
discovery set forth in ITT; and V, the claim that the anonymous 
* Libel * on ni Lipa between 1810 and 1820, was written by 
a Pargiot calied Kaloulis Cogan: The third, and most 

Sted ot tie wile wa ts are sound, convicts 
Foie very beisious thal, still seem to be several 


points to be cleared up. 
R. J. H. Jenni, 


Byron's Maid of Athens : en eae eee eee 
ings. By C. G. Br Pp. 65, 4 pil. Philological 
Papers (Volume 7), West Virginia University Bullctin, 


series 49, No, 12-VI, une, t 
Teresa B ~ , née Macri (1797- eae es 
wed ‘or two 





wrote to her the song Maid of Athens, ere we | 
made an abortive offer to buy her for £500. 
into her life, vay catmietins inant cat et ciccbantnes ith 


and promises 

tathe ealondickts  Ycsonne finaly snat he thine tre cemacct lox 
blinded him to the relative nesremifice nce of his theme. The 
spp ea Derg aenenad ta $60 foomnotes: hordess on the, farcical 

t his text is amusing reading for contains many 
i ee een ee sharia etary deeper tar 
k Tost Important section I t which 
shows nye gencrally sated, 


t Byron, a ee i aed Wee ee 
to Mrs. Macri’s house afi bul (17th 
July 1810), and stayed there til pipe saeides depen Pact for the 


ten days later, It is likely that d these ten days he 
Marie ie fie tar ecco Kiet, on bee aera tien 
himself off in a huff, and t San ee A 
prosopographical index would have doubled the value of the 
work. 


R. J. H. Jennnes. 
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Pére F.-M. Aner, Histoire de la Palestine depuis la 
conquéte d’Alexandre jusqu'a l‘invasion arabe, I-II. 
Paris: J. Gabalda, 1952. Pp. xv+ 505; =+ 406. Fr. 


Actes du premier congrés de la fédération rig 
nationale des associations d'études classiques, 4 
Paris, 28 Aoit—2 Septembre 1950. Paris: Klinckseck, 






1951. Pp. 405. Price not stated. 
ESCHYLED Agamernnon. The Greek text performed at 
Cambridge by members of the University, February 1953, 


with a verse translation by Sir John es and an intro- 
duction by D. W. Peay Cam : Bowes & Bowes, 1952. 


Pp. vil+ ray. 
und deutsch, 
Lae! Max Treu. Sanich: Ernst Geinielan, 1952. Pp. 184. 
8.80. 
D. J. Attan, The Phil hy of Aristotle (Home Lni- 
versity Library). London: ord University Press, 1952. 
. 220. 6s 
_Anthologia | Graoca. Ed. E. ies rd xd, 
a eee Sere Teubner, 1952. Pp. ¥ + 162. 5.60. 
P. Skopas. Roma: Bretschnenier, peek Pp. 
158, 16 nt L. 3800, 
Aristotle, translated into English under the serene. 


of Sir David Ross. Vol. XII, Select Fragments. Oxfor: 
Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 162, 154. 
Codicum aAstrologorum Graecorum. 
Codices Britannicos descripsit S. Weinstock. Pars 
prior, Codices Oxonienses. Brusels: Belgian Academy, 


uO. Pp. viii + 212. B. Fr. 160. 
SF pe ie 'Prometeo ' di Eschilo alla luce dalle 
di Erodoto. Rome: Angelo Signorelli, 1952. Pp. 


7. ie 

RTELIXK, Lexicologisch-semantische studie 
Te 13 taal van do Apostolische Vaders. Bijdrage 
tot de studies van de groeptaal der Griekse Christenen. 
Utrecht: J. L. Beijers, 1952. Pp. xv + 179. 
| Sp deemarralrgoreageicmndl (ears Sareea . 
Hatshepsout 4 Deir El- (Text : 
Cairo: Société Fouad I de Peayreines: 195t. Pp, 


xxxiti-+ t61, 14 pill. Poa not stated, 

D. BEAZLEY, Development of Attic Black- 
Figure. Sather Clanical Lectures 24.) Berkeley & Los 
Angeles: University of California Press (Cambridge: Uni- 


versit Piensa t: xiv + 127; Hl. 
E. M. ey ic xh naa ¢ Characters of Euripides. 


A Study in ceaergn Wellington New University 


aa NP fo Pp. xvi + 267. 35. 
The Athetized Lines of the Miad. 
re: Tingiate Society of America, 1944. Pp. 200. 
Price stated. 
Bown, aa 88 Poetry. London: Macmillan, 
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vie M. 1? M: Nijhoff, 1952. 2. FP 29,9 9 Pil. 45 guilders, 


Bacolici (Script. Class. 
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C. Cramuwonxtr, Das Parisurteil in der antiken Kunst. 
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The Theatre. By R. Stillwell. Princeton: American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. Pp, xi + 141, 8 pill., 


103 OL Gos ane ium Sapientiae. The origins 


Cornronn, Princi 
of Greek philosophical fht. Cambridge: University 


Press, 1952. Pp. vith - 270. 254. 


us Vasorum Antiquorum. France, fasc. 17, 


Muséo du Louvre, fasc.10. Paris: Académie des [nscrip- 
tions ct Belles Lettres, 1951. Pp. 28, 48 pll. Price not 
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ee DeicnorAnes, Der e Trug des Gottes. 
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Reunciaet, drawings by J. Bousquet and ¥. Form ¥, Pectin say 


tips 1942. . bg, 7 text figs. Price not stated. 
fs Ro A. gouUGH, Protogeometric Pate 
Oxfords Piasendon. Pres, 1952. Pp. xvi + 439, 38 pl 


Imap. £5 5! 


Geographers = Phi ul ological Monographs, XIV.) Lane 
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American Philological Association, 1952. bo. x + 200, 
spi, as Price not stated. 
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iga 1958. Pp. 746, $9 text figs. Price not stated. 
wag. oa boatohe Wao Vol. I. The Archives 
. Clay tablets inscribed in linear script 
B. Ed. from notes and supplemented by J. L. Myres. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. vi+ 11g, 97 pil, 
tables, fro ros. 
M. I. Frxcev, Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient 
Athens, 500-200 B.C. The Horos-inscriptions. New 
alpen big Rutgers University Press, 1952. Pp. xi + 992. 
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*T, Gets, A Study of Writing. The foundations of 
ammatology. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952. 


_ xv + 295, 95 text figs. 255, 
"R. F. Gounex, The Imagery of Sophocles’ Antigone. 


A study of poetic language and structure. Princeton: 
University Press, 195¢ (London: Geoffrey Cumberiege). 
Pp. (71. 200. 

TIAPRAPTIEIA. Bié | Henri Grég - Wol. It. 
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a Hauer, Die Gleichnisse Homers und die Bildkunst 
seiner Zeit. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1952. Pp. 47, 
23 pl. DM 12. 


Penguin 





Oriantalia in Mamoriam Ernst 
Pi ©. Miles. New York: J. J. Augustin, ' 


baa ll. $8 
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XXI-XXITILI. Presentés par J. Bérard, H. Goube, et R. 
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Essai sur 
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I.—GENERAL 


A 
ABDERA, excavalions, 122 
Al battle of, 3 f. 
Ac » excavations, 119g 
: possible hegemony at Knossos in L.M. II, 84; 
: Old Achaean ’ dialect, 103 
Adriatic tracition of Odysseus, 66 


Aeneas: association with Odysseus, 58f., 61, 66£; 


earliest association eae Italy, ane 





Aliibiodes, 2 
Alybas, Poet of, 57, 66 
Anaxagoras, relati tionship with Euripides, 40 


, cosmology of, 77 ff. 


horns ape os, 56 

Apollo, cult of at Caunus, 27, 29, 31, 33 

Apollonia, location of, 25 

Brier CYECAD features in the Mycenaean language, 
101 


Archestratus, as member of board in office after fall of 


Alkibiades, 4 
Archons, dedication by, from Caumnus, 21 


Argos, excavatio 1! 
Aretokrates, as member of board in ofc aftr fall of 


Aspendos, pezalos, Soning of by Mopsos, 142 
esgic river, 105 
tyra, possible location of, 29. 
fea (?), on Knossos tablet No. 52, 05 
Athens: excavations, 108 ff.; Agora excavations, 111 ff; 
Epigrap Museum acquisitions, 110; National 
acquisitions, Lod ae restoration work on 





Acropolis, 
meta’ nae pase Mats 2 
site ol camp ol, 145 I. 
Auson, son of Odysseus and Circe, 5 
Avernus; in the Aeneid, 67; Odysseus at, 62; Strabo’s 
description of, 60 
Azitawad, 140 ff. 


B 


Babylonian culture, transmission of to the Aegean, 78 
Blindness, indicated in sculpture, 138 she 





“Sasi Odyssey, 64 

logar-Kéy, cuneiform tablet mentioning Mukius 
= Mopsos), 142 

Bronzes: Acropolis Museum guy seta 109; Cyprus 


ne acquisitions, 195; & na, 22; 

122; from Koossos, 196% from Kouklia, 
135; from Kourion, 133; from Mycenac, 131; from 
lympia, 119 


Cc 
oo pe early Greek, connection with creation myth, 


Calynda : history of, 25; site of, 25 f. 
Cape Arte , location of k, 126 
Cape Drepene, ‘excavations, 137 

. site of, 15, 21 £. 


Caunus: environs of, 15 ff.; history, 1 ff; renege 





from, 19 ff. ; long _wall, 3 URS oa F 
_ site, 14 £.; tombs, 1 
Chalcidian A Seraation of Italy, 56, 61 


Chariots, Mycenaean, description on Knossos tablets, 100 


Charybdis, location of, 63 


Chios, oe 124 


Cimmerians, € 
Cinacthon, 55 
Circaeum : engi uit he 55; Strabo’s description of, 6o 
Circe: location of ce of, 551, 62; in Lycophron’ 8 
Alexandra, 59 
Coe: f (cuter, aye from Lima, 
ins: from Gortys, 117; m Limassol, 137; 
: "f 37 jason 


Salamis (Cyprus), 137; from Serrai, 122; fro 
129 
Creation myth, 77 f. 
Sa ar 3s earliest settlement of, 56, 64; Strabo's account 


Cypriot syllabary, 89 


D 


Dacira, as name for Persephone, 56, 5 
E (or Danuniyim), suggest 
Daniuna (= ? Danaoi), 141 f. 
Dap. agreement with Athens, 8 
Dea F cult of, 32 
Delia, celebration of, qI 
Delphi, cost of temple at, 68, 79 f. 
Deme, origin of, 52 
jhantos, decree of, 4 
Dhénia (Cyprus), excavations, 133 
Digamma, in Mycenaean spelling, 102 
Dioscuri, in Euripides’ Helena, 41 
Dodona, excavations, 121 f. 
Drachma, difference between Attic and Aeginetan, 70 


Duel, in creation m 


identification with 


yths, 77 f. 


E 


Ege, cosmic, 77 
Ekincik, mes site at, 15 | 
hantine, mentioned by Herodotus as source of the 
ile, 104 f. 
Eleusis : se of transport of column drums for Prostoon, 
7of.; excavations, 113 
Enkomi, excavations, 134 
ene Elish, 77 £. 
108 (?). on Knossos tablet no. 52, 95 
Epicharmi (father and son), 31 ‘ 
Sener temple of epios : cost of, 69 ff.;  dimen- 
sions, 74 
Old Epidauros, excavations, 116 
Epirote tradition of Odysseus in Italy, 64 f. 
-Episkopi, excavations, 127 f. 
Erasures, in inscriptions from Caunus, 20 f. 
Erechtheum, cost of oh 72 £. 
Eretria, excavations, 1 
Eschatology, in Euripides! Helena, 40 
Etruscans: acceptance o ysseus as hero, 
tradition of death of Odysseus, 65 
Euboea, discoveries in, 125 
Euboean colonisation of Italy, 61; tradition of Odysseus 


in Italy 
Egammon,‘eegoni, 54 f. 


Eumachos (gene ral), 4n 
Euripides : pracy “96; Helena, 96 ff.; Iphigencia in 
Janis, 36 


56, 67; 


F 


Family organisation, 46 ff. 
Feroma, cult of, 62 
Funeral orations, ritual basis of, 81 ff. 
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204 
G 


Gender, differentiation in Indo-European languages, Qt 

Gold: diadem from Samothrace, 124; earring from Vath}- 
petro, 127; jewellery from Kokkindkremmos, 134; 
rings from Knossos, 126; rings from Kodklia, 199: 
ie from Lyttos, 128; ‘sceptre-head from Kourion, 


Gorgias: il y of, 79 f.; influence on Greek 
Bo f. ; Past took earls bed 81 f.; method of adatis ad 
impassibile, 39 

Gortynaca, legend of founding by Odysseus, 65 

Gortys, excavations, 117 


H 


Halikarnassos, discoveries at, 125 
Hecatomnids: control of Caunus, 18; in epigraphy, 20 


Hegesias of Magnesia-under-Sipylos, as rameeiruene of 


Asiatic style, Bo 
Helen, in ‘uripides’ Helena, 36 ff. 
Hellenotamiai, differentiation of b function, 5 
ee generals in charge of operations in, 410-407 
B.C., 2 Ti. 
Herakleiteioi, the, 81 
Herakleitos : philoso hy of, 79 f.; style of, Bo f. 
Hesiod: Tiheogony, 8: western references in, 55 f. 
Hesperethusa, 55 | 
Hittites: language, gt f., 140; reference to Achacans, 89, 


o4 
Homeric Greek, survivals of Mycenaean diction, 103 
Ehouieric theogony, 78 
108, 3 


I 


Ideograms, in Mycenacan script, 85 

Ilica, remains at, 16 

Iltyrian settlements in Italy, 66 

Imbrus, site of, 21 f, 

Inscriptions : IG* 1 106, 8; 107, 8; 108, 6f.; 10a 7-8, 
6; 116,38; 1197, 8; 170, 8; 171, 8; a eee 
3 gor, 5 ff. go2, 5M.; 304 53> f, 

HB, Sy Gn. 5 305, 53 339 ree ta 
345, 68; 365 15-16, 5n.; tp 703 rep 49; I, 
1139, 110: 1686, 5; 1335, 24m eae 70; 7358 248 
haere 2 713. 1A. xe 140; 484,70; IG 
102, 69 , 13 on on Peres nie Bott 
247. ; 3 poke 263, On. ; 264, Bn. ; 8 

276, Sn xiv. ond er 1771, 33"-; GIL, 99M. ; 

SGDI 3510, 24; 9759, 24A.; 32; ate, 35 25K. 3 
87, 32; SG a 79; fv. Magn. : lexus 
Term in the British Muscum, 199 f. 

ae the Ai 

rom Argos, 115 

iy Ath eta ra, tit 

from Caunus, 19 

from Chaironcia, 120 

from Delphi, 120 

“sl ser une 120 

from Dodona, rai f. 

from Doris, 120 

from Old ie 116 
I, 120 


» TTR 


Irn 


from Lapithiod (Syllabic om | 
from Mesokhéri (Stoikhedon 122 
from a kesar i341 
from ms, IE 
Pherai, 120 
iran Salamis (Cyprus 
from Samo Samothrace (21 ee 
from Stylis, 120 
from Thasos, 123 
Isthmia, excavations, 113 
Ivories: from Kouklia (mirror-handle), 
Mycenae, 191 


137 
racian), (24 


133: from 
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J 

Justice, doctrine of in Plato's Protagoras, 42 ff. 
K 

fete Kaftor sects 142 


Kadmeioi, the, 7 
Karatepe, bilingual inscription from, 140 
, excavations, 120 f, 
Kast tsa, excavations, 121 
Khania, excavations, 190 
Kinship terminology, 46 ff. 
Kiziltepe, fort on, 15 
Kleophon, 3 | 
F.nossos : excavation of Roman 
situation in Late 
chariot tablets, roo 
Kokkinékremmos, excavations, 34 6 
FK.onon, as member of board in office after fall of Alkibiades, 


26; ethnic 


ace 
IL. 84; Paice? Scape B, 84 £.; 


+ 
Koroncia, discoveries at, 120 
RKouklia: excavations, 133; eae See aes 133 £. 
Kourion, excavations, 133, 1 
Kyrenia, excavations, 137 
Kyzikos, battle of, political effects of, 4 


L 


Labio-velars, in Mycenaean spelling, go, 102 

Laureotic Olympos, Serhan my 11g 

Lerna, excavations, 116 f, 

Leto, cult of in south-west Asia Minor, 32 

excavations, 120 

Lex sacra, from Cumace, 28 f. 

Linear scripts: relation between A and B, 84; evidence 
for * Syllabic grid” in B, 88; Sevpbatertal translitera- 
tion of B, 86 


-prenaaly Christian, ritaal has “gs Bo ff, 


Livius Andronicus, 
Lucrine Lake, in the Odyssey, 59, an Ge 
Lyttos, excavations, 128 


M 
Malia, excavati 


Marriage, isn of d 
Matrilinear society. 50 f. 
Menelaus, in Euri * Helena, 37 £. 
Merénda, excavations, 
Miletus, statue of 

Minoa, tomb of Minos at, € 
Minoan vo to Italy 6, F. 
Moly, identification of, 62 
Money, fall in value of in sth and 4th centuries o.c., 70, 


128 
cent from Odysseus, 67 


at, 78 fF. 


73a. 

Mopsos, to ff. 

Mosaics: at Cape Drepanon, 137; at Kiti, 197; at 
Rourion, 196; at Salamis, 1 196 £. 

Muzargedigi, tomb with Inscription, 19 

Mycenae: excavations, te 131 £; 1952 tablet find, 


» 131 
Mycenaean language : ae oS ots Ol; eee 
acclereson alt pendent gt; : > father er’, G2; 
declension of personal na 3: ok ePiades 95; 
‘to have", o7: active sartinles, 99; medio-passve 


participles, 993 ee eure forms, ror; relationship to 
tot 

Mipoetnnae voyages to Italy, 54, 63 f. 

Mysteries, liturgical formulas surviving from, 83 

Mystra, excavations, 117 


N 
Nanas, possible identification with Odysscus, 58, 61, 6 
Naucratis, as | personal name, 94 si i 
rte relations with Athens, Ff. 
Nekyia of Odysseus, 60, 62 ; as source of Aeneid VI, 67 
Nikopolis, excavations, 121 
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Nile: sources of according to Herodotus, ro4 ff. ; counter- 


current, 105; division into sections by Egyptians, 10 
Méphi, 106 f.; Little Nile, 105. f.; ° Whirl- 
pool of the Oasis", 106 
O 
Odysseus 1 Spa . 500; traditions of wandering in 
Italy, 53 f 
Olenes Dad, fore on, 16; 22 


Paian (?), on Knossos tablet no, 52,95 
Pandaxa, location of, 25 
Parablia, site of, 25 
Parthenon: cost of building, 68 ff; cost of sculptures, 
72 ff; dimensions, 74. ff. 
henope, cult of, 59 
Seon site of, 21 i Lae ya : 
ypothetic reconstruction, 4 
Pendéli, cave of nymphs er 12 
ogy of, 50f. 
Perdis of 2 f.; status, : 1 6g 
es, building Bihac er a 
Phaistos, excavations, 128 f. 
vise excavations, 120 
Philesoph exces 122 
ride Helena 5 religious origin of, 77 ff.; in Euri- 


Bo oO 2 - f. 

Pia, oF rea 136 

Physcus, site of, 15 

Pindar, second Olympian, qo 

Pithekoussa (Ischia), connection with a pectic 59 
Protagoras, 


Plato: Gorgias, 40; , 42 ff; Theaetetus, doctrine 
of justice, 45 
Pleuron in AGran 
_ Polemidhia , excavations, 136 
Polyara, pene: of, 25 
Pony-carriage, bronze, 135 
Porto Lagos, excavations, 122 
Poscidon (?), on Knossos sre ro, 





Propylaca, cast of, 68 f, 73 

Prostitution, ritual, 57 

Protagoras, doctrine of justice and virtue, 42 ff. 

Psilosis, in Mycenaean spelling, 102 

Pteleds, excavations, 120 

Ptolemas: site of, 21, 23; status, a 

Ptolemy, capture of Caunus by, 18 

Pylos: Sp ere 118; (Ano Englianos) Mycenaean 
tablets, 84 f.; Mycenaean spelling of name, go 

Pyrnus, site of, 15 


Q 


R 


Rafina (Attica), excavations, 112 
Rhetoric, i in aes ne 39 
exca 


Ring-composition: in sty in style 0 of early sophists and rhetori- 


clans, 39; in Helena, 39 F. 
Riza Akiladion (Crete), excavations, 128 


Rodotépion, excavations, 122 
Rome: founding of by Acneas and Odysseus, 57 1., 66; 
cost of building St. Peter's, 68 


5 
a Cyprus) excavations, I 
te at, at, 125; er base for Thrasyllos’ 
ee Nacein 4f. 
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Samothrace, excavations, 12g f. 

Sculpture: Inscrib ait-herm in British Museum, 
198 ff; Belvedere ermes, 138; Herm of Athenian 
Cosmete Heliodorus of Peiracus, 139; Herm of Moira- 
genes, 139; Athens, National Museum Head 63, 116; 
Acropolis Museum acquisitions, 10d f. 

rile Abdera, 122 
os (statue of Cybele), 116 
se Athenian Agora (portrait head), 111 
from Chios (clay head), 124 
from Old rs ae i (kouros), 116 
from Eretria, 
from Isthmia (colcetal female figure), 113 
from the seamless _ 
from Kcramos, |! 
from Khoudeétsi (bead of Athena), 127 


from Lokris, 120 
from Dl oer eS 121 
from Salamis (marble head), 136 f. 


from Salonica: 122 
from Smyrna, 124 f. 
from Stylis (hgurines), 120 
from Tenos, 125 
from Yioukhtas, 127 
Relic&: from Levadeia, 120; from Merénda, 
rig; from Pendeli, 112 
Scylla, location of, 63 
Selymbria, agreement with Athens, 6 
Sibyl of Cumac: earliest connection with Acneas, 
67; not in Greek literature as guide to underworld, 
bo, 67 
Sikyon, excavations, 11 
Silver bowls, from ia, 133 
Sinopus, connection with Sinuessa, 5) 
Sirens: connection with Actolia, 59, es location of, 59 £; 
in Lycophron’s Alexandra, 58 ff. 
Siteia, excavations, 128 
Smyrna, excavations, 124 f. 
Sophocles: Euryalus, 56; Odhisied Akanthoplex, 56 
Sotira, excavations, 193 
Stoichedon inscriptions, 
Mesokhori, 122 
Stratonicea, occupation by Rhodes, 24 f. 
Symbra, site of, 26 f. 
Syrie, Isle of, location of, 54 


from Caunus, 20f; from 


T 
Tablets: inscribed Mycenaean from Mycenae, 151; 
inscribed Cypro-Mycenacan from Enkomi, 194 
Tanagra, tombs at, 119 
Tarbelus, uncertain identification of, 220. 
Tasyaka, inscription at, |! 
Temese : gi of, 543 henmning by Alybas, 57 
Tenos, excavations, ton 
Terracottas: from Abdera, 122; from Chios, 124; from 
Litharkés, 195; from Olympia, 119; from Pomds, 135; 
from Siteia, 124 
Thales, 76 f. 
Thasos: excavations, 123; revolt against Athens, 6 ff. 
‘Thebes, eg a 119 
Thelidai clan, 79 
+ Of, 9 


Thespiai, excavations, an 

Thesprotian os of Odysseus, 64 

Thiasus, list of subscribers to, from Caunus, 23 f.; from 
 Cnidus, 24 

Thrasyboulos, 3 ff. 

Thrasyllos, 2 ff. 

Thrinacia (= Sicily), 63 

Timacus of Tauromenion, account of Odysseus in Italy, 


ff., 61 
Tiresias, raising of, in the Odyssey, 62 f., 64, 67 
Ere abies bat) cost of, of, 73 
organisation, 47 ff. 
Trojans, settlements in Italy, 59 
Tyrrbenians, 55 


U 
Ulixes, origin of, 65 f. 
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Vases: Acropolis Cup of a ha 108; Graef 1 
108: yrsciaigr Krater in n, r40 i 
from Abdera, 122 
from Akoursés, 135 
from Festa 335 
from Argos, 11 
from Arta ce hydria, and Roman bow! with 
impressed bust), 121 
from Athenian Agora, 111 
from Chios, 12 
from Dhénia (Cypriot); 1 133 
from ot 134 
from Epi skopt, 12 
Ral cone (ecliet er 130 
rom n (inscribed 
from K.astritsa, 121 
from F.hania, 130 
from Kokkindkremmos (Mycenacan), 134 
from Kouklia (Cypriot), 133 
from Kourton (Cypriot), 133 £. 
from Lokris, 120 
from Marion, 135 
from Mycenac, 114 f., 191 f. 
from Nicosia (medieval), 137 
from Pharsala, 120 
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Vases: 


from. Siteia, 128 
from Old Smyrna, 124 f. 





from Sotira, 193 

from Trachonas ask | iat), 153 
from Vathype nh), 127 
from Verg r (Cypriot), 135 


| Vergina, 122 
Vase-Painters: C, 108; Euphronios, 108; Pig, 140 
Vathypetro, excavations, 127 
Verghi, excavations, 135 
Vi ergina, excavations, 122 
Virtue, doctrine of, in Plato’s Protagoras, 42 ff. 
Vraona, excavations, 113 


Ww 
Water, as primary clement, 77 
Weights and Measures, Mycenaean, 84 f. 


¥ 
Yanki, fort at, 16 
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A. Prehistoric Gemetery. Ivory Plaques, Late Helladie 1. Scale about }.) 
B. House of the Oil Merchant, Inscribed Clay Tablet (no. 102), Late Helladic [lIp, (Scale about [.) 
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¢. Salamis: marble head of Aphrodite. 









h. Kotklia: impression from L.C. Ill 
finger-ring (4/1). 
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d. Menikoa: terracotta votive, 





/. Amathous: Bichrome V amphora. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES 


50 Beprorp Square, Lonpon, W.C.1- 


REPORT FOR THE SESSION 1952-53. 


Tre Council beg leave to submit their report 
for the session :— 


Finance. 

The increase in the rent of our premises over 
the last six months of 1952 was covered by 
London University in accordance with their 
guarantee referred to in the last annual report. 
With this assistance and the continuance of the 
good, though heavily reduced, sales of back 
copies of the Journal, the year’s account closes 
with a surplus of 7950. 

The cost of Volume 72 of the Journal was 
£1,925. Volume 73 will be of approximately 
the same length, and we are aiming to keep the 
cost at the same figure. 

Receipts for the Special Fund to meet dilapi- 
dations in our premises have passed the hand- 
some figure of £2,000. After the eradication of 
dry rot from the Library and the settler 
the more urgent work on external dilapidations, 
the balance standing to the credit of the Fund on 
December gist was (684. This will certainly 
not be sufficient to meet our full liability. To 








find the balance, the two Societies can only draw : 


on their reserve. 

The Society has received a bequest under the 
will of Sir Frederic Kenyon of £100. 

Membership figures, as shown: betow; are en- 
couraging; but it is disappointing to note the 
small proportion of members (250 out of 1,014) 
who have found it possible to undertake the 
usual Covenant on behalf ofthe Society. It will 





Society, on cach £2 subscription, an actual 
income of £9 125. od. 


nt of 


Membership figures as at December 91st, 1952, 
are shown below, with comparable figures :— 


Life Student 
Members. Members. Asaociates. Libraries, Total. 
1939 861,009 14 222 925 1,699 
9590 987 137 183 377, 1,684 
I95t 99) = ag 174 371,664 
1952 1,014 125 197 376 1,710 


The Gouncil record with great reerct the death 
during the session of Sir Frederic Kenyon, a 
past President of the Society, and also the deaths 
of D. R. Chalmern-Hunt, Miss A. E. Crowe, 
Miss A. G. Dunham, G. T. Hirons, Miss C. E. G. 
Professor Rostovzeff. 


The Joint Standing Committee of the Hellenic 
and Roman Societies. 

London University decided on May 20th to set 
up a Classical Institute in association with the 
two Societies, and has formally offered to the 
Societies the scheme approved at the Annual 
Mecting of June 2oth, 1952. By this agreement 
the Societies hand over to the University as essen- 
tial equipment for a Classical Institute acollection 
of books of reference, viz.: (a) bibliographies, 
dictionaries, indexes, encyclopacdias, plain texts 
and corpora of epigraphical and archacological 
material; (5) selected collections of pamphicts 
and offprints; (c) selected periodicals, These 
books will be confined to the Library. 

In return the Socicties will receive: (1) free 
quarters for the rest of the Library which will be 














available to borrowers (i. members of the 
Socictics) as hitherto; (2) free quarters for the 
offices of the Societies; (3) a grant in aid towards 
the publication of their Journals. 

The offer has been accepted. | 

In the meantime we have received the Senate's 
grant towards our increased rent. But the 
question of our quarters could not be delayed, 
and the Committee recommended that the two 
Socictics should take up joimtly the Lease of 50 
Bedford Square offered by the Bedford Estate 
at £1,600 for a period of seventeen and a half 
years. 


Hon, Secretary for U.S.A, 

Professor Sterling Dow has agreed to represent 
the Society in America and has been appointed 
Hon. Sec. U.S.A, As such he is a member of 

Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Volume 73 is published as a tribute to the 
memory of Sir Arthur Pickard-Cambridge. 

The Council has this year embarked on a new 
venture in publishing Professor D. L. Page's long 


article on Corinna as a separate Supplementary 


Paper. It is hoped that members will welcome 
this new activity. 

We expect that it will be possible to increase 
the size of the Journal in 1954. 


International Federation of Societies for 
Classical Studies. 
The Society's delegate to the Meeting to be 
Gomme. 
November 7th, 1952. Dr. F. H. Stubbings 
on * Greek Legends and Archacology ’. 
February 27th, 1959. Professor L. Edelstein 
on “ Posidonius Re-cxamined ". 
Bray tst, 1953. Professor H. T. Wade-Gery 
on * Persia and Greece '. 


June 19th, 1953. Profesor T. B. L, 
Webster, Presidential Address ‘Art and 


Literature in the Athens of Theophrastus ’, 


- Provincial Meetings. 


Meetings were arranged in collaboration: with 
the Classical Association and with the Classical 
Association of Scotland at the following centres: 
Birmingham, Durham, Edinburgh, Exeter, 
Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham, Keading, 
Sheffield, Shrewsbury, and papers were read by 
Professors E, R. Dodds, H. D. F. Kitto, E. G, 
Turner, T. B. L. Webster, R. P. Winnington- 
Ingram, Mrs, Webster, and J. 5. Morrison. 


Ten members of the Council who retire in 
rotation under rule 19 arc: R. M. Cook, Miss 
D. H. F. Gray, G. B, Eerferd, H. C. Oakley, 
Prof. D. L. Page, Prof. C. M. Robertson, F. H. 
Stubbings, G. A. D. Tait, Prof. Dorothy Tarrant, 
Mrs. A. D. Ure. 

The Gouncil have nominated as Members of 
their body for the next three years: J..M. T. 
Charlton, R. J. Hopper, G. S. Kirk, RB. L. 
Meiggs, Prof. H, W. Parke, Prof. J. B. Skemp, 
J- A, Spranger, Prof. H. T. Wade-Gery, A. G. 
Woodhead, Prof. R. E, Wycherley. 

For election as President of the Society : 
Professor Dorothy Tarrant. =, 

Professor T. B. L. Webster has been elected a 
member of the Standing Committee for the next 
three years. 

The Council thank C. T, Edge, F.C.A,,_ for 
acting as honorary auditor, and have pleasure 
in nominating him for re-election, 


The Joint Library. 


The following figures show the work done 
during the last three sessions :— 


1950-51. I =37- tgs2—33. 
Books added . 343.470 44 
Socks borrooedinee $559 4,757 4,126 
Borrowerd wo... © bby 692 610. 
Slides borrowed...... 5,095 9,662 4,029 
Slides sold ....,..., .- §17 907 815 


from the Slides Account. In addition, a large 
number of books have been repaired on the 
premises by the Library Assistant, and all 
leather-bound books have been treated with 
leather preserver. 

Mr. T. J. Dunbabin has , been elected a 





P, E. Corbett and Mr. G. T.- W. Hooker have 
been elected members of the Slide Committee. 

The Slide Committee is now concentrating on 
the improvement of the topographical slides in 
the Societies’ collection. Some new slides of 
Greece are already available for borrowing. A 
start has also been made in building up a small 
collection of coloured slices. 

The Councils of the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies wish to express their thanks for gifts of 
books from the following: Dr. A. Alfoldi, Dr. E- 
Biclefeld, Freiherr Fr. W. von Bissing, Dr. H. 
Blocsch, Mr. G. C. Boon, Mr. BR. Browning, 
Dr. A. W. Byvanck, Mr. B. Callipolitis, Prof. M. 


Cary, Mr. CG. Clairmont, Mr. D. T.-D. Clarke, 


Mr. P: Dikaios, Dr. V. Ehrenberg, Mr. R. A. H. 


_ Farrar, Prof. P, Fraccaro, Dr. A. J. Gossage, 





Dr. H. Hepding, Mr. J. H. Iliffe, Prof. R. J. H. 


Jenkins, Dr. G. Klaffenbach, Dr. CG. Ktisto- 
poulos, Mr. W,-Lameere, Dr. Gilbert Murray, 
Prof. A. D. Nock, Mr. E. D. Phillips, Prof. C. M. 
Robertson, Dr. C. F.-A. Schaeffer, Mr. H. §. 
Shield, Miss M. V. Taylor, Prof. E. G. Turner, 
Dr. A. W. Van Buren, Dr. O. Veh, Mr. M. 
Ventris, Mr. CG. C. Vermeule, Mr. G. P, Zahro- 
poulo, The Classical Association, the Italian 
Institute Sociedade Martins Sarmento, Society 
for Macedonian Studies, University of Cagliari, 
Wellcome Historical Medical Library. 

‘Thanks are also due to Mr. A. L. Mayfield for 
help in bringing the index of articles in the 
Journal of Roman Studies up to date, and to Mr. 
E. W. Handley, Professor O. Skutsch, and Mr. 
R. D. Williams for help in examining the 
classical texts in the Library Catalogue. 
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